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The  Lure  o'  Gold 

MY  BURDEN  OF  TREASURE 

r 

y4  SINGULAR  wakefulness  possessed  me.  I  was 
/%  thinking  and  thinking  of  the  treasure  and 
•^  -^  of  how  I  was  to  convey  it  safely  home.  The 
treasure  was  at  that  moment  in  the  care  of  the  trusty 
landk>rd  of  the  Golden  North  Hotel  —  he  of  the  honest 
brown  eye,  the  round  frame,  the  heavy  red  beard  and 
bald  crown.  I  had  selected  him  as  the  temporary 
guardian  of  my  gold  because  he  was  the  only  responsible 
person  in  the  whole  mining  camp  of  Nome  that  I  knew 
intimately  at  the  time. 

Not  that  he.was  a  model  man,  by  any  means.  He  was 
rather  uncouth,  in  fact.  His  red  beard  had  a  rat's- 
nesty  kmk  and  at  times  his  language  was  as  hard  as 
his  beds.  As  to  the  solidity  of  the  beds  I  could  freely 
have  testified  at  that  moment,  if  the  one  I  was  trying  to 
sleep  m  was  a  fair  example.    The  frame  of  it  was  made 
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l-P"  — "go- «d  wrinkly  tap|««.     "'^"^ 
ZltL*^'  paw.  /„  .,  Hg,d.,  n.K.g  U,Jt^ 

ta^t «  ,k«,  I  w„  but .  lau.  tad  thiu  .  piB„  ^  . 

Il>««lbe«,obedi«,itolii.to«hmg. 
No.  it  »„  not  oqr  b«l  Uat  WM  cfcerti- „  0,  _ 

yo«.th««w,.,«A„d7i»tlK„Uwb«L    Ilu«lJ!r 

1«H.»  b^«.  tht  ft  w«  ™p^  «HlZC«^ 

«-*ed«p.„it    Wkeo  th.  Undk-d  <rf  tl»  Gou- 
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North  hwl  conductad  me  to  the  loom  he  luul  said  thiU  • 
Ugfat-hund.  oldiih  mu  with  •  short,  nndy  bewd  h^l 

pwd  for  the  other  bed  for  the  night  Md  h«l  left  hi.  bug 
ther^  The  Undlord  could  teU  no  moie  about  the  light- 
l»i»d  nun;  nor  did  I,  at  the  time,  owe  to  know,  for  I 
h«i  leemed  to  be  uncommonly  tired  and  sleepy  after 
my  long  tramp  up  the  beach  into  camp;  but  Mon  after 
blowing  out  the  candle  and  getting  under  the  Aoddy 
bUnket.  I  began  to  wirii  that  I  had  had  a  little  acquain- 
twee  with  ••RN.."iny  unknown  loommate.  Had  I 
locked  the  door  before  retiring  I  might  have  been  able 

to  deep  unta  he  knocked  and  then  to  get  up  and  let  him 
in.    But  I  had  not  k^ked  the  door,  for  the  simple  rem- 
•on  that  it  had  no  k>ck.  nor  even  a  bolt  or  "  catch." 
In  the  darkness  of  a  strange  bedroom  one's  fancies 

•w  often  weird  to  the  pobt  of  absurdity,  and  when  one 
I- only  a  lad  of  eighteen  and  has  forty  thousand  dolUr.' 
worth  of  gold  dust  on  one's  mind  one  is  likely  to  become 

wther  morbid  in  one's  meditations.  To  be  suie,  the 
tWMure  was  not  in  the  room.  It  was  in  a  stout  box 
which  was  in  the  Undbrd's  securely  locked  private 
«*Mel.  whKh  was  just  behind  the  hotel  counter.    The 

box  had  a  big  brass  padlock  on  it  and  I  had  the  key  of 
*bat  padlock,  together  with  five  hundred  doUars'  worth 
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•'d-.tinmjIlttk-poke.-orch.mol.biig.wWchwM 
•t  Umt  momoit  wpodng  uncfcr  the  nmttr^  within 
•Mjri«who#injlMuid. 

At  the  head  o#  «jr  b«i  rtood  •  rifle  which  I  hid  c,. 

|W  ^  th«HHfh  „,  AJ«lun  tr. veb  for  the  putpoee  of 
P~viding  game  for  the  ounptiO,!..  which  had  oftene, 

»>««»•  ~ck  in  the  open  th«.  wiything  more  .erHcei^ble. 

•nd  once  or  twice  had  be«.  merely  .  .mooth  blocic  of 

we. 

One  comfort  which  I.  in  my  f«,ciful  concfition  of 
nund.  extracted  from  the  lituaUon  wm  thM  "R  N  " 
whoever  he  might  be.  WM  «  light.h«red  mw.  For  of 
cou»e  he  h«i  •  light  f««;  „d  thew,  i.  «,methin|r  lei 
«f  myrte^  and  mo«  of  ercyday  phunncM  and  open. 

n««  .bout. light  f««th«  there  isiOHmtadi^kL 
My  overwwught  brain  -  whiU  might  it  not  have  con- 

jured  up  had  the  landlord  told  me  that  my  unknown 
roommate  was  a  dark  man? 

I  tried  to  leawn  with  myself .    What  could  "  R.  N »' 
have  to  do  with  me  or  with  my  treasure?    Suppodmr 

that  at  the  worst,  while  I  was  .deep  he  diould  ^bme 
of  the  "poke"  and  take  away  the  key  of  my  strong  box. 

I  stiU  had  gold  enough.    And  the  key  -  he  could  do 
nothing  with  that. 


Mff  Bitfdm  of  Tfeatun 

^aAjf^taif  tjm  would  pop  open  and  my  e«n  would 
be  alert,  for  everjr  time  mj  wearjr  Ude  doted  I  had  a 
▼iiioo  of  a  blond  rufian  putting  the  key  in  the  padlock 
and  taking  out  of  the  box  thoee  dght  budukin  eadcs. 

•adi  branded  with  the  plain -J.  M."  lettering  and  eadi 
containing  «87  ounces  of  the  beautiful  "ruby  land** 
gold  duat  But  it  was  reiy  heavy  —  that  trearan  — 
it  weighed  about  100  pounds.  How  would  he  nudce 
away  with  it?  I  heard  the  rattle  of  a  whiiBetrce  out- 
side  in  the  street  and  the  crunching  of  heavy  wheels  in 

the  soft  tundra.  •'»  angry  caU  of  a  diver  and  the  crack 
of  a  whip.  Why,  my  infamous  roommate  might  easily 
take  the  gold  away  in  that  wagon ! 

Then  I  heard  other  caUs.  the  barkings  of  dogs  and  the 
l««gh  of  a  woman.  The  whole  sleepless,  busy,  tent- 
and-shanty  dty  was  stiU  awake  and  astir,  and  it  must 
have  been  after  eleven  o'dock.  In  the  Arctic  in  June 
deven  at  night  is  not  Ute.  and  at  Nome  you  reaUy 
have  no  night  in  the  summer:  but  in  September,  when 
there  is  more  thar  a  hint  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
long  winter,  it  is  dark  enough  at  eight.  Yet  there  was 
so  much  feverish  activity  auong  the  gold-seekers  and 
those  who  followed  them  to  leech  away  thdr  gold,  that 
the  foolish  system  of  staying  up  all  night,  so  prevalent 
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o*^  -rf  11  g-rfd-diggiog.  in  Oe  w.,W.    And  kow 
"«"  ".bod,.  Kk.  „y^.  ^k„  J 

plMea.  this  Nome?  ^^ 

Non.el    What  ,  leaping  i„^i„u.„  a«  n«ne  luul 
b«»tom.!    WI»t.I«„lrtoneith«lbe.nt.fteUK«. 
«u,d,wl.o,«.nowc«,wdingitoa»„k«i*«ta!  Wht 
•  gold™  lK,pe.    wi«t  .  lu„,    My  ttought.  «n  f„ 
oyer  U.e  l„nd»  „d  up  the  yellow  Y„Ic„n  to  the  Hon- 
dike  Iron,  which,  my  father  «d  I  had  come  m  the  ewhr 
«.mmer.    I- the  Klondike  we  h«.  felt  U„  fr.rtn.ta. 
the  depresaon  «,d  the  bitteme»  of  the  Ute  come«  - 

U.emenwhowerein,rtthet«loflhertim,pede.  Not 
but  lh.t  my  father  w«  «.«,ned  to  defeirt.  though  he 
had  nev«.  be«,  «,u«d  by  it.  He  w«  „  old  C^o.. 
-«nune,„dh«l«enm«y.f.irp„,p^„.,. 

Of  Ute  ye«,  he  h«l  been  mUdng  .  modest  living  «. 
"unmg  »^  in  U„  .ffl,^  .,  .  g^  j^^  ^_^ 

P«.y.  When  the  Klondike  rurf.  »t  in  he  h«l  fel,  the 
old  gold  fever  rtirring  in  hi,  blood,  but  he  he«t««i  for 
month,  ,aK,ut  going.  Finely  the  impute  bec«n.  too 
*™«  "  "■"  «»  "^  "y  te-Wer.  «d  he  d«J«d  OM 
he  would  go  to  the  gold  field,  „d  tid<e  me  with  him 
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We  sailed  from  our  home  city  up  through  the  wonder- 
ful Inland  Passage,  threading  among  faiiy  summer 
islands  — up  toward  what  seemed  to  me  the  golden 
top  of  the  world  —  up  past  shores  on  which  in  those 
June  days  it  seemed  always  afternoon  —  up  past  the 
mysterious  Taku  Inlet,  to  Dyea  and  thence  by  the  trail 
over  the  rough  Chilkoot  and  down  by  Lake  Linder- 
mann.  Lake  Bennett  and  the  swift-flowing  upper 
reaches  of  the  Yukon,  over  the  tragic  White  Horse 
Rapids  and  down  to  Dawson. 

But  we  were  too  late.    There  is  no  gold  at  the  tail 
of  the  stampede  — no  gold,  only  the  galling  regret, 
"  Had  we  but  been  among  the  first ! "    Our  means  were 
running  low  and  we  could  make  but  a  short  stay  in 
Dawson.    After  the  weary  pilgrimages  in  which  ^e 
sweated  under  the  hot,  searching,  ever-shining  sun  and 
fought  the  mosquitoes  up  and  down  the  creeks  after 
vanishing  golden  Meccas,  my  father  was  offered  a  posi- 
tion as  bookkeeper  at  St.  Michael's,  a  small  trading 
post  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Yukon,  a  thousand  miles 
away,  and  he  hastened  there  before  his  last  dollar 
should  be  gone,  that  he  might  earn  passage  money  for 
the  two  of  us  in  some  homebound  vessel. 
I  now  thought  of  that  wonderful  river  journey,  the 
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giwdeat  I  h«i  ever  m«ie.  down  that  bromi  «id  be«,ti. 
ftil  Yukon,  steaming  by  b«Jcs  lined  nule  on  nule  with 
nlent  annies  of  apruces.  or  by  inspiring  cliffs.  .pl««hed 
with  red  and  yeUow.  or  along  g«at  sweeps  of  tundra 

over  which  I  saw  the  weirdest  cloud  pUes.  electric 
storms  and  majestic  pUys  of  sunlight;  on  down  by  the 
villages  of  the  wUd  Esquimaux,  from  which  stnmge 
women  would  run  out  to  secure  the  boats  that  would 

have  been  sent  adrift  by  the  great  wave  f«,m  our  paddle, 
wheel;  and  so  on  through  the  broad  mouth  of  the  river 
mto  the  great  J^orton  Sound  and  on  to  the  low-lyL 
-^d  where  the  reofs  of  St.  Michael's  greeted  my  eyZ 
There  my  father  found  that  the  position  he  had  come 
«»  far  to  take  had  been  given  to  another  man.    But  he 
was  not  downcast.    He  was  a  plucky  man.  that  strict- 
Hvmg.  abstemious  almost  Puritanical  father  of  mine 
and  he  walked  the  streets  of  the  litUe  town  day  after  day' 
looking  for  any  sort  of  woric  witii  which  to  earn  the 
coveted  passage  money.    At  last  we  secured  positions 
as  carpenters'  helper,  for  which  service  we  were  so 
weU  paid  that  in  a  short  time  we  had  enough  money  to 
buy  second-class  passage  to  San  Francisco. 

But  just  as  we  were  about  to  purchase  our  tickets  and 
go  aboard  the  steamer  the  news  came  flying  down  the 
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coast  that  up  on  the  Cape  Nome  beach,  a  hundred 
miles  north,  gold  had  been  discovered  in  the  sands  and 
that  three  men  had  washed  out  a  thousand  dollars  in  a 
single  day. 

At  first  my  father  shook  his  head,  but  when  a  man 
in  whom  he  had  unlimited  confidence  assured  him  that 
the  story  was  true  and  that  by  hunying  to  the  beadi 
and  getting  in  at  the  head  of  the  aew  stampede^  he  could 
make  an  easy  fortune,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  and  we 
set  sail  in  a  small  steam  schooner  for  the  new  Eldorado. 
There  were  not  many  miners  on  the  beach  when  we  ar- 
rived, but  though  we  were  almost  in  the  vanguard  <rf 
the  great  army  that  was  to  follow,  the  hope  of  securing 
even  a  "grub  stake"  seemed  at  the  first  sight  a  des- 
perate one. 

Looking  back  as  I  lay  there  that  night  in  the  Golden 
North  Hotel  I  could  see  the  whole  picture:  Before  us, 
just  at  the  eastern  rim  of  the  broad  Bering,  stretched 
a  gray,  desolate,  forbidding  shore,  wind-swept,  bare, 
low-lying,  mist-haunted,  with  here  and  there  a  dreary 
heap  of  drift  over  which  mournful-voiced  sea-fowl 
wheeled  and  cried. 

When  my  father  saw  the  gray  picture,  I  knew  at  once 
by  the  sad  look  in  his  brown  eyes  that  he  was  bitterly 
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rfgold  fcld.  «  wen  «  „y  <«  Ih^  ^.^ 

«»•  »  the  «»,  ualikely.    Tho*  W-Iyiag  fcfli,  •■  fc, 
-»t  ».  poiojtog  to  the  «., -fti.  I«,g.  „d,  ^  ^ 

»».piUc.f„,u«goIdu.w.d.dam.f„„.  l^.,. 
»eh  th»g.  „  b«ch  diggbp.  rf  co««..  botgrfd  i. 
"-"ed  the«  only  to  Hnj^d  ,u„««„.    sm.  U^ 

.''"*'*'»  W-*««klH«,  but  I  doubt  it  Lrt-. 
get  «ho«.  my  boy,  „d  find  out  the  wo«t  We'll  not 
waate  much  time  here." 

I  «««nber  how  I  du««i  rt«.  I  ,I.d«rf  U,„^ 
fte  low  waves  beyond  the  .urf  when  our  boTZ 
b«ched«dwec«™do„rp«4,^,„.  How  cold 
'^-■^J^l    Within  «.  h«„  .fte,  .„  ^^  ^ 

tad  rtalced  our  cWm  «.d  had  prospected  it 
••  Stt  ddhm  in  the  veiyfcrt  p„...  ^d  „y  ,^^  ^ 

m.Iow.hc««tone.   I h«l ne«, «en him « ercil«l. 

He  woAed  like  a  dave  dl  U>at  ftat  day  «,d  night, 

*«»g«d  washing  the  gold,  «,d  I  woA«l  with  iL, 

cold  and  stdr  and  only  haif-fed.  for  w.  harily  took  time 

to  prepare  and  eat  our  meals. 
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And  then  followed  the  weeks  of  hard  labor,  shoveling 
the  sand  and  canying  water  from  the  sea  and  washing 
the  '•  dirt  •*  —  rock,  rock,  rocking  our  little  machine  and 
cleaning  up  every  night  many  ounces  of  the  shining  dust. 
The  new,  clean-looking  buckskin  sacks  we  had  brought 
from  San  Francisco  and  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever 
filling  were  soon  bulging  and  heavy  with  gold.  We  had 
not  washed  oit  o^ie-half  of  o>u  little  strip  of  beach  be- 
fore it  became  apparent  that  we  should  soon  have  a 
fortune. 

But  in  the  midst  of  our  exultation  over  our  splendid 
prospects  my  father  was  laid  low  with  fever.  He  had 
drank  the  evil  tundra  water,  and  in  his  overworked  and 
weak  state  it  had  poisoned  his  system.  I  cared  for  him 
m  our  little  tent  on  the  sand,  and  procured  medical  ser- 
vice for  him  from  among  the  many  hundreds  that  came 
thronging  to  the  golden  beach.  But  at  the  end  of  a 
month  he  was  still  barely  able  to  lift  his  head.  The 
doctor  told  him  that  his  only  chance  of  recovery  was  to 
leave  the  place,  and  he  o£Fered  to  see  him  safely  aboard 
ship  and  take  him  down  to  San  Francisco  with  him,  as 
he  was  sailing  back  to  that  port.  The  sick  man  was 
extremely  loath  to  go,  and  for  a  time  insisted  on  remain- 
ing, that  he  might  help  to  clean  up  the  fortune  that 
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"  "™« the  f„rt„„e  U„t  «.™<,  ^a,„  u.         "^* 

•Imort  enough  to  km,  weU  man."  ^ 

•'B„,  the  nnne  -  w.  n.„s,  wad,  ont  that  .«,d" 
Wn,  leave  the  mine  in  ckaroo  «*  ♦!.• 
said  the  doctor     "H..  "",  "^  °'  *»»»  y^^^  "an." 
"ocior.       He  8  tough.    He'U  sm*  J*  fk^    i. 
and  bring  Ih.  gold  kome  sf^-  """"  "  '*""«'• 
"Do  you  think  you  co„,d  <,.  ;    , 

-«  n.tu»l  „  „  p„b^,y  «e„^  ^  y 

only  the  other  day  when  he  h«l  whded  J7 
childish  foUv     SHll  u  .      ^^^        '"  *"»« 

muscle,  I  w„  bnugn^;  to  bear,  hoveling  on  the  ^ 
Hreak.  and  he  must  have  «en  that  by  2sZ^l^L 
■««-«.  «.v.r  U.  a,  the  rooke,  too  M trTJ^  ^ 

So  .t  wa,  decided  th«  he  d,ould  go  back  home  and 
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be  nuned  bj  my  mother  and  be  given  proper  diet  and 
attention.  Am  §oon  as  he  sailed  —  it  was  the  most  de- 
pressing morning  of  my  existence  —  I  hired  men  and 
set  to  woric  constructing  sluice-boxes,  as  I  wanted  to 
hasten  the  washing.  I  bought  sea-water  from  a  pump> 
ing  outfit,  and  soon  was  cleaning  up  eveiy  night  from 
my  riffle-box  four  times  the  amount  of  gold  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  wash  in  the  rocker  in  a  ungle  day. 
In  six  weeks  I  had  washed  out  the  last  shovelful  of  the 
pay-streak,  and  after  settling  accounts  with  my  men 
and  paying  my  water  bill  and  other  expenses  I  had 
left,  as  nearly  as  I  could  compute  it  on  my  gold  scales, 
a  little  over  $41,000  worth  of  dust. 

And  now  on  the  morrow  I  would  be  \board  ship 
bright  and  eariy  and  off  for  dear  old  San  Francisco,  to 
surprise  my  good  people  with  the  wonderful  tale  of 
what  our  little  strip  of  beach  sand  had  washed  out. 
There  it  was  in  that  box  in  the  landlord's  closet  —  a 
fortune.  Not  a  laige  fortune,  but  enough  for  me  and 
mine  for  the  rest  of  our  days.  And  it  represented  to 
me  more  than  the  mere  dust  in  the  box.  It  represented 
four  years  at  Stanford,  a  trip  to  Europe,  a  home-com- 
ing, a  settling  down  to  "  the  one  honest  business  in  the 
world,"  as  my  father  had  called  that  of  mining.in  which, 
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iui  lib,  nor  Ui  oontentioiii.''  ^^ 

B».  th.  ^„  ,„  ^  ^  _^^  ^  ^ 

<Wd.n  North  How.  „d  .w.iW  th.  «.nUng  of  ft^ 
myrteriou.  Ught-Uiwd  n»n  who  AcU  ^  "  ™ 
nfk..     -11     t  ^^  "nooid  occupy  th*t 

•^  pnow.«  b«i  u„«  ,«.  ,„„  ^  ^ 

w«.W  h.  c,  CO..?    P.A.P.  k,  ,„  „ 

^er  „d  w„  off  .ftc  oU..,  p«,pfc,  g^4  ^  3. 
"W  W  «„  to  hi.  b«l  l.y  ..^rthc,  „j 
"-vicu™.     With  n,y  h«.d  on  «».  p^^ 
•nd  m«t  conrforti^  i«..p  ^  ^  nuttrT!^ 

It  did  no,  ««„  U«t  I  h«J  n.„„  Uun  d«»p«l  into 
^r-T""  "' *• -^  ^f  th.  c»^  dc.  " 

npdly  flx«J  upon  i,  while  I  h«ud  a.  AuiBi^  „  , -^ 
.rfj«.  on  «.  h«.  iU,.  U«  clorfng  of  ^J^. 
".-hngofcloUung.    I  ■»«%  behcve  tt..  I  h^' 
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man  than  once  during  all  thii,  but  sat  atiU  m  •  port, 
ftarii^  out  throu|^  the  daricncM. 

My  roommate  —  for  I  judged  that  it  was  he  — 
ftnick  his  foot  against  the  comer  of  my  bed,  and  then  I 
could  feel  his  leg  press  the  edge  of  the  cover.  Was  he 
going  to  try  to  choke  me  to  death,  or  stab  me  in  my 
sleep,  and  then  take  the  gold  and  the  key  of  the  box  ? 
Well,  he  should  not  have  them  without  a  struggle. 
He  was  so  near  to  me  now  that  I  could  hear  him  breathe. 
Suddenly  my  alert  ears  caught  the  sound  of  a  sharp 
click.  I  did  not  fancy  that  sound  in  the  least.  It 
could  be  nothing  less  than  the  cocking  of  a  revolver. 
So  instead  of  being  choked  or  stabbed,  I  was  to  be  shot 
or  threatened  with  a  pistol.  I  pulled  the  rifle  toward 
me.  If  it  was  to  be  too  close  range  for  firing  my  weapon, 
I  could  at  least  give  my  man  the  butt. 

I  heard  a  scratch  and  a  match  bunt  into  a  bright 
flame  before  my  astonished  eyes.  Then  it  was  the 
clicking  of  a  metal  matchbox  that  I  had  heard  and  not 
that  of  a  revolver!  My  man  saw  the  candle  I  had  left 
on  the  small  dry-goods  box  which  served  for  a  table. 
He  applied  the  match  to  the  wick,  which  soon  flamed 
up,  revealing  the  round  and  familiar  face  of  Doctor 
Phihp  Quaritch,  —  of  Doctor  Quaritch,  jolly,  good- 
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"•tiwed  Doctor  Qwuitdi  —.i^  i..j  u ..    . 

j~.  •     >.       '•'"«»■  — wBo  bad  btea  the  tiitai 

»o«Id«»».to<»,h««^p.^^^ 

»  •««««.    Doctor  (J«.riw.  ud  know.  „y  ,.a„ 

^r"-^  "»-•«*'•<>- th.  E«.  «  l»,r«d  1^ 
r^"  'u"^'  '«*'-«■«««'  «7i«d,  a».  I 
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"  Wrax,  well,"  said  the  Doctor,  hit  round,  blue  eyes 
opening  wide  m  he  stared  at  me,  sitting  stock-still 
there,  holding  my  rifle  in  my  hands.  "You  wouldn't 
shoot  me,  would  you,  young  man?  Put  your  gun 
away." 

There  was  no  look  of  recognition  in  the  startled 
qres.  The  Doctor  was  gasing  at  me  as  upon  a  stranger. 
I  thought,  as  I  quietly  slipped  the  rifle  into  its  place  at 
the  head  of  the  bed,  that  my  face  must  have  changed  a 
great  deal  in  the  past  year,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
a  growing  line  of  dark  color  on  my  upper  lip  —  to  which 
line  I  had  given  much  careful  attention  —  must  ap- 
preddbly  have  altered  my  appearance.  I  felt  the  blue 
eyes  studying  me  curiously,  while  my  blood  was  chang- 
ing from  the  chill  of  alarm  to  the  warmth  of  assurance. 
Suddenly  the  eyes  blazed  forth  in  full  rec(^;nition. 

"Why,  John  Morning!"  cried  the  Doctor,  in  his 
great  booming  voice,  grasping  my  hand  and  giving  it  a 
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t^lw -lilknM'.  grip,    -bltmlfyyour  WhT.d 
«H«*Hi.f    rdk»awthe«,„ofWiIIi«MoL« 
•nywl^e.  by  hi.  f.tW.  big  bnmn  ^  «Kl  iqZ. 

Joto.niyI«J.«,dh«mdid7ougrt«w.7uphe»?- 

"I'm  pwtty  weU.  tluiilc  you.  Doctor  Quaritch." 
-^d  I.  -«.d  I'm  •w/uily  g|«l  if.  you.    I  thought  H 

might  be  -  weU.  I  didn't  know  who  it  might  be." 
-So  you  were  prepwed.  eh?"  he  huigh«l.  ghunAi. 

•^theHfl,.     ••  But  what  ^eyouTTlSTrf 

thought  you  and  your  father  were  in  the  Klondike." 
"So  we  we»;  but  we  couldn't  rtrike  pay  thew,  ^d 

■o  we  came  over  thi.  way." 

WhUe  l»e-^ontheedgeofhi.bed.withhi.d»ort 
^  lunging  orer.  hi.  face  a%ht  with  frienddup  and 
hi.  meny  blue  eye.  agkam.  I  told  him  of  our  «h«,. 
ture.  and  of  the  fortune  we  had  made. 

"If.  too  bad  he  took  that  fever."  he  «id.  r^enwg 

to  my  father,  hi.  eye.  fuU  of  kindly  apathy. ''but  tt 
couldn  t  have  been  typhoid;  pnAably  only  a  malarial 
di«,rder-what    our    di.tingui.hed    medical    friend 

W^Tr?.  """^  "^  '•  ^*'"P^  ^  ^^  Wood.' 
Wi.h  I  had  been  here.    I  might  have  «en  what  a  diip'. 

doctor  could  have  done  for  him.    But  your  good  luck 
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in  tht  (UningB  —  that  wm  fine.  Let  me  congntulate 
70U.  John." 

*  Thank  you,"  said  I.  We  talked  about  the  treasure 
forawhile.  **ArejottitiUwiththelf«ie«tof''Iadced. 
remembering  the  timet  I  had  accompanied  him  aboard 
that  old  fteamer,  as  she  lay  along  tlM  musty  docks. 
And  at  the  mention  of  the  name  I  could  almost  sniff 
the  pungent  odor  of  the  drugs  in  the  stuffy  little  state- 
room, and  see  the  rolls  of  bandages  and  the  mysterious 
and  evil-looking  instruments  in  the  little  sea-chest. 

"Yes.  yes:  stUl  aboard  th«  old  Modesto,"  he  said, 
picking  up  the  bkck  bag  with  the  "R.  N."  marked 
upon  it,  and  opening  it  meditatively,  and,  as  I  thought, 
a  it  le  awkwardly,  which  was  explained  by  his  saying: 
"  This  isn't  my  valise.  It's  one  I  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Nason,  our  first  oflScer.  These  are  his  initiab  here. 
Nason  u  a  mighty  good  fellow,  and  he  sails  in  a  mi|^ty 
good  ship.  Yes,  the  Modesto*9  all  right.  Not  much 
for  speed  alongside  some  of  those  new  steel  greyhounds, 
but  she's  staunch  and  steady,  my  son,  and  I  like  the 
feel  of  her  deck  under  my  feet  better  than  that  of  any 
craft  I  was  ever  aboard  of.  Her  machinery  doesn't 
shake  you  all  to  pieces.  Why,  some  of  those  boats 
make  you  feel  as  if  you  were  riding  on  a  camel  that  had 
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paJpitation  of  the  heart;  but  the  Modeslo  is  ateiulv 
church."  ^^     "**^ "  * 

'No  doubt  of  it  mi» "  ...'J  T      •■• 

duplicity   fori  *"^''^«>»«%ht  feeling  of 

uupuciiy,  for  I  ^as  mentally  di«H„„  „ii 
the  Dor4«.'     *  "«"«uj7  makmg  allowances  for 

"»e  Doctor  s  strong  attachment  to  his  steamer  which  I 
had  heard  at  least  nn«  «.    •  «=«™er,  wiuch  I 

u  ai  least  one  marine  man  along  the  San  FWn 
CISCO  water  front  refer  to  as  "  th-         5 
the  Pacific"    n'^"''*"     **»«  crankiest  old  tub  on 
yu  ,  T  ®"*  ™  ^^«  ««'  often  in  a  yessel  are 

1  he  Doctor  took  his  ninp  #.«»,  u-    u 

P  P®  '"*m  his  bai?  and  MahHw,^ 

~o^^e7?;  '""  "'''  '^«'  «"«  -iW' 

•"om.     When,  at  lasl,  after  much  Dolii.  „„_  .       , 

choked  and  .^.„^  ^  ^  ^^  ^pe  'c^^' 
two  ioche,  ,„„  «.e  Cl  ""™"""'"*'^-' 
he  would  W.  aduu«ed  eve.  that  ,..11  aUoC^  rf 

^gent^meu  who  have  the  woHd'shealthioeC 
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▼easel  you  say  —  the  Flying  Mist  f  Don't  kuu^tr 
her/' 

"She's  a  steam  schooner  of  a  peculiar  rig,'  «skM  I. 
"She  has  a  veiy  tall,  slim  funnel,  almost  as  high  as  an 
ordinaiy  mast,  and  it  is  used  as  a  mast  for  the  main- 
sail." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  me  with  frank  incredulity. 

"  Oh,  no, "  said  he,  decisively.  "  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
I  have  sailed  about  a  good  bit.  There  isn't  any  such 
craft  as  that  afloat,  my  boy." 

"  All  right.  Doctor,"  said  I,  smiling  and  fanning  the 
latest  besetting  and  most  obnoxious  cloud  of  smoke 
away  from  me  with  my  hand.     "  Just  wait  and  see." 

"  Where  does  your  Flying  Mist  sail  for  ?  " 

"  For  Seattle.  From  there  I  go  down  by  the  railroad. 
It  will  be  quicker  that  way,  won't  it  ?  " 

"Well,  perhaps;  but  if  you  waited  four  days  and 
went  down  by  the  Modesto,  you  wouldn't  be  much  later. 
She'll  take  about  twelve  days  to  San  Frandsco,  if  there's 
the  right  kind  of  weather;  and  then  you  could  go  down 
along  with  me." 

"I  should  enjoy  that  very  much,"  said  I,  "but  it 
would  mean  getting  home  in  sixteen  days.  By  sailing 
on  the  Flying  Mist  to-morrow  I  shall  arrive  in  ten  days." 
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n  «  h«rd  for  .  .^  who  i,  „ev„  i.  .  h»y  to  .pp«. 

t  a.t  tai.  w.«  weU  «membe«d  by  me  .Jterw«l. 

»rt  .f  craft.  «,  fte  Doctor  tboughl.  if  d«  J^^ 
blow  ™Kte  Um,„gh  her  n„«..  M«,  who  would -a 
-uch  .  ve»el  ought  to  be  t«.W  with  ,u,picioo.    And 

ev«,  rf  .  «rfe  lading  of  the  gold  were  eff«>t«l ..  S««I. 
ft.  exua  We,  rf  it  to  the  .»h«d  involved  „  «*. 
™k-  K  It  were  to  go  .bo.«l  the  Jf«fc^,  where  he 
kaew  the  p„«er  «  weU  ■«  he  knew  hi,  own  «„„e.  th«e 

Z       kT  "^  "^"^  "™  fiom the  dock  to  the 
Mmt,  which  t»nrfer,  in  dvijized  S«>  Pre„ci«»,  w« 

»'een.^5h.    To  w«t  «,d  «ul  with  him  would  be  the 
better  way. 

"But  my  p„«^  i,  p^,^..  ^j  J  ^  ^ 
of  find.^;  tor  I  did  not  wid.  to  w,dt  for  the  JL  of 

Doctor,  comply.    "I  p«d  it  yerterd.y  to  Cpt.in 

Tr^me,  „d  I'm  ^raid  1%  have  to  go  in  hi,  ve»el." 

Ve.y  weU  •'  ,.id  the  lX«tor.  in  the  «m.  tone  he 

would  probably  have  u«d  in  giving  up  .  paUent  with  a 
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fatal  illness.  "  But  remember,  I  don't  like  your  Flying 
Mitt.  There's  something  devilish  about  this  blowing 
smoke  through  a  mainmast.  Makes  me  think  of 
Mephisto's  doings  in  '  Faust.'  I'm  not  as  suspicious  as 
many  men  who  sail  the  seas,  but  you  wouldn't  catch  me 
aboard  of  such  an  outlandish  craft.  I  wonder  they  are 
ever  able  to  ship  a  crew." 

He  picked  up  his  pipe,  as  if  he  would  like  to  exorcise 
some  unseen  imp  by  its  smoke,  but  noticing  that  I  was 
holding  my  head  as  near  to  the  window  vent  as  possible 
he  laid  it  down  with  a  sigh,  said  "Good-night,"  and 
was  soon  abed,  and,  though  perhaps  I  should  not  re- 
cord it  of  so  worthy  a  man,  snoring  lustily. 
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Doctor  QxTABn^H  was  still  asleep  the  next  momW 

when  I  arose  early,  dressed  and  went  down  to  eat  Z 
humed  breakfast.    I  thought  it  best  not  to  disturb  n.y 
fnend  with  my  adieus,  so  I  left  a  note  with  the  landlord 
saymg  "good-bye."  and  telling  the  Doctor  that  I  hoped 
to  see  him  soon  in  San  Francisco. 

With  my  rifle  over  my  shoulder.  I  foUowed  the  wheel- 
barrow in  which  my  treasure-box  was  being  trans- 
ported  to  the  beach.  Everyone  in  the  crowd  along  the 
street  recognized  the  nature  of  the  freight  in  the  banow 

ando^I^erheard  the  «mark  among  the  mine«:   ' 

ttTIJiPir  a  young  chap  to  have  charge  of  aU  that 

dust.  ^^ 

"  Looks  like  he  knew  how  to  take  care  of  it.  though  •• 
was  the  reply.  ^  ' 

I  suppose  I  did  look  rather  grim  and  formidable 

with  my  set  face  and  my  hard  grip  upon  the  barrel  of 
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the  rifle.    I  confess,  however,  that  while  I  should  not 
have  been  loath  to  level  my  weapon  at  anyone  who 

might  seek  to  rob  me  of  that  precious  box.  pressing  the 
trigger  would  have  been  a  matter  veiy  little  to  my  taste. 
But  as  eveiybody  I  met  was  civil  enough  and  respect- 
fuUy  turned  aside  for  my  wheelbarrow  load  of  gold, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  need  of  any  really  hostile  demon- 
stration  on  my  part. 

Soon  we  reached  the  beach  where  the  lighter  lay. 
Beyond  the  flat.  dark,  httle  craft,  which  was  bobbing 
on  the  low  waves  just  out  of  reach  of  the  white  surf, 
was  a  world  of  unquiet,  chilly  water  on  which  the  sun 
-hanging  rather  low  over  the  blue  Bering  in  these 
early  autumn  months  -  glinted  as  upon  a  surface  of 
steel.     There  was  a  harsh,  cutting  breeze  astir  and  the 
air  was  wonderfully  clear,  bringing  the  little  bristle  of 
masts  and  funnels  in  the  offing  within  ready  reach  of 
the  eye.     I  could  easily  make  out  the  taU.  lean  stack 
of  the  Flying  Mut,  and  wished  that  Doctdr  Quaritch 
might  have  been  there  that  I  might  convince  him  of  the 
fact  that  she  blew  smoke  through  her  mainmast. 

It  was  rather  heavy  wheeling  in  the  sand,  and  my 
man  breathed  hard  as  he  pushed  upon  the  handles  of 
the  barrow.    I  had  thought  to  have  him  wheel  the 
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treasure-box  up  the  long  g«,g.pl«Jc  and  to  We  it 
d^ted  on  the  deck  of  the  lighter  irt  once;  but  the 
lightennan-.  wugh-looking  chap  in  blue  otemll. 
and  bknket  coat,  and  with  a  grayid,,  stubbly  face- 
shook  his  head. 

"  For  the  F/ytnj^ifirff"  he  asked.  "You'Uhaveto 
wait  tiU  the  Captain  comes." 

"She's  to  sail  at  ten.  isn't  she?"  I  «sked.  "and  it's 
nine  now.  Can't  I  come  aboard  with  my  box  and  see 
that  it  is  safeguarded  ?  " 

"Your  treasure?"  he  sniflFed.  insolently.  "How 
much  d'yeh  s'pose  yeh  got  in  that  there  box  ?  'Nough 
tobuyafann?  Jest  because  yeh  got  a  litUe  dust  a^a 
gun  yeh  needn't  think  to  hurry  or  bully  me." 

"I  don't  wish  to  hurry  or  bully  anybody."  I  gaid 
with  rising  heat;  for  the  feUow's  bad  temper  provoked 
a  quick  resentment  in  me.  "  but  I  want  to  see  this  gold 
safely  aboard  the  schooner  and  into  the  purser's  hands  " 
'Guess  the  Captain's  the  only  purser  aboard  the 
schooner."  he  said,  grinning  and  biting  off  a  chunk  of 
tobacco  from  a  huge  plug  he  held  in  his  hand. «'  an'  yer 

gold  wiU  be  jest  as  safe  on  the  beach 'tiU  he  comes  as  if 
It  was  on  the  lighter.  I've  got  my  order,  an' yeh  can't 
come  aboani  now.     Dump  yer  box  on  the  beach  and 
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rt«n' over  it  with  yer  gun.  if  yeh  wMter;  but."  he  added, 
with  «  bantering  tone  not  at  aU  appreciated  by  me.  "  I 
don't  know  whether  yeh  can  handle  a  gun -might 
•hoot  some  innercent  passenger  by  mistake." 

A  few  of  the  passengers  who  had  coUected  near  the 
pUnk  and  were  enjoying  the  coUoquy  laughed  loudly 
at  this.    They  took  a  large  interest  in  the  dumping  of 
the  t«asu«.box  into  the  sand,  where  it  lay  soUdly 
enough,  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  last  ripple  of  white 
water  that  ran  up  from  the  low  waves.    I  paid  my  man 
his  dollar  and  felt  singularly  lonely  and  moody  when  I 
saw  nim  trundle  his  wheelbarrow  off  up  the  beach     I 
sat  down  on  my  box.  my  rifle  across  my  lap,  and  my 
feet  working  nervously  in  the  sand.    Some  of  the  Fly 
tng  Mist's  passengers  -  there  were  not  above  a  dozen 
in  aU  -  stroUed  near  me.  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
Mked  me  what  I  considered  impertinent  questions  about 
my  gold  -  whether  it  belonged  to  me  or  whether  I  was 
guarding  it  for  another  person;  whether  I  didn't  think 

I  was  too  young  to  be  taking  care  of  so  much  dust,  and 
whether  I  shouldn't  have  help  to  see  it  safely  aboard 
"It's  too  bad  they  haven't  got  a  regukr  shipping 

company  to  handle  such  freight."  remariced  that  oneTf 
my  inquisitow  for  whom  I  felt  the  least  repulsion.    "  I 
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hear  the  A.  C.  Company  wiU  open  an  office  here  next 
week.  If  you  had  waited  you  might  have  shipped 
with  them." 

••  Oh.  the  gold's  aU  right."  said  another  man  who  had 

jurtcomeup.    "Nobod/U  bother  it.    Thi.  is  an  honest 
camp." 

These  latter  words  were  spoken  in  a  soft,  smooth 
voice,  quite  gentlemanly  in  tone  and  veiy  accepUble 
to  my  ears  in  contrast  with  the  harsh  accents  of  the 
other  men.    But  as  I  looked  up  at  the  speaker  I  cannot 
say  that  I  was  drawn  to  him.    He  was  neatiy  dressed 
in  a  quiet  tweed  suit  and  wore  one  of  those  soft,  wide- 
brimmed  hats  so  much  affected  by  Alaskan  miners  in 
the  summer  time,  only  that  this  hat.  instead  of  being 
soiled  and  battered  like  most  of  them,  was  clean  and 
neaUy  dented  m  its  four  sides.    Yet  the  smoothly 
shaven  face  was  not  one  to  inspire  confidence.    The 
mouth  and  nose  were  regular  enough,  but  in  the  matter 
of  vision  there  was  a  pronounced  and  what  seemed  to 
me  sinister  irregularity.     In  short,  the  man  huOced  an 
eye.  his  right  peephole  being  entirely  closed.    Now 
there  is  no  doubt  many  a  highly  respectable  and  good* 
natured  gentleman  going  about  with  but  a  single  eye; 
but.  perhaps  through  some  defect  of  my  nature,  such  a 
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pe«on  i.  lawy,  impellent  to  me  unlew  he  «  .ble  -uc 
^fuUy  to  conceal  the  Iom  by  wearing  a  gl«,  aub- 
rtitute  for  the  mi«ing  orb  of  viaion.  The  man  who 
rtood  befo«  n.e  boaated  no  such  aubatitute.  and.  in 
-pite  of  hia  ateady  amile.  there  waa  aomething  ao  abhor- 
«nt  to  me  in  the  aight  of  that  drawn  bUnd  in  the  window 
of  h,a  aoul  that  I  could  hardly  look  at  him  without  a 
ahudder. 

"Ah,  my  kd. "  he  aaid  to  me  very  pleasantly,  "you've 
got  quite  a  bnrden  there.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  it 
-fely  aboanl  ahip?  1',^  aailing  down  the  coaat  my- 
aelf.  and  ao  is  this  gentleman  here  with  me;  and  if  we 
can  be  of  any  aervice  to  you.  juat  let  ua  know." 

He  puahed  forward  through  the  crowd  a  amaU  but 
veiy  atraight  man,  with  a  round  head  on  which  was  a 
blue  golf  cap.  Thia  man  had  a  pink  face  and  a  v^ry 
r^  nose.  He  wore  a  dark-brown  aweater  and  loose 
trousers  wWch  accentuated  the  ahortneas  of  hia  lega. 

"  Yea."  aaid  the  pink-faced  man.  "  I'll  be  glad  to  help 
you.  I've  had  the  care  of  gold  duat  myself,  and  know 
what  a  nuisance  it  ia." 

"Thank  you."  aaid  I.  shifting  my  rifle  so  that  the 
butt  of  it  rested  m  the  sand  between  my  feet.  "  but  Fm 
getting  along  aU  right.    As  soon  aa  the  Captain  comes 
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I ««  go  rf««d  the  lighter.    Then  if  you  w«,t  to  hod 

«»•  •  hMd  with  my  bo«  i  duJI  he  ghui  or  your  Mrirt. 
anoe/' 

-Nome  if  a  greet  pkce."  ventured  the  pink-faced 
m^n,  nodding  toward  the  town.  "StiMgert  mining 
«»mp  I  we.  ever  in.  and  I've  been  pretty  much  dl  over 
thecoMt.  Eveiybody  i.  jumping  eveiybody'a  chum 
now.  My  friend  here  h«  written  «,me  ve«e.  on  the 
claim-jumpers.    Maybe  you'd  like  to  hew  them." 

I  wa.  not  in  the  mood  to  Uve  poetry  read  to  me.  and 
P«ticuUrly  by  a  one-eyed  man.  but  the  poet  pnnhiced 
his  httle  manuscript  from  hi.  inside  coat  pocket  and 
««i  hi.  verse  with  great  gusto  and  an  indescribable 
«ng-song.  whik  the  other  passengers  gathered  about 
At  the  ck«e  of  the  reading  of  the  jingle-for  it  was 
hardly  more-there  were  some  strong  notes  of  a««,t 
from  the  crowd. 

';^  good-that  ««,  'em  up  great."  «ud  one 

n»ner.     'They  run  me  out  aU  right  -  they  were  too 
many  for  me." 

"  The  poetiy  i.  aU  right,"  said  another. 

-Ain'titgoodP-adcedthepink-facedman.addre*. 
tngme.  "And  it's  dead  ea^  for  him  to  write  such 
things.    He  just  dashes  'em  off  like  it  was  no  trouble 
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•tdl.    He's  got  loUolotlwpiecM  that  he  wrote.  Md 
lie  knows  dl  the  poeU  by  heart  -  Shdcespemre  and 

TennyMn  and  Bryant.    It's  a  g;  ^t  thing  to  be  a  poet. 
I  think." 

'*Ye«/'  mused  the  one-eyed  man.  folding  his  manu- 
script. 

The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom. 
With  golden  stars  above.' 

I  wrote  quite  a  number  of  war  poems  when  I  was  with 
Roosevelt  in  Cuba.  There's  where  I  lost  my  eye."  he 
said,  turning  to  me.  "It  was  a  splinter  from  a  sheU 
thrown  while  we  were  storming  up  San  Juan  Hill. 
The  opening  stanza  of  one  of  them  was  pretty  keen. 
I'm  telling  you.    It  began : 

•  When  the  sickening  soul  of  sUence  swoons  in  sobbing 

seas  of  sound. 
And  the  greedy  guns  are  grumbling,  throwing  grapnel 

o'er  the  ground.'" 


-Isn't  that  word  'shrapnel'?"  I  suggested. 

**  Well.  •  shrapnel '  or  'grapnel '  —  it's  aU  the  same," 

said  the  poet    "'Grapnel,' though,  is  more  aUiterative. 
I'm  great  on  alliteration." 
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-  Ye..  I  ^  you  •»,'•  «id  I.  «ni|i„g,  ^j  j^  .  „^ 
we^iy  of  the  one-e^red  man  and  hit  poetiy. 
The  pink-faced  man  wa.  quite  Mciable.    He  did  not 

teM  me  hi.  name,  but  he  told  me  quite  a  bit  of  hi.  hi- 
toiy.  and  particulariy  that  which  leUted  to  hi.  adven- 

tu«.  in  the  mine..  While  he  wa.  talldng  the  one-eyed 
i»«nrtaod  by.  adding  a  word  now  and  agab.  wC 
ever  I  chanced  to  look  up  at  him,  which  wa.  not  often 
"the  creep  which  the  «ght  of  hi.  .Io.ely  lidded  e,^' 
hole  gave  me  wa.  a  mo.t  di«ig«eablt  «n«Uon.  I  mw 
that  he  wa.ga«ng  intently  at  my  box.  That  glitterimr 
penetrating  eye  of  hi.  .eemed  d^a^,  enough,  in  1. 

bUck  keenne«.  to  bore  through  the  fir  wooci  and  through 
tlie  tough  leather,  right  i^to  the  midrt  of  the  dllrtl 
wondered,  a.  I  glanced  at  him.  if  he  were  rifting'out 
and  a«ortmg  in  hi.  mind  tho.e  bright  little  pinhead 
gnun.  and  bullet..i«ed  nugget,  which  had  been  my 

particukr  delight  a.  they  lay  in  the  gold-pan  at  cle«,. 
mg-uptime.  I  remember  that  once  I  looked  up  dutfply 
and  quertioningly  at  him,  fuU  in  that  evil  eye  of  U^ 
and  he  no  doubt  «w  irriUtion  and  .u.picion  ghmdng 
from  my  own  eyes,  for  he  turned  .uddenly  to  hi.  -  pin- 
ner." a.  he  had  caUed  him.  and  .poke  hurriedly  of  a 
matter  quite  foreign  to  the  .ubject  of  treasure. 
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I  pulled  out  my  watch  for  the  fiftieth  Ume.  and  my 
impatience  waa  vast  and  aU  afire  when  I  mw  that  it 
was  eleven  o'clocit  and  the  Captain  had  not  yet  hove  in 
^t    The    passengers    rearranged    their    baggage, 
tightening  the  straps  and  cords,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  sand,  and  the  crowd  of  beach  idlers  came 
•nd  went.     While  my  one-eyed  inquisitor  and  his 
friend  were  talking  together  and  stiU  standing  near  me. 
the  master  of  the  lighter  broke  through  the  crowd  and 
appeared  with  a  tong.  stout  hempen  line  to  one  end  of 
which  was  attached  a  white  buoy  about  as  lane  as  my 
head.  ' 

"Hitch  this  to  yer  box.  son."  he  said,  in  a  mUder 
tone  than  I  had  yet  heard  him  use,  and  with  a  friendly 
gkam  in  his  eye  which  showed  that  he  was  not  a  bad 
fellow  after  all. 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  remarked  the  poet,  before  I 
had  time  to  say  a  word. 

"Nobody  spoke  to  you."  gruffed  the  lighterman. 

"What's  it  for?"  I  asked,  referring  to  the  buoy. 

"To  mark  where  yer  box  falls  overboard." 

"Overboard?" 

"Yes,  I  mean  if  she  should  happen  to  go  splash  off 
the  boat,"  the  lighterman  explained.    "Better  let  me 
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'*<*'>«  up.  I  faHm  W  better-.  yo«.  W.  d«,>. 
«™«1I7  Me  -em  «,  ai  th.  rtuir  •.  rfn^d;  bal  th. 
Cptn.  kte  Md  whM  he  c«M.  theieTl  be  loU  «• 

Y«.  th^w  .  hitch  like  th.,_^_„.  u^  ^ 
""  way  —  twicet  uoun-  to  make  rare." 

He  Iutd«d  „d  wound  the  »pe  dHMt  the  box,  ««, 
»d  <rf  which  he  lifted  with  .  gn.nt.  for  the  co«p«. 

httle  nuu.  h»gg«l  the  «nd  «  if  a  TO.  the  top  of. 
•unkeo  poet  r  —  • 

"She  i,  h..T,,  ii,.,  d,e?-  «dd  the  lighterB«,,  « 

"« t»gg«l  „d  tilted.  «th  wh«  «emed  to  me  .  g^ri., 
««P«=t  for  the  tre„„«  he  h«l  befo«  „rfe«d  to  « 
•i-P-WWly.    After  tying  ft.  h*  ,,.  „^         ^^ 

«»m«.lik.,yrtemofla.ot^h.«d:    "Gue-webet- 
^pt  her  .board,  .fte,  .11.    If.  ^io  »de„.  but  ITl 
*»<!  fer  .t.    Yeh-«  p.id  ^  p.^,  ^., 
Wdl,fte.,ig^i.^b.^^^,     Bilirhecdled. 

A  grert,  «»gh,  wilor-looldug  fellow,  wh,«  h«d. 
were  freely  U«oo«J  in  btae  »d  red  „,,  ,k^ 

W".  .  d«py  1«A,  oune  from  the  lighter,  „d  the  tw, 
•f  lh«n  hfted  the  box  «d  c«ri«l  i,  .bo.rf.  i  ,^ 
iowed,  nodding  to  " 


one-eyed  poet  and  his  friend 
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exdunge  for  over-polite  bows  and  smiles  from  them. 

»nd  walked  up  the  pUnk  to  the  deck  of  the  lighter  with 

•  feeling  of  relief  that  was  quite  restful  after  the  strain 
of  waiting  ashore. 

"  Look  here,  young  feUer."  said  the  lighterman  m  a 
deep-breathed,  throaty  undertone  as  I  dropped  my 
rifle  butt  on  the  box  where  it  lay  amidships  of  the  flat- 
boat  and  stretched  one  arm  comfortably.  "Do  you 
know  why  I  went  out  with  that  there  line,  an*  why  I 
brought  yer  box  aboard?  It's  on  account  o'  them 
chaps  you  was  talking  with.  They  ain't  no  good.  That 
one-eyed  f eUer  is  Pete  Skttery.  that  used  to  deal  faro 

at  the  Monte  Cristo  saloon  till  they  run  him  out  fer 

f*l»e  pky;  an'  his  side  partner  is  a  crook.  I  know. 

though  I  ain't  seen  much  o' him.    They  ain't  no  good. 

I  saw  they  was  a-takin'  too  much  interest  in  yer  box. 

so  I  fetched  it  aboard  here,  out  o'  their  way.    Don't 

have  no  truck  with  ary  one  o*  'em.    They  ain't  no 

good." 

"But  he  was  in  the  Cuban  War."  said  I.  "and  lost 
his  eye  there,  so  he  says." 

"That  there  eye  was  lost  in  a  gamblm'  row  over  in 
Juneau  -  that's  where  it  was  lost."  said  the  lighterman. 
"Don't  have  no  truck  with  such  trash,  my  boy." 
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I  thanked  my  new  friend  heartUy  wd  foigot  «U  hb 
fo«ner  in«,lence.  which  I  now  -et  down  to  hi.  mUur- 
«Jly  uncouth  w.ys.    He  evidently  h«l  no  red  intention 
of  mjunng  anyone. 

Looking  out  over  the  blue  waves  to  the  Flying  MiH 
which  lay  a  mile  to  aeaward,  and  noting  how  the  ma«e.' 
of  water  ro«  and  tumbled.  I  could  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  line-and-buoy  device.  The  deck  of  the 
lighter  being  perfectly  flat  and  smooth,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  for  Neptune  to  rock  the  craft  heavily 
and  get  my  gold.  ^ 

••Once."  said  the  lighterman,  "we  lost  a  box  that 
had  «xty  thousand  in  it.  going  off  to  the  Caroline 
Stevens.  She  just  sKd  right  off  the  boat  and  down  to 
the  bottom  an'  nobody  never  seen  her  ag'in.  Ever 
«nce  then  we've  hitched  buoys  to  'em.  It's  a  good 
pUn  rf  yeh  don't  want  the  shark,  to  be  a-buyin'  fancy 
store  do'es  with  yer  gold." 

"But  the  owner,  of  the  lost  dust."  I  asked,  "didn't 
they  recover  anything  from  you  ?  " 

••Recover?    I  guess  you  don't  think  we  take  any- 

thinghke  that,  here  in  this  wild  place,  except  at  owne^. 
ru*.  That's  understood.  When  a  reg'hir  duppi„. 
company  gits  in  here  it  wiU  be  different,  but  I'd  like  to 
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know  who's  ii^ni-  to  hold  us  responsible,  as  things 
-Und,  «n'  what  court  they're  a^in'  to  git  jedgment 

m?  Ifud  be  like  tiyin' to  coUect  back  dues  fwm  them 
gulls  a-flyin'  over  there.  Of  course,  you  could  put  in 
yer  chum."  he  «ud.  grimung.  -jest  as  them  feUers  did; 
but  It's  owner's  risk  here,  every  time,  an'  you'd  have  to 
take  it  out  in  daimin',  I  guess  -  eh.  Bfll  ?  " 

BiU  nodded  sleepily  and  grinned  prodigiously. 

"I  guess  that's  what."  said  he.  with  as  much  con- 
vicUon  as  he  seemed  capable  of  expressing. 

I  lapsed  mto  a  thoughtful  mood.    The  risks  , ittend- 

uig  the  transfer  of  gold  to  vessels  in  the  stream  seemed 
out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  toil  and  trouble  involved  in 

the  process  of  taking  it  out  of  the  mine.    I  had  heard 

It  said  that  the  gold  dust  in  the  beach  sand  had  aU  been 
given  up  by  the  sea.  and  now  that  the  sea  seemed  so 

etger  to  get  back  its  treasure,  a  miner  was  lue     if  he 
hmded  any  of  it  safely  in  his  home  port. 

"The  Captain,"  I  asked,  "is  he  ever  going  to  come  ?" 
For  I  was  now  more  impatient  than  before  I  had  heard 
the  stoiy  of  the  loss  of  the  gold.    I  wanted  to  see  my 

box  safe  aboard  the  F/ytn<,  Jfirt  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  covetous  landsmen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
shoalwater  sharks  on  the  other. 
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"Oh.  he'U  be  along,"  Mid  the  Kghtenmu,,  lescuin^ 
hi*  tobM»o  plug  from  the  huds  of  BiU  after  that  indi. 
vidual  had  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  it  with  hit 
teeth.  -Ifi  any  time  to^y.  you  know,  and  the  tug. 
boat  won't  come  along  until  I  aet  the  wgnal." 

"Any  time  to^dayl"  I  exdaimed  in  diimay.  "and 
we  were  to  start  at  ten." 

"Don't  fret,  sonny.    He'U  be  here  before  dai^ 
He'll  want  the  tide,  yeh  know." 

-That's  right,"  said  Bill. 
There's  big  attractions  up  town,"  said  tiie  lighter- 

ft 


gin" 


"That's  right."  said  Bill. 
Monte,  roulette,  wheel-of-fortune,  and  plenty  of 


"That's  right,"  said  BiU.    "That's  right." 
I  groaned  and  kwked  about  witii  huge  unrest  and 
initation. 
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IN  WHICH  I  AM  RELIEVED  OP  MY  BURDEN 

r 

I  TDBNTO  toward  the  beach.  TLe  crowd  there  had 
thinned  perceptibly  and  had  lost  the  one^yed  man  and 
the  man  in  the  dark-brown  sweater.  Some  of  the  paa- 
aengew  had  wrapped  themselves  in  great-coats  or  blan- 
kets  and  were  lying  in  the  sand,  fast  asleep.  Other, 
sprawled  or  sat  about,  talking  and  reading,  and  a  few 
were  strolling  up  and  down  the  shingle,  idly.  and.  as  I 
nguded  it.  aU  too  good-naturedly.  ,  g  they  were 
-o  behrted  by  the  stupid  master  mariner,  vho.  I  began 
to  suspect,  cared  UtUe  for  his  craft  or  the  fate  of  the 

people  who  were  to  risk  their  lives  and  treasure  in  her. 
I  heard  a  cheery  voice  among  the  crowd  — Doctor 
Quaritch's  beyond  question.  He  came  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  wet  sand,  while  I  walked  to  the  after  end 
ofthelighter.  By  his  side  was  a  grinning  UtUe  Japw.- 
ese,  who  was  carrying  the  black  bag. 

"HuUo,  John!"  caUed  out  the  Doctor.    •'I  heard 
your  Flying  MiH  hadn't  saUed  yet.  so  I  dropped  down 
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<m  my  w.y  to  the  S«d  Spit,  whew  «me  Wend,  ^f 
nune  j«e  c«nping.    Guess  you  rtruck  •  pwtly  daw 

"She's  slow  «t  starting,  «,yw.y,»  I  confessed.  -But 
you  can  see  her  funnel  now.  Doctor."  I  added,  smiling, 
and  you  can  make  out  for  yourself  what  it's  like." 

The  Doctor  took  a  pair  of  pin«  n«  glasses  from  his 
wawtcoat  pocket,  and,  adjusting  them,  staled  hard 
■cross  the  water. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort."  said  he.  slowly.    -Thete 

uw't  any  such  rig  as  that  afloat    Nothing  of  the- 
well,  bless  my  soul!" 

A  litUe  curl  of  dark  smoke  had  lifted  from  the  top  of 
the  mainmast,  which  now  showed  plainly  in  the  dear 
afternoon  sunlight  as  both  mainmast  and  funnel. 

"Dashed  if  that  doesn't  beat  me r  And  he  gave  a 
soaring  laugh,  his  round  stomach  shaking.    He  stood 

for  a  few  minutes  staring  at  the  vessel,  and  then,  saying 
good-bye  to  me  and  wishing  me  a  lucky  voyage  he 
moved  on  up  the  sands,  the  Jap  foUowing  him.  and  both 
of  them  pausing  now  and  again  whfle  the  Doctor 

turned  his  eyes  upon  the  F/yinj,  if  irt  as  upon  the  rarest 
sight  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

I  went  back  and  sat  down  upon  my  box.  glad  of  the 
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bi«dc  wWch  Doctor  Qu«itdi'.  coming  had  m^le  in  the 
monotony  of  waiting. 

The  b«e«over  the  blue  Bering  cut  in  harder  than 

Y«-  I  *»«*  been  wearing  mulduks,  but  had  exchanged 
thi  warm  foots»vering  for  a  pair  of  new  calfakin 
•hoes,  so  that,  to  add  to  my  other  discomforts,  my  feet 
werecold.  F«>in  time  to  time  I  had  to  rise  and  stamp 
Ijbout  the  little  deck.    I  had  kept  a  sharp  eye  open  for 

the  commg  of  the  Captain,  looking  ac«H«,  the  beach  to 
where  the  white  tent^loths  filled  and  fluttered  in  the 
-tout  s«^  b.ee«.    Iwas  weary  ofthesightofthose 
dirty-white  tents  and  of  the  flimsy  dumties  o;  the  miners 
and  of  the  litter  and  filth  dl  about  them.    lyeamedto 
beoffforhome.    » I  could  safely  have  been  set  down 
•aong  the  taU.  smoke-browned  brick  buildings  of 
Market  street  at  that  moment  I  should  willingly  have 
^ven  one  of  those  eight  buckskin  bags  of  gold  dust. 
But  theie  I  was.  stiU  waiting.    The  low.  duU  Arctic 
«m  s«i  into  the  icy  Bering,  and  the  sharper  chiU  of 
night  came  to  further  beset  my  powers  of  endurance. 
At  last  I  heard  one  of  the  passengers  shout  derisively  • 

"Here  comes  CaptamBright-and-Eariy.  and  what  a 
load  he's  got  aboard ! " 

A  taU  hulking  figure,  moving  slowly  and  uncertainly 
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•long  the  .MKb,  Imd  appewed  •round  the  comer  o#  the 
neM««t  shuity,  aooompuiied  by  four  or  five  othen,  and 
M  they  drew  new  I  recogniied  my  one-eyed  fUend. 
whom  the  Ughteraum  h«l  told  me  wm  Pete  SUtteiy, 
and  the  litUe  pink-faced  man  who  woie  the  doric-biown 
■weater.  Both  of  these  worthy  genUemen  weie  veiy 
loow-motioned  and  were  muttering  brokenly. 

I  glared  at  the  late^somuig  skipper  sullenly,  my  pa- 
tience  worn  to  the  thinnest  possible  edge.    It  seemed 

to  me  particularly  odious  and  insolent  of  him  that  after 
•U  our  waiting  he  should  appear  in  such  an  offensive 
sUte. 

-Get  aboard  eveiybodyr  he  shouted,  as  he  reeled 
up  the  plank,  assisted  by  Bill  and  the  lighterman. 
•*Signalforyourtug.Sandy."hecommanded.  •'What's 
thatyousay?  Tidetuming?  Ofcourseitis.  What's 
the  odds?    We  can  steam  out  all  right  — all  right  I" 

I  had  observed  that  Sktteiy  and  his  friend  had  been 
keeping  close  to  the  Captain  and  that  they  seemed  to 
be  on  excellent  terms  with  him.  I  wondered  if  they 
were  not  partly  responsible  for  his  condition.  During 
the  cmbarication  of  the  passengers  and  their  effecU  the 

two  partners  were  laughing  and  joking  loosely  with  the 
Captain,  and  their  mirth  was  aU  the  more  hateful  to 
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me  when  they  preawd  upon  him  a  kmg.  bkck  bottle 

which.  I WM  gW  to  «».  he  perdrtently  reftimsd.  though 
with  the  utmost  good  natuxe. 

"Sony,  genti."  I  heard  him  «y. -but  I  know  when 
rm  down  to  my  PlimwU  line.  Ift  good  ituif,  I  know, 
but  I've  got  to  gel  •  iteuner  out  of  this  cnsy  port! 
which  is  no  port  .t  .U.  and  bucking  •  tuniiAg  tide  at 
tlurt.  So  m  have  to  beg  off.  though  I'm  gW  to  have 
h^  your  joUy  company,  which  I'U  always  i«nember 
—  always  remember." 

When  the  man  Slatteiy  came  aboard  the  lighter  the 
rfeepy  BiU  seemed  to  be  more  wakeful.    I  saw  BiU 

having  a  few  words  with  the  poet  behind  the  taU  pile  of 
»>Wge.  To  this  interview  I  paid  but  litUe  attention 
•t  the  time,  and  it  could  have  lasted  but  a  few  min- 

utes.  for  the  master  of  the  flatboat.  who  had  vamly  been 
■ignaling  for  his  tow.  suddenly  came  around  the  bag- 

g«ge  pile  and  told  his  mate  to  run  up  the  beach  and  see 
if  he  couldn't  raise  her.  BiU  went  away  and  soon  came 
b«A.  and  I  saw  the  Hghts  of  the  tug  gle«n  over  the 
water,  through  the  gathering  muik.  At  hurt  I  was  to 
be  relieved  of  the  long  ordeal  of  waiting. 

The  tug's  line  was  made  fast,  and  I  heard  her  wheeie 
violently.    Glancing  about  among  the  passengers,  I 


The  Lure  o*  Odd 
<iid  not  we  the  one-eyed  poet  or  his  companion.    It 

could  not  be,  I  thought,  that  thejr  hid  of  •  iudden  given 
up  the  idea  of  beconUng  paiMngen  on  the  Flying  MuL 
At  my  qre  ranged  about  in  aearch  of  them.  Bill  bter- 
poeed  hie  burly  form  between  me  and  the  baggage  pile. 
''I'M  have  to  move  you  and  your  box  a  Uttle further 
over."  he  said,  with  more  poUteness  than  I  had  deemed 
hun  capable  of  exhibiting.  "You're  in  the  runway 
here."  ' 

I  made  no  protest,  but  I  observed  that  in  shoving  my 
box  a  "litUe  further  over**  he  placed  it  in  a  position 
which  I  deemed  uangeroudy  near  the  edge  of  the  lighter. 

"Oh.  you  needn't  wony  about  that."  said  he.  in 

tones  meant  to  be  reassuring,  for  I  had  grasped  the  box 
to  prevent  his  moving  it  any  farUier.    "It  can't  go 

overboard.    It  sticks  to  the  deck  too  dose  for  that." 

"But  there's  no  railing,"  I  insisted,  "and  it  might 
■lide  off.  The  sixty  Uiousand  dollars  went  over  the 
aide,  and— " 

-Oh.  tiiat's  a  faiiy  tale."  sneered  BiU.  "He  tried 
toscareyeh.    Didn't  yeh  see  him  tip  me  tiie  wink?" 

Seeing  Uiat  I  could  make  no  headway  witii  the  ob- 
durate Bill.  I  looked  about  for  his  master,  to  whom  I 
tiiought  to  appeal;  but  tiie  lighterman  was  away  for^ 
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WMd.  while  I  WM  wdl  •».  and  I  did  not  <kre  to  Ute 
mjgoldtogowdipedctohim.  The te* wm aot rough. 

thew  being  only  .  light  wind  now  «.d  .  few  roige.. 
1T»«»  WM  ledly  not  much  cauae  for  apprehenrion  re- 
g«ding  the  aafety  of  the  treMure.  So  I  rtood  leaning 
iW^inrt  the  baggage,  feeling  the  grateful  motion  of  the 
■tow^ing  craft  ai  Ae  was  towed  neaier  and  nearer 
^Flying  Mitt. 

Looking  back  at  the  lighU  of  Nome,  as  they  twinkled 
•long  the  beach,  it  did  not  aeem  such  a  desolate  place 
•■  it  had  during  those  waiting  hours.    After  aU.  the 

«mp  had  treated  me  weU  and  had  given  me  a  fortune. 
I  could  not  help  having  a  Uttle  friendly  feeling  for  it. 

Not  far  astern  I  could  hear  the  "put-put"  of  agaso- 
Ibe  Uunch.  which  seemed  to  be  foUowing  us.  I  won- 
dered for  a  moment  if  it  could  contain  bekted  passen- 
ge«  for  the  Flying  Mut;  but  this.  I  thought,  could 

lordly  be  the  case,  considering  the  tardy  start  which  we 
weremaking.  What  seemed  lather  strange  to  me  was 
the  fact  that  the  launch  showed  no  lights.  StiU,  as  we 
were  in  waters  where  port  regulations  were  vagiie  and 
loosely  appUed.  it  did  not  matter  much. 

As  we  were  towed  a  littie  farther  out  we  were  swept 
by  a  sudden  blast  of  wind.    The  lighter  careened 
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q«teMjr,BgrAko#tlncfirftriringh%h.    Atthe. 
tint  tli«.  w«.  •  Aock  ••  o#  the  itrikini  ol  •  w«^. 

How  I  low  0D«  of  Umm  cn^  flatbofttof* 

•Ukdy  to  tttm  turtle  My  minute,"  Mid  anothtrpM. 
MQgw,  with  ft  gup. 

A«  tho  little  c»lt  heeled  ofw  oomy  rfde.  I  hoMd  . 
commotion  forward,  where  eome  of  the  topmoet  beg- 
gH*  o*  the  haetily  thrown  together  pile  had  fallen  on 
thedeck.  I  turned  to  look  ahead  in  the  darknee^  and 
hewd  the  Ughterman  ewearing  and  the  Captafa  bawling 
out  Olden.  At  that  moment  I  heard  a  ** chug- in  the 
water,  and,  turning  quickly,  my  eye  did  not  catch  the 

pwdoue  equare  object  ft  had  held  in  Tiew  aU  day  hmg. 
The  lege  of  the  cumbenome  Bill  were,  I  thought,  ob- 
•wiring  my  dght  of  ft;  but  a.  they  were  quickly  wfth- 
drawn,  the  man  itarting  forward  wfth  a  "What'a  the 

matter,  there?"  I  «iw  at  agUmce  that  my  tieawiwwae 
gone.  The  "chug- I  had  heard  was  made  by  the  fall- 
ing  of  the  heavy  box  into  the  water. 

•*My  gold  ia  overboard!"  I  shouted  to  Captain 
IVanaome.    "Stopher  — please  itop  her  !" 

The  Captain  stood  within  ten  feet  of  me  and  his  face 
was  in  the  light  of  a  Untem  that  was  sitting  on  the  bag- 
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f*f*  VO^    I  Mw  bim  bUok  uaconcmMdl^  and  thin 
■tan  Unpidlj  M I  odkd  oat  agdn: 

H«  iwiin  a  bloodssttidUoi  oiuh  and  cdltd  the  Ughtar- 

■n. 


••What  about  thkr  he  Mlwd.    "Mmi  aaj.  he  hw 
loit  hii  gold  overboMd."    Hit  speech  wm  thick  and 

•Imoit  incohefent.  while  hie  tone  wai  fun  of  indiifeiwice. 
But  the  Mghterman  wae  aU  ■jrmpathy  in  an  inetant. 
•'Bin."  he  thouted,  «*«ignal  for  a  etopP 

In  thoee  fint  breath-breaking  moments  of  my  ter- 
riWe  loes  ft  aeemed  to  me  that  ft  took  the  vUhunous 
Bin  half  an  hour  to  gel  his  lantern  and  make  the  eignal; 
•nd  when  he  did  io  there  wae  no  reeponee  from  the  tug. 
I  heard  the  quick  "put-putl-  of  the  kunch  and 
inMinctiTeljr  I  felt  that  the  praeenoe  of  that  njght- 
cniiiing  craft  wai  in  tome  way  connected  with  the  kw 
of  nqr  treamre.    I  turned  qukskly  to  the  lighterman. 

"Your  man  Ml."  I  cried,  "purfied  my  box  over- 
board,  and  thoee  feUowi  who  are  foUowing  u«  in  the 
Iwnch  wfll  tiy  to  get  ft.  Fm  going  to  take  the  imaU 
boat  towing  behind  there  and  tee  that  they  don't  rob 
-  Wfflyoaoomeandhelpme?'' 
-I  can't,"  he  laid.    -I  can't  leave  tiU  she  stops. 
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And  don't  you  take  that  boat.    The  lighter  will  atop 
in  a  minute,  as  soon  as  they  git  our  signal/' 

"Yes,  and  by  that  time  my  gold  will  be  stolen. 
They'll  see  the  buoy,  pull  up  the  line  and  make  away 
with  the  box." 

I  ran  aft,  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  my  rifle  in  my 
hand,  and  hauled  in  the  rope  of  the  small  boat  hurriedly. 

'•Leave  that  boat  alone!"  yelled  the  lighterman, 
running  after  me.  But  I  sprang  m  over  the  bow,  un- 
tied the  Une  and  fell  astern  rapidly. 

The  lighterman  yowled  after  me  in  the  darkness, 
but  I  paid  no  heed  to  his  calls,    fieizmg  the  oars,  I 
rowed  like  mad  toward  the  spot  where  I  could  hear 
the  gasoline  engine  "putting"  and  purring.    I  righUy 
divined  that  this  would  be  the  place  where  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  scoundrels  who  had  been  foUowing  us  would 
have  spied  the  white  buoy  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
dark  water.    My  little  boat  was  tossed  about  upon  the 
waves,  but  I  pulled  steadily.    I  had  been  nursing  my 
muscles  with  the  mining  shovel  and  they  were  hard  as 
wood;  and,  being  handy  with  the  oars,  I  made  the  little 
craft  fly  toward  the  launch.    As  she  lose  on  one  of  the 
waves,  I  saw  a  light  flash  out  within  two  hundred  feet 
of  me.    There  was  the  launch  and  in  her  were  two  men 
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hauling  on  a  line  over  the  side.    I  yelled  at  them  lustily, 
but  they  paid  no  heed.    Now  they  pulled  at  something 

heavy  —  my  box  of  a  certainty -- and  lifted  it  into  their 
boat 

Immediately  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  engine  "put- 
ting" and  whirring,  and  as  my  boat  fell  into  the  scoop 
of  the  dark  sea,  I  could  do  nothmg  but  pull  at  the  oats 
and  shout. 

When  my  craft  lifted  again  and  I  could  see  the  light 
of  the  launch,  I  raised  my  rifle  and  sent  a  si  >t  singing 
over  it,  and  then  another  and  another. 

"Bang!  bang!  bang!"  The  sounds,  in  that  great 
expanse  of  sea,  seemed  but  toyish  and  trivial  in  their 
volume,  and  as  for  the  eflfect  upon  the  men  m  the  htunch 
the  firing  counted  for  naught. 

The  light  went  out  suddenly,  and  as  I  could  see 
nothing  of  the  men  in  the  boat  nor  even  the  outline 
of  the  craft,  there  was  little  use  of  further  shooting. 
Indeed,  I  was  sony  I  had  shot  or  shouted,  for  I  might 
have  pulled  in  nearer  before  the  light  was  extinguished, 
when,  at  closer  range  and  being  so  well  armed,  I  might 
have  commanded  the  situation.  Now  there  was  noth- 
ing left  but  aimless  and  futile  rowing  in  the  direction 
which  I  blindly  judged  the  launch  had  taken.    As  for 
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theIigliter,alie8eemedtoh«Teleftinetomyf«te.  F^ 
over  the  water  I  could  see  her  lighU  Md  tho«  of  the 
tug  proceeding  out  to  sea;  but  my  inteiert  wai  no  longer 

in  My  way  connected  with  her  or  with  her  men,  though 
I  own  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  ruffianly  BiD  for  a 
brief  moment  and  square  accounts  with  him  in  some 
way.  AH  that  I  strained  forward  to  now  was  to  detect 
•nd  confront  the  poetical  Pete  Slatteiy  and  his  pink, 
faced  friend. 
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wlud.  ™d.  .  bre.kw^  for  m..  d«  I  ^,  J^^ 
g^tJUBcuttytaUnding.    A.  it  w«.  I  I,«l  u,  w«fc  in 

"7°"™^<"""'y'™«-    So,indw.chrfdi««rt 
«.d  wrth  my  U»„glrt.  »d«„g  di^  i„^  ^  ,^ 

OijAe.  the  cluim,„  .f  a.  ronmdttee  of  Sirf„.  • 
-*«I.  «.  „  art  ame  .0  fte  «,^5h  c»p  ^<^1" 
«»  w.y  of  public  officm  for  tte  <fct«tion  «d  p«„M.- 
»«t  of  cmw,  »,Je«  CM  counted  the  d.tMhn«nt  of 
•oldHw  who  idled  .bout  the  plMc 

G"  ChAe'.  -bin  «.  d«k  „d  he  w«  «„„«, 
•*ep  when  I  I^cW  h.«hly«d  with  inten«  .nd. 

.^.  «o«dng  him  «d  iJl  hi.  dog.,  which  nu«fc  .  t* 
m«.do«.f„«ju«in«d.u„d^.    SoonI«w. light 

«l»»»gh  the  Bltle  window  „d  he«d  the  voiceof  ClX 
wh»«  I  knew  «,y  weU.  c«»i„g  „d  quietmg  the  dog.. 
But  the  bmte.  Kt  up  ™ch  imother  hubbub  whenX 
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door  WMB  opened  that  he  could  not  make  out  what  I 
hwl  come  to  teU  him.    At  laat.  after  kicking  the  nofay 

•mmd.  aU  out  of  doo«.  he  heard  my  stor^.  told  with  a 
quivering  excitement  akin  to  despair,  and  wa.  inatantiy 
•ympathetic,  though  not  so  resourceful  as  I  had 
hoped. 

••  It's  too  bad  -  too  bad.  John."  said  he.  stroking  his 
Aaggy    beard.    "Forty    thousand    dollars    in    dust' 
That's  a  big  loss.    They  worked  it  sUck.  didn't  they? 
Let's  see.    What  can  be  done  ?    You  say  you  think  it 
was  Pete  Slatteiy.  but  you  don't  know.    Pete's  a  neat 
^  hand,  and  not  above  such  a  game  as  that.    He  has  the 
mug  for  it.  and  was  crooked  at  cards,  they  say.  though 
I  am't  heard  of  his  liftin'  any  dust  before." 
••The  litUe.  round  man  with  the  pink  face  and  the 

red  nose  -  the  man  who  wore  the  dark-brown  sweater  " 
I  suggested,  my  words  running  together  in  my  anxious 
taste  to  offer  something  on  which  instant  action  might 
betaken.    •'Do  you  know  who  he  is?" 

Gus  Clarke,  assuming  an  official  air.  pulled  lis  beard 
and  thought,  while  my  wet  feet  nervc:,sly  Uiv^ed  the 
floor. 

-No."  he  said,  after  a  few  minutes.  "I  don't  know 
•8  I  ever  seen  him.    Must  be  a  cLechako." 
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By  "chechako,"  he  meant  new^mer.    But  this 
-Peculrtion.  «.  weU  .8  those  which  he  further  dfeied, 

was  of  Uttle  astBtanoe  to  me  in  my  burning  impatience 

to  get  something  done  toward  detecting  the  robbers  and 

»^g«ning  my  lost  treasure. 
"I  think  you'd  better  report  aU  this  to  Captain 

Walker  m  the  morning,"  said  Gus  Clarke,  "though  it 
am't  likely  the  soldiers  can  do  much  for  you.    You 
■ee.  we  are  working  this  Safety  Committee  on  the  q.  t. 
for  the  present  and  not  many  people  know  about  it. 
We've  got  some  pretty  sharp  men  in  it.  and  they  know  a 
thmg  or  two.    My  opinion  of  the  soldiers  guarding  this 
here  camp  is  that  they're  a  lot  of  doughheads.    StiU, 
they  might  help  you  some.    But  you  can't  do  nothm^ 
to-night.  John-not  a  thing.     Better  get  back  to  the 

Golden  North  and  get  your  feet  dried  out  and  go  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  I'U  caU  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 

•nd  "ee  what  can  be  done." 

-But  by  morning  they'll  have  my  gold  packed  clear 
over  to  Topkok.  and  I'U  never  see  it  again."  said  I. 
bitterly,  fearing  in  my  drooping  heart  that  I  had  seen' 
the  hut  of  the  eight  buckskin  sacks  with  the  "J.  M." 
Htamped  upon  them.  Perfiaps  by  this  time  the  gold 
was  being  transferred  to  other  receptacles.  aU  marks  of 
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its  identity  dettroTMl.  and  it  wm  being  "packed**  ob 

dog-back  to  tome  far-awaj  place. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  of 

Safety  veiy  sagely,  "the  oniy  way  they  can  get  out  of 

Nome  City  with  that  gold  is  to  take  it  aboaid  some  Te»- 
sel,  and  they  won't  tiy  to  do  that  to-night." 

"  Why,  they  might  have  gone  out  to  the  Flying  MitL 
They  were  friendly  w  th  the  Captain.  TTi^  may  have 
been  in  league  with  him." 

"Onlikely,  my  boy,  veiy  onlikely."  said  the  judicial 
Gus  Clarke.    "I  know  Captain  Transome  and  he's 
square  as  that  table,  though  he  does  gin  up  a  little  too 
heavy  once  in  a  while.    It  was  them  and  their  hquor 
that  kept  him  back  untO  after  dark,  so  they  could  have 
the  box  throwed  overboard;  but  they  wouldn't  try  any 
game  of  runnin'  off  with  it  on  his  schooner.    He 
wouldn't  stand  for  it  and  they  know  it.    Your  gold  is 
here  in  the  camp  somewhere,  and  I'll  hunt  it  up  for 
you  to-morrow  if  it's  to  be  found,  and  land  that  chap 
Slatteiy  and  his  pal  in  the  cahOwose -- that  is,  if  it's 
them  that  done  it,  and  you  seem  pretty  positive  it  was." 
"  And  you'll  get  started  bright  and  eariy  P  "  I  insisted, 
loath  to  give  up  all  opportunity  of  a  night  search  for 
the  gold,  and  yet  convinced  after  a  fashion  that  Grus 
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Cbrke  would  do  his  bert  to  aid  me  a.  ioon  M I  diould 
come  around  in  the  morning. 

"Suze,"  promiied  he. 

"And  aet  the  other  membera  of  the  Committee  at 
woric  hunting  it  up?** 

"Sure." 

I  bade  him  "good-night "  very  kindly  and  went  away. 
It  was  late,  but  I  could  not  yet  go  back  to  the  hotel.  I 
was  too  fuU  of  the  dreadful  .enae  of  my  loss.  I  was 
hoping,  also,  that  a  lucky  chance  might  aid  me  to 

•tumble  upon  the  robbers  that  very  night.  Aslstrode 
feverishly  ak>ng  the  craay.  creaking  sidewalks  of  the 
■linking  streeto  of  the  town,  past  open  gambling  dens. 

■fl*me  with  lights,  past  dance-halls  where  gaUy  dressed 
giris  smiled  and  beckoned  at  me,  I  peered  into  this  and 
that  place  of  sin,  in  the  vague  hope  of  catching  sight  of 
Slattery  or  his  companion,  and  at  each  faOure  in  the 
■ewch  my  depression  of  spirits  was  something  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  young  and  generaUy  buoyant 
nature  like  mine  to  bear. 

How  could  I  go  home  empty-handed  and  teU  my 
father  that  I  had  lost  the  gold?  How  could  I  own  to 
him  that  the  fortune  for  which  he  had  risked  so  much 
and  had  come  so  near  to  his  death  to  hiy  hold  upon 
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hMd  utterij  vuiuhed  dmort  before  my  tight,  while  I 
WM  powerleM  to  pnvent  itf  Iom  ?    Blind,  unieuoning 
aelf -MscuMtioii  held  me  to  the  rack  in  that  fint  hour  of 
wandering.    Had  I  been  •  little  mow  vigilant,  the  fel- 
low  BiU  might  not  have  had  hi«  opportunity  to  puih 
the  box  overboard.    Why  had  I  let  him  ahove  it  ao  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  lighter  in  the  first  place?    Itwaatrue, 
•»  Gus  aarke  had  seen  from  my  recital,  thai  the  man 
Slatteiy  and  his  companion  had  kept  the  Captain 
Mhore  in  some  drinking  resort  that  they  might  delay 
him  and  thus  take  advantage  of  the  darkness.    Why 
had  I  not  suspected  something?    Why  had  I  not  been 
more  alive  to  the  situation  and  the  peril?    Whenlhad 
noted  that  they  did  not  sUy  aboard  the  lighter  it  had 
been  chUdish  of  me  not  to  have  suspected  the  very  plot 
that  had  been  carried  out.    How  easily,  and  neatly, 
and  completely  they  had  victimized  me  I 

And  then  a  wave  of  self-pity  swept  over  me.  How 
much  more  wisely  would  any  man  have  acted  under 
the  dreumstances?  Was  not  the  whole  affair  most 
unusual?  Who  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  robbeiy- 
of  gold  being  thrown  deliberately  into  the  sea  to  be 
fiahed  up  again  by  the  thieves  ?  And  the  man  BiU—who 
could  reasonably  have  suspected  him  in  the  part  he  was 
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playing?  HewMoneoflhecrewofthelightei— thewhole 
crew, «)  f„  «,  I  could  «e-and  the  trusted  servant  and 
•gent  of  the  public.   Who  could  have  suspected  him  ? 

But  of  what  avaU  would  be  aU  the  explanations  I 
might  make  to  my  father  as  to  the  loss  of  the  gold? 
He  was.  as  I  have  said  before,  exceedingly  strict  in  his 
dealings  with  others.  I  would  rather  have  been  re- 
■ponsible  to  any  other  man  alive.  Explanations! 
Why.  I  had  often  heard  him  say  that  he  never  deaU  in 
explanations  himself,  and  wanted  no  man  to  explain 
or  apologize  to  him. 

And  to  such  a  man.  looking  at  him  for  a  moment 
whoUy  aside  from  the  natural  compassion  and  affection 
that  I  must  feel  for  a  father  who  loved  me  in  spite  of 

•11  my  faults  -  to  such  a  man  I  must  go  home  and  say, 
-The  gold  that  you  worked  for.  starved  for,  sickened 
and  aknost  died  for,  is  lost !  ** 
In  those  first  dazed  hours  I  did  not  think  of  my  own 

«A«e  of  the  stolen  gold,  nor  of  my  wasted  hOwr.  I 
could  afford  to  lose  time  and  treasure.  I  was  young 
•nd  the  world  lay  aU  before  me;  and  though  I  had 
built  mightily  upon  the  fortune  that  had  come  so  quickly 
I  could  work  and  regain  it.  But  to  the  good  folk  at 
home  the  blow  would  be  terrible 
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Again  I  thought  of  the  infamoiu  Bill,  Mid  m  I  did  to 
it  awmed  to  me  that  hy  going  down  to  the  lighter, 
which,  no  doubt,  had  returned  from  the  Flying  Mi$t,  I 
might  get  tome  nght  of  the  raKal  and  ponibly  captuie 
him.    All  thii  time  I  had  been  canyingmj  rifle,  though 
I  had  not  often  been  remfaided  of  it,  as  it  waa  a  Ught 
weapon.    Its  preaence  on  my  shoulder  was  quite  com- 
forting, however,  as  I  strode  down  the  beach  to  the 
place  where  the  lighter  had  been  stranded  with  the 
other  shore-lying  craft.    But  when  I  found  the  flatboat 
b  the  darkness  there  was  no  sign  of  life  on  or  about  the 
square  UtUe  hulk.    So  I  walked  back  toward  the  Gol- 
den North,  away  from  the  sound  of  the  melancholy 
surf,  the  voice  of  which  seemed  doubty  sad  to  me,  stag- 
gering as  I  was  under  this  heavy  stroke  of  misfortune. 
The  warmth  of  the  big  stove  in  the  tavern  and  the 
lingering  food  smells  that  haunted  the  little  dining- 
room,  which  was  also  sitting-room,  public  room  and 
office  all  in  one.  reminded  me  of  how  miserabty  cold 
and  hungiy  I  was,  for  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  morn- 
ing and  my  feet  were  still  wet  and  cold  from  wading  in 
the  surf. 

The  landlord,  who  was  still  out  of  bed,  although  it 
was  nearly  midnight,  was  greatly  surprised  when  he 
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■•wme.  I  refndned  from  telling  him  of  my  loM.  He 
wouM  hew  of  it  MOD  enough.  I  merely  told  him  that 
I  had  not  tdcen  pMMge  b  the  Flying  Mist  after  aU. 
The  good  man  fetched  me  some  cold  boiled  beef,  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  which  I  attacked 
ravenouify. 

"You  can  have  the  same  bed  you  had  last  night, 
John,"  said  he.  turning  to  attend  to  some  other  late- 
comers. "You  know  the  way  up.  Turn  in  whenever 
it  suits  you." 

I  was  now  dried,  warmed  and  well  fed,  and,  although 
nol  a  bit  sleepy,  I  thought  it  best  to  retire  and  get  as 
much  rest  as  possible  for  the  day  of  hard  detecUve  woric 
that  lay  before  me  in  the  morning.  So  up  the  rickety 
■tairs  I  mounted  and  walked  to  the  door  of  the  UtUe 
box  of  a  room  which  I  had  thought  never  to  see  again. 
My  tummg  of  the  handle  brought  forth  a  lusty  "  Who's 
there?"  And  in  an  instant  I  knew  by  that  booming 
vofce  that  Doctor  Quaritch  stiU  kept  the  incommo- 
dious  lodging  we  had  shared  together  on  the  previous 

night.    I  rtuck  my  head  inside  the  door  and  announced 
myself. 

"Goodness  me!"  was  the  Doctor's  greeUng.    "It's 
you  again,  is  it,  John  Morning?    Light  the  candle. 
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Then  you  didn't  get  away  after  aU  ?  I'm  mighty  glad 
of  it.  Hated  to  aee  you  set  saU  in  that  funnel-marted 
thing.  Now  you  can  go  down  to  San  Frandaco  with 
me." 

I  atruck  a  match  and  looked  about  for  the  candle, 
finding  it  on  a  chair  near  the  head  of  his  bed. 

"But.  Doctor,"  said  I, as  the  candle-wick  biased  up 
and  I  took  the  hand  he  extended  to  me  from  under  the 
shoddy  blanket,  "I've  met  with  a  terrible  loss.  My 
gold  is  gone  — stolen!" 

"No I    How  in  tunket  did  it  happen?" 

"They  threw  it  overboard  and  then  fished  it  up  be- 
fore I  could  reach  them." 

I  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  my  bed  and  told  the  sony 
tale  of  the  robbery. 

"WeU,  weU,"  said  the  Doctor,  at  the  close  of  my 
narration.  "That  beats  aU.  That's  the  worst  I  ever 
heard.  But  there's  a  chance  yet— you  may  get  it, 
though  it's  doubtful  —  mighty  doubtful.  The  soldien 
here  are  not  likely  to  be  first-class  detectives,  and  your 
Safety  Committee  can  hardly  hope  to  cope  with  such 
shrewd  criminab." 

"  I'm  afraid  they're  not  much  good,"  I  owned. 

"You'd  know  that  one-eyed  chap  again,  of  oourae. 
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a  70U  saw  him.  which  you  may  never  have  the  chance 
to  do,  and  the  other  rascal." 

"Oh,  I'd  know  him,  too,  and  BiU,  though  BiU  was 
only  a  tool." 

"Yes;  they  must  have  hired  him  to  push  the  box 
overboard.  WeU.  now,  my  boy.  go  to  bed  and  get  to 
-leep.  You'U  want  to  be  pretty  active  to-monow. 
It'll  be  a  busy  day.  Til  help  you  all  I  can.  and  the 
Jap.  too.  though  he  doesn't  count  for  much." 

I  went  to  bed  and  lay  veiy  stiU.  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  the  good  Doctor  Quaritch.  But  I  doubt 
if  either  of  us  slept  above  an  hour  or  two.  When  I  did 
drop  off  I  was  wrestling  ^iti,  Pete  Slattery,  whose  one 
eye  became  a  gigantic  searchlight  and  dazzled  me  so 
that  I  was  blinded  and  dazed  and  had  to  let  him  go. 
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Wb  were  both  emtlj  Mdr  in  the  bride,  biting  air  of 
the  Arctic  moniing.  going  down  to  the  lighter  to  see  if 
aught  mjght  be  learned  of  the  iniquitous  Bil.  I  never 
knew  the  surf  to  sound  so  dismal  or  the  briny  bieath 
of  the  ocean  to  be  so  chill  and  discomforting  as  when 
we  reached  the  lone  lighter,  lying  black  and  wet  there 
in  the  wave-washed  sands.  In  places  the  foam  was 
crisply  set  in  icy  bubbbles  that  crackled  under  our  feet 

There  were  few  people  on  the  beach  and  no  one  about 
the  ugly  flatboat.  We  waited  there  a  Uttle  while  in  the 
cold.  sUmping  our  feet  to  keep  them  warm.  Just  as 
we  were  about  to  give  up  the  watch  for  the  time  the 
lighterman  walked  briskly  down  the  sands,  all  bundled 
up  in  his  blanket  coat  and  his  white  breath  hanging 
•bout  him  like  a  wraith. 

When  I  ran  up  to  him  eageriy  and  inquired  as  to  tb; 
whereabouts  of  Bill,  the  lighterman  shook  his  head. 

''Bill's  quit  the  countiy  —  lit  out  last  night  and  left 
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«ne  in  tl»e  hiich  to  gtt  thi.  bkmed  b«rt  b«;k  he«  dl 
•tone.  I'm  •wfuUy  aony  jou  lort  your  gold,  my  boy. 
but  you  shouldn't  V  took  that  hoet." 

"I'U  see  that  you  get  it  again."  I  promiaed.    "But 
Where's  Bill  gone?" 
"South,"  was  the  short  reply. 
"South?" 

"Yes;  saUed  on  the  Flyin'  Mitt.  She  didn't  git 
•way  tiU  two  or  three  o'clock  this  morning.  I  guess. 
Somethin'  wrong  with  her  machineiy.  or  else  the  Cap- 
tain  didn't  want  to  buck  the  tide  after  all." 

^' Do  you  know  if  any  other  boats  went  out  to  her?" 

"No;  we  was  the  hut  one." 

"Are you  sure?" 

"Well,  of  course  I  didn't  keepa  kwkout  aU  night,  but 
I'm  pretty  sure,  just  the  same." 

"  How  do  you  think  BiU  got  away?    Thcymusthave 

wanted  to  leave  him  ashore,  after  what  I  reported  about 
his  helping  to  steal  the  gold.' 

"Oh.  the  Captain  didn't  take  him  knowingly." 
"How  then?    Did  he  stow  himself  away?" 
"That's  what  I  think.   He  didn't  want  to  make  him- 
■elf  too  numerous  on  deck,  you  can  bet  on  that.    But 
he  was  waitin'  aU  the  while  for  that  one^d  feUer  to 
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come  •board.    And  they  just  wiled  .way  with  him. 

He  must  feel  rotten  cheap  by  this  time." 
When  we  passed  down  to  where  the  Doctor  stood  on 

the  sands  he  made  sharper  queries,  based  on  his  nauUcal 

knowledge,  but  nothing  shaking  the  ugly  fact  that  BUI 
had  whoUy  escaped  us  and  had  gotten  away  on  the 
Flying  Miat  could  be  learned. 

"They  fooled  him  good."  said  the  lighterman  when 
we  had  fully  discussed  the  robbery  and  Bill's  connec- 
tion with  it.  •'  an'  it  serves  the  cuss  joUy  weU  right.  He 
aUus  was  a-shiridn',  no-account  chap,  but  I  didn't 
think  he'd  jine  a  gang  o*  dust-liftew  like  them." 

"So  you  think  he  was  really  in  with  the  otherfeUows?" 
remarked  the  Doctor. 

"Why.  it's  only  what  I  sispidon.  yeh  know,  but  it 
stands  to  reason,  don't  it  ?    The  critters  that  pulled  up 
the  dust  told  him  they'd  jine  him  in  the  FlyirC  Mut  an' 
sheer  the  gold  with  him.    So  as  soon  as  the  baggage 
is  off  he  goes  an'  hides  away  on  the  schooner  until  the 
lighter  goes  ashore,  expectin'  all  the  time  them  fellers 
would  come  out  in  their  launch  an'  bring  the  gold  an' 
saU  away  with  him.    But  the  lunkhead  got  left.    He 
might  'a*  knowed  they  wasn't  goin'  to  go  an'  diwy  up 
with  him.  an'  if  he'd  had  a  gnun  o'  sense- which  he 
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never  did  liave,M  faraa  I  seen  -  he  might  Vknowed 
Capt'n  TraMome  wouldn't  rt*n'  fer  that  kind  of  a  deal, 
even  drunk  as  he  was.    The  other  feUew  was  sharp. 
Thqr'rehid  aroun' the  camp  somewhereswaitin'achanst 
to  git  the  gold  aboard  o*  some  vessel;  but  they  can't  git 
it  off  on  my  lighter-you  kin  bank  on  that,  gentlemen." 
On  inquiiy  from  the  honest  lighterman,  we  found 
that  two  vesseb  would  be  saiUng  in  the  afternoon,  and 
I  determined  to  hang  about  the  beach  with  as  many 
soldiers  and  as  many  oflBcers  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
as  I  could  get  to  help  me  in  the  search  for  my  stolen 
treasure. 

I  went  to  the  army  barracks  and  found  Captain 
Walker,  who  had  chaige  of  the  detachment  sUtioned 
near  the  camp. 

TU  help  you  aU  I  can."  said  the  Captain,  when  I 
told  him  of  my  loss,  "but  I  doubt  if  anything  can  be 
done."  He  detaUed  three  of  his  men  to  make  a  search 
for  the  robbers,  and  the  word  was  passed  among  all  the 
•oldiew  of  his  company  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
rascals. 

I  rejoined  the  Doctor  at  the  Golden  North,  and  he 
and  I  went  to  Gus  Clarke's  cabin.  Clarke  was  there 
with  two  other  members  of  the  Committee,  discussing 
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the  robbeiy.    Thete  two  were  directed  by  him  to  in- 

f onn  the  others  and  be  on  the  lookout  for  Pete  Sktteiy 

and  the  pink-faced  man.    It  was  not  long  before  the 

whole  camp  knew  of  my  loss,  and  I  was  stopped  many 

times  in  the  street  by  sympathetic  acquaintances,  who 

wished  to  condole  with  me  and  to  suggest  the  possible 

hiding-pkce  of  the  robbers.    Many  of  the  minen 

scouted  the  idea  that  the  gold  was  still  in  the  camp. 

Some  wise  oracle  among  them  had  insisted  that  the 

treasure  and  the  robbers  must  all  have  gone  in  the>/y- 

ing  Mitt,  and  the  majority  adhered  to  this  theory. 

But  Gus  Clarke  and  his  men  made  a  faithful  search 

about  the  camp  whUe  the  Doctor  and  I,  together  with 

Yohara,  the  Jap,  lay  about  the  lighters. 

In  the  afternoon,  two  hours  before  the  sailing  of  the 
Robert  Dollar  for  San  Francisco,  four  men  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  were  on  hand  at  the  lighter  and  closely 
scrutinized  each  passenger  that  went  aboard,  as  well  as 
*»"  *>««g««e.  My  heart  leaped  when  I  saw  a  treasui«- 
box  of  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  my  own  taken 
aboard  and  tied  with  a  long  line  and  buoy.  The  gold 
was  in  the  chaige  of  a  big,  burly  Swede,  who  protested 
violently  when  a  close  inspection  was  made  of  it  by  the 
Committeemen. 
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"Ay  tank  you  don't  got  any  rights  to  coom  »-mud- 
dlin'  mit  deesen  bokes,"  he  said,  angrily,  AmI^.^  }^ 
white  hair.  "You  don't  got  any  rights.  I  vait  two 
hours  to  get  me  dis  bokes  on  deesen  boats,  and  I  don't 
yant  no  mans  muddlin'  mit  it" 

When  the  inspectors  saw  the  markings,  one  of  *t*«»m 
said: 

"It's  Lindbloom's.  He's  one  of  the  biggest  minera 
up  on  Anvil  Creek.  It's  all  right,  my  friend,"  he  added, 
in  pacific  tones  to  the  Swede.  "  We're  only  doing  our 
duty." 

And  the  vigiUuit  officers  certamly  did  all  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  But  I  was  not  satis- 
fied. I  could  have  wished  that  every  trunk  and  package 
brought  aboard  m^ht  be  opened  and  its  contents  ez- 
pbred,  that  my  gold  might  be  found  and  restored  to  me. 
.  Little  Yohara,  who  was  keeping  close  watch,  aston- 
ished us  all  by  madly  springing  upon  a  tall  passenger 
as  he  stepped  upon  the  lifter's  pbmk  to  go  aboard. 
The  Jap  grasped  the  man  by  the  tail  of  his  k>ng,  kxMdy 
hanging  parka.  The  passenger  protested,  and  used 
violent  Unguage  while  he  tried  to  shake  off  the  closely 
clinging  Jap;  but  the  little  fellow  had  a  grip  like  a  bull 
terrier,  and  would  not  let  go. 
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••  What's  the  iwner,  Yo  ?"  Mked  the  Doctor.  "  Whom 
do  you  think  70U  have  got  ?  ** 

-Gol'  lobber,  gol'  lobber-«eer  he  blew  out  be- 
twe«i  hi.  Aort  brerth..  "See,  he  have  di«ippeM«i 
his  bad  eye  behind  that-a  thing." 

We  looked  and  saw  that  the  captured  passenger  wow 
a  black  blmder  over  one  of  his  eyes;  but  the  man  was 
not  SUtteiy. 

"Let  go  of  me.  you  little  heathen!"  shouted  the  in- 
nocent stranger,  not  relishing  the  attack  nor  the  laugh- 
ter  of  the  crowd. 

"Yes;k!thimgoricommanded.  "He  isn't  the  man." 
But  Yohaia  looked  i«,«iringly  at  the  Doctor,  and 
would  not  relax  his  teMckms  grip  ^on  the  kmg-tailed 
parka  until  his  master  had  recovered  hmm  the  attack 
of  laughter-in  which  his  red  fboe  grew  redder  than 
ever  — and  shouted  at  him  to  desHt  horn  kb  ovw^ 
wsak)U8  efforts  to  detain  the  man .  1^  was  writh^  wd 

shaking  himself  and  caUing  out :"  ni  disappear  youreye. 
you  littie  rascal!  And  you'U  never  see  out  of  :t  agam!** 
"Gangway!  gangway!"  shoirted  a  man  canying  a 
big  trunk;  and  Yohara,  covered  with  confusion,  slunk 
back  to  the  Doctor's  side. 

Soon  all  the  passengers  and  their  luggage  were  aboard. 
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the  tug'i  whiftk  blew  mnd  the  lighter  wm  towed  out 
through  the  surf,  the  angiy  man  in  the  long  ptakm 
■hddng  hi.  firt  at  the  Jap  by  way  of  adieu  and  the 
Swede  giving  vent  to  uncouth  and  obscure  mutterings. 
We  had  no  better  luck  with  the  EmUy  Holden.  Her 
PMsengen  sailed  after  as  dose  an  inspection  as  we  had 
given  those  of  the  Dollar. 

**l  guess  they  ain't  a-goin*  out  to-day,"  said  Gus 
Ckrke.  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  second  watch. 
"TheyTl  be  laying  low  anyway.  I  didn't  think  it  would 
be  any  good  spying  about  here,  but  of  course  it  was 
ft  pMrt  of  our  game.  Hank  James  has  arrested  a  feUer 
on  suspicion.  He's  m  the  lockup.  You  might  go  and 
have  a  look  at  him  John." 

I  fairly  ran  to  the  cahOMose.  but  when  I  saw  the 
prisoner  I  was  again  disappointed.  He  was  not  one  of 
the  men  whom  I  suspected  of  the  robbery.  He  was  re- 
leased, and  after  making  loud  and  mtemperate  threats 
of  prosecution  for  false  imprisonment,  he  went  his  way. 
He  was  such  a  suriy  fellow,  and  cursed  me  so  roundly 
for  being  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  that,  as  I  lookcrj  after 
him  while  hevanished  down  the  road,  I  was  sorrythat  we 
were  not  able  to  keep  him  over  night  in  the  calaboose 
•s  a  sort  of  reminder  to  him  to  sweeten  his  language. 
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^?,u^.     ""^  """I  «j«y.  »<»k  ,*  u™«c 

'•K  in  thi.  drt«tive  b«di«.     IfwVL.      w 
.1 . ,  ■■•    *•  w*  were  onjr  ■■ 

•fc«wd««,„„olwni»C.lU„..k,^    B«fl^ 

N-U-.  fcokm,  out  «„  a,  ^  .fc,.^ 
""o^prth  »n  gl«mi«g  to  th.  wrth. 

•«"t7fcr«..    But  U«.-.  „  g«^  „^  ^ Jj, 
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Let*,  go  in  uid  ham  m  good  a  mipper  m  this  elcguit 
canvuiMrjr  en  afford,  and  then  go  to  bed." 

We  went  to  rapper,  where  the  Doctor  ate  dowlj  and 
with  condderable  guito.  For  there  were  toarted  ptar- 
magin  and  what  he  called  "rare  old  itout."  though  I 
had  to  take  hU  word  for  that,  as  I  did  not  know  the 
taete  of  liquor.  I  nibbled  nervously  and  wae  gbd  when 
the  meal  was  over.  The  sense  of  my  toss  grew  upon 
me  ••  the  prospect  of  recovering  the  gold  dwindled  from 
hour  to  hour.    It  was  a  relief  to  see  the  Doctor  arise 

from  the  table  and  go  to  sit  before  the  fire  in  the  empty 
office.  He  viewed  my  sour  face  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  man  who  had  just  drank  a  bottle  of  stout  and  is 
preparing  to  enjoy  a  well-stuffed  pipe. 

**Am  I  say.  my  bqy.*»  he  said,  scratching  a  match  on 
the  stove,  •'you  musn't  kwk  at  this  business  so  sadly. 
You  know  (puff)  we're  aU  likely  to  loss  (puff),  that  is. 
(puff)  those  of  us  who  have  anything  to  lose.    Now.  I 

never  in  all  my  life  had  half  as  much  money  at  one  time 
•■  you  had  in  that  box.  and  I  think  I'm  just  as  weU  off. 
Rich  men  don't  sleep  weU.  They  have  bad  Uyen,  too. 
or  have  to  be  operated  on  for  appendicitis  or  something. 
Of  oourw.  a  little  money's  all  right;  but  jujt  think  — 
you  might  have  speculated  with  that  gold  of  yours  and 
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got  to  be  a  millionaire.  Then  where  would  you  be? 
Right  in  the  insomnia  class,  with  aU  manner  of  high- 
priced  complaints,  and  with  a  lot  of  land-shark  docton 
trying  to  get  your  money  away  from  you." 

"  I  don't  sleep  as  it  is.  Doctor,"  said  I,  «  so  I  couldn't 
be  any  worse  oflf  in  that  way  than  I  am  now." 

He  looked  at  my  jaded  eyes,  but  instead  of  sympa- 
thizing  with  me,  he  said  bluflBy: 

"WeU,  young  fellows  like  you  don't  need  a  lot  of 
money,  anyway.  They're  better  off  without  it.  Why 
don't  you  take  to  the  sea?  TAo/',  the  life.  You  could 
be  a  quartermaster  or  a  purser  or  something  on  some 
good  ship  like  the  JIfodMto.  I  tell  you,  you  sleep  on 
the  sea  -  'rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,'  you  know. 
There's  nothing  like  it,  my  boy,  nothing  like  it." 

As  we  went  to  our  room  I  moved  my  head  sadly  ^m 
side  to  side  and  dreaded  the  getting  into  bed.  where  I 
knew  I  should  toss  about  and  think  and  think  of  the 
lost  gold,  and  plan  and  plan  for  its  recovery. 

"Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  dose  of 
something  to  make  me  sleep.  Doctor?"  I  asked. 

"An  opiate?  Nonsense!"  he  grunted.  "What 
does  a  healthy,  well-nerved  boy  want  of  anything  of 
that  sort?    Do  you  take  me  for  one  of  those  doping 
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doctors  ?  I  don't  give  medicine  except  m  cases  where 
I  really  have  to.  I  know  what's  better  for  you  than 
medicine.  I've  got  a  cheap  copy  of  BosweU  here,  and 
you  just  read  away  at  that,  while  the  candle  bums,  and 
I  guess  it  will  send  you  oflf  to  sleep  in  an  hour  or  so,  at 
the  most.  If  it  doesn't,  just  blow  out  the  light  and  lie 
there  in  the  dark  and  imagine  you're  out  in  an  open 
boat,  drifting.  Don't  let  your  eyes  close  as  long 
as  you  can  keep  'em  open.  Nature  is  sometimes  a 
little  perverse,  you  know,  and  if  you  try  hard  to  keep 
your  eyes  open  in  bed  she  will  shut  them  for  you  very 
soon." 

The  Boswell  took  me  far  away  from  the  scene  of  my 
anxieties,  and  I  followed  where  it  led  along  the  dingy 
streets  of  old  London  until  I  was  lost  in  their  mazes 
and  did  not  hear  the  Doctor  blow  out  the  Ught.  Nor 
was  I  alive  to  any  of  the  external  sounds.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  awoke  refreshed  and  with  renewed  hope. 

"Now,  if  you  had  taken  an  opiate,"  said  the  Doctor 
at  breakfast,  "you  might  have  been  as  heavy  as  lead 
this  morning  and  you  wouldn't  have  felt  like  eating. 
All  you  needed  was  to  cut  the  cable  from  the  wharf 
you'd  been  moored  to  so  fast,  and  that  was  what  tire- 
some old  BosweU  did  for  you.    Heigho!  I've  been 
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Th- w«  wfc«,  I  ,„  „rid«g  i.  .  big  hcpiui.  ^ 
»  notlung  .  n»»  «n  do  Ua. »«  up  hi.  «^  ,<^  „ 

^  r  .  J^  but  I  notic  U^  U»  -butch^^.  „  „ 

'*otdK.gre.,d«,rf.B„„^,^  ^^__^ 

Of  oo««e,  Um,-.  .  ,,he  b«kfag.  „d  a«y  dooVZ 

«!*«~*^  '~°  """  "■    ^""P'    Why.  rv,  «en 
th.  Um.  fter  .  hart  <U^  i„  ft,  „p^^^__,  ^  J 

cott^d  «,  more  d«,p  a.„  I  eouid  gy.    r,,  .^ 
■Ught  ud  ««1  or  wdked  the  fl«„.    But  I  didn't  Uke 
«V»P-«.    No. rir!  They're thel^^rt.    Igot«, 

^.  tk»«h.  th^  I  h«,  u,  gi™  tt  .a  „p  „j  ^  „^ 

«».    »*<•»•. w.ridofg«Hi-thlrtte,,„y.^<rf 

W  »«r  been  U»re  my«l,.    I  got  h,  like  a  „  ^ 

^V^ '""'*•"»'<'»».  Igot.dup-.doc 
««.  b^  on  U.e  old  0«m  «««n.  „d  w«  in  her 
;rt«.  d«>  w«  wrecked  down  near  Melbourne  in  'W. 
■">«  Igot  ««nd  pUcon  other  ve«eb,  «,d  ftuUIy 
ontbeifrf^.    r«rt.yed  with  her  now  «,k>ngtj 

I  don  t  know  wht  it  would  «em  like  on  „y  other  b«rt. 
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We've  got  a  fine  man  for  a  Captain  -  as  good  as  gold. 
You  ought  to  know  Captain  Head." 

"  I  think  I  met  him  once."  said  I. 

••  Did  you  ?  Then  you  met  as  good  a  saiUng-master 
as  you'U  find  aboard  of  any  steamer  that  ever  left  San 
Francisco,"  said  the  Doctor,  warmly.  And  he  went 
on  to  teU  me  some  of  the  exploits  of  Captain  Head  in 
storms  and  tight  places,  which  narration  showed  me 
that  the  ModeHo'a  master  was  certainly  a  man  of  re- 
sources. 

"I'm  awfuUy  sony.  John."  said  the  Doctor  at  last, 
"but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  be  with  you  for  the  next  couple 
of  days.  You  see,  we  sail  Saturday  night,  and  I've 
got  some  shore  business  to  attend  to.  A  friend  of  mine 
down  in  California  wants  me  to  look  at  a  claim  of  his 
up  on  Reindeer  Creek.  I'U  see  you  Saturday.  Hope 
you  will  have  found  your  gold  by  that  time  and  wiU  be 
ready  to  sail  with  me." 

"Maybe  I  shaU,"  said  I,  "and  I'U  be  veiy  glad  to 
aaa  with  you  if  I  do." 

I  went  over  to  Gus  Oarke's  cabin  after  breakfast. 
Mi.  Clarke  gave  me  a  mysterious  look  and  dived  under 

his  bunk  after  a  tangle  of  tackle,  which  he  drew  out  and 
held  up  before  my  eyes  as  he  said: 
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"  Did  you  ever  see  that  before  ?  - 

It  was  a  white  buoy  with  a  long  line  tied  to  it.  I 
looked  at  it  with  a  thrill  of  expectancy,  as  if  my  box 
might  be  attached  to  the  part  that  still  dragged  under 
the  bunk.  I  was  disappointed  when  a  movement  of 
Gus  CUrke's  arm  twitched  into  view  the  cut  and  frayed 
end  of  the  bare  line. 

"It  looks  Uke  the  very  buoy  that  was  attached  to  my 
box,"  said  I,  thoughtfully. 

"The  lighterman  says  it's  the  same  one.  He  has 
only  three  or  four,  and  they  are  aU  numbered.  See  — 
this  is  number  two."  He  pomted  to  a  small  black 
figure  on  the  side  of  the  buoy. 

"Hi  Means  found  this,"  said  he,  "in  a  deserted 
shantj  Jown  on  the  Spit,  third  house  beyond  the  feny. 
Now  I  think  this  shows  sure  enough  that  that  there  gold 
was  brought  ashore  and. not  taken  in  the  Flyin*  MiH. 
If  they  had  'a'  shipped  it  out  to  the  schooner  they  would 
have  had  no  further  use  for  this  here  thing  and  would 
V  chucked  it  overboard.  But,  you  see,  they  wanted  to 
keep  it  tied  on,  for  fear  of  some  accident  that  would 
send  it  into  the  water  agam.  So  they  jest  brought  the 
whole  business  ashore  with  them.  Don't  that  sound 
reasonable?" 
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I  nodded  asBenU  though  I  w«  not  much  impressed 
by  the  aigument.  m  it  seemed  pnniuctive  of  nothinir 
that  would  bring  my  lost  gold  nearer  to  me. 

Gus  CUu^ce  went  on  to  say  that  the  cabin  where  the 
buoy  was  found  had  been  occupied  by  an  old  man  who 
owned  one  of  the  Uttle  feny-boats  that  pUed  across  the 
narrow  Snake  river.    But  the  man  had  disappeared, 
leaving  nothing  in  the  cabin  but  an  old  rusty  camp 
rtove  and  a  pair  of  wom^ut  overalls.    The  buoy,  with 
the  repe  wound  carelessly  aiound  it.  had  been  found 
m«  comer.    Whether  the  ancient  fenyman  had  any- 
«ung  to  do  with  its  presence  there  was  not  apparent. 
I  went  with  Gus  Qarke  to  the  fenyman's  cabin,  and  we 
pol«d  about  under  the  loose  flooring  .nd  tore  out  some 
of  the  lining  in  the  eflfort  to  find  something  that  might 
give  us  a  better  clew.    Our  patient  seareh  was  not  re- 
warded.     Inquiiy  among  the  miners  of  the  Spit  as  to 
the  occupant  of  the  cabin  gave  us  nothing  further  to 
work  upon.    At  the  feny  they  told  us  that  the  old  man 
had  been  gone  a  week  and  that  nobody  had  been  living 
•?  m  the  cabin  in  the  meantime.    They  had  not  seen  any- 
one  enter  the  place,  though  it  would  have  been  an  easy 

™»tter  for  a  person  to  come  and  go  in  the  night  without 
observation. 
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It  would  have  made  an  old  detecUve  niiOe  to  tee 

how  I  dung  to  that  buoy,  the  one  lemainiiig  object  thai 
related  to  my  lort  treasure.  During  the  whole  of  my 
careful  inquiry  I  came  and  went  along  the  beach  with 
that  white  object  dowly  hugged  under  my  aim.  To- 
ward  evemng,  however,  when  I  saw  that  no  good  could 

come  of  carrying  it  about,  I  took  it  down  to  the  li^tei- 
man's  station  and  handed  it  over  to  him.  It  was  his 
property,  and  I  had  sadly  concluded  that  it  would  be  of 
more  service  to  him  than  it  could  ever  be  to  me.    In 

fact,  in  my  hopeless  state.  I  began  to  wish  that  it  never 
had  marked  the  place  where  the  treasure  fell  overboard. 
For  then  the  villains  could  not  now  be  enjoying  the 
fortune  with  whidi  I  had  counted  upon  doing  so  much. 
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NoTHiNO  came  of  my  inquiries  of  the  next  day.    I 
walked  over  the  tundra  hummocks  to  Anvil  Creek  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  after  a  one-eyed  man  who  had  been 
reported  to  be  up  that  way.    Tundra  walking  about 
Nome  is  hard  work.    You  step  from  one  of  the  "nig- 
ger-heads," as  the  grass  clumps  are  caUed,  to  another, 
sometimes  springing  over  awkward  spaces  of  water 
and  mud,  and  on  occasion  losing  the  shaky  and  treach- 
erous foothold  and  being  bogged  down  over  your  knees. 
After  making  one  of  these  slips  I  felt  a  prickly  sensa- 
tion in  one  of  my  heels  and  soon  found  myself  favoring 
the  left  foot,  though  I  had  but  a  vague  sense  of  lame- 
ness.    I  limped  into  camp  at  Anvil  and  found  my  one- 
eyed  man  to  be  an  innocent  German  who  was  shoveling 
H  gravel  into  a  sluice-box,  unconscious  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  the  hard  tramp  of  an  amateur  sleuth  over  the 
boggy  tundra. 

I  ate  dinner  there,  telling  no  one  of  the  reason  of  my 
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vWt  to  the  cwnp,  and  limped  bwk  to  Nome,  •  dirtMice 
of  over  ten  milefc  My  heel  and  the  b«;k  of  my  ankle 
gave  me  >uch  p«n  by  the  time  I  mushed  the  Golden 
North  that  I  WM  glad  to  lee  the  round,  uniling  face  of 
Doctor  Quaritch  above  the  lupper^board. 

•*Lame?**  he  asked,  as  I  Umped  upstairs  with  hun 
after  supper.     "Let's  see." 

I  took  off  my  boot  and  stocking  when  we  reached 
our  room,  and  he  felt  of  the  heel  and  ankle  with  gentle 
fingers. 

"Tendon  AchiUes  strained,  my  boy.  No  wonder 
you  limped.  You  come  aboard  ship  with  me  and  I'U 
fix  you  up.  We  saU  to-night,  you  know.  Wish  you 
were  going  with  us." 

We  went  off  to  the  Moduto  in  the  moonlight  in  the 
steamer's  boat.  Doctor  Quaritch,  Yohara  and  I.  I 
was  gkd  of  an  excuse  to  be  with  the  Doctor  as  long  as  I 

could,  and  to  say  "  good-bye  "  to  him  at  the  hurt  possibfe 
moment,  for  I  knew  I  should  be  veiy  lonely  when  he 
ehould  be  gone.  Soon  the  hull  of  the  big  vessel  lay 
before  us. 

•*  She's  pretty  high  out  of  water,  isn't  she  ?  -  remarked 
the  Doctor.  "  We  brought  up  a  big  cargo  of  machinery 
and  suppKes  for  the  miners,  but  there  isn't  anything 
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in  the  way  of  freight  to  go  back,  and  I  gueis  we  won't 

take  on  ballart  until  we  get  to  Dutch  Harbor.    That'i 

on  Unaladca.  in  the  Aleutian  1*' ad^  where  we  get  our 
coal." 

We  went  aboard  the  Modetto,  and  in  hit  little  state- 
room amiddiips  the  Doctor  bathed  my  foot  and  wound 
a  long  piece  of  stic>.y  plainer  band  around  the  ankle 
and  under  the  heel,  crowing  it  over  t»ie  instep  Uke  one  of 
the  sandal  la.  ^hes  you  see  in  pictures  of  ancient  footgear. 

"Be  careful  of  that  foot  for  a  few  df/s,  John,"  he 
cautioned,  "and  it  wiU  be  aU  right.  Whafs  that? 
Eight  bells?  WeU,  we'U  be  pulUng  out  of  here  in  a 
Uttle  while." 

"Then  I  must  get  ashore,"  said  I.  We  walked  to 
the  ship's  ladder  and  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking 
down  on  the  dark  littie  lighter  as  it  rose  and  feU  along- 
side. I  was  grieved  to  lose  the  Doctor,  and  as  I  looked 
ashore  to  where  the  camp  lay  in  the  solemn  moonlight, 
it  seemed  more  dismal  to  me  than  ever. 

"Awfully  soriy  you  can't  come,"  said  the  Doctor, 
taking  my  hand.  "I  don't  see  why  you  can't  do  it.  I 
don't  think  there's  much  chance  of  your  ever  getting 
sight  of  those  pirates  again.  They  know  what  they're 
up  to.     No  doubt  they've  made  away  safely  by  t^is 
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^.Beride..  you're  Uune.    It  won't  do  UuU  fool  «.y 
goodtobetnunpingiaKMitonit    Iflwewyou-- 
_*No,"  I  btmupted.  Aortfy  am)  rudely,  with  rtiong 
determination  not  to  be  tempted  home  until  I  h«i  done 
IlIcouIddotofindthelortt^Mu,^.    •«  No.  Doctor; 
ple-edontMlcme.    Tve  got  to  etch  tho.e  thieve. - 
I  ve  got  to  get  that  gold.    I  couldn't  go  home  untU  I 
h«d  exhaurted  eveiy  chance  there  might  be  of  «,c«e«. 
N<H  but  that  I  diould  enjoy  filing  home  with  you. 
Nothing  would  .uit  me  better.    But  under  the  drcum- 
•tancet — " 

"  AU  arfioieJ"  rang>a  vibrant  voice. 

I«ud  "Good-bye."  andtumedtortepdown the  lad- 
der.  when  the  Doctor  called  out: 

•^Hold  on  a  minute.  John!  I'm  going  to  run  down 
•nd  get  another  rtrip  of  that  pla.ter  for  you.  «>  you'll 
iMive  a  fresh  one  to  put  on  when  this  gets  old  "    He 

trotted  away,  and  I  stood  leaning  agdnst  the  rail,  look- 
mg  mcuriously  at  the  passenger,  a.  they,  moved  about 
m  the  chill  night  air.  some  of  them  stamping  their  feet 
and  beating  their  arms  against  their  side,  to  keep  them 
warm,  for  it  had  come  on  quite  cold.  Thwe  or  four 
men  went  down  the  holder  at  the  diip's  side  and  got 
aboard  the  lighter.  *^ 
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Of  a  radden  a  figure  ttole  paat  me  in  the  dim  light — 
that  of  •  man  in  •  ditfk  pwrU,  the  collar  of  which,  being 
turned  high,  muflled  hia  face,  while  a  bandage  about 
hi.  forehead  concealed  hit  brow  and  shaded  one  eye. 
The  other  eye.  however,  wai  deariy  visible  and  flashed 
brightly  before  me. 

••  Who  is  that  man  ?  "  I  demanded  of  the  nearest  pas- 
■enger.  as  the  figure  dodged  back  quickly  and.  as  I 
thought,  furtively,  into  the  crowd  along  the  raU. 

"  What  man  ?  "  was  the  reply. 

"  The  one  with  the  bandage  around  his  head." 

"I  don't  know  his  name.  I  heard  it  was  a  feUer  'at 
got  hurt  in  a  blast  over  at  Rock  Creek.  Miners  takes 
loU  o'  chances,  don't  they?" 

But  I  made  no  response.  I  was  dasedly  thinking  of 
that  one  bright  eye. 

"I«  it  he?  Is  it  he?"  I  was  asking  myself  over 
•nd  over,  trying  to  help  a  vague  impression  to  deepen 
from  doubt  into  certainty.  "Is  it  Pete  Slattery?  But 
it  can't  be.  He  wouldn't  venture  aboard  here  where  he 
would  be  likely  to  be  recognized  unless  he  felt  sure  of 
his  disguise.    But  is  it  the  man  ?  " 

I  was  all  in  a  whiri  when  the  Doctor  came  running 
bad:,  breathing  hard. 
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"AM  ashore!'*  yeUed  the  vibr.nl  voice  «  second  time. 
"  WeU,  good-byer  aud  the  Doctor,  seizing  my  huid 
again. 

What  «rtemal  inteUigenoe  I  possessed  was  merged 
into  a  mute  hand-grip.  But  aU  my  real  consciousne«i 
was  concentrated  upon  the  fleeting  and  baffling  vision 
of  that  burning  eye. 

"  Good-bye."  I  said,  with  intense  preoccupation,  and 
stood  stock-still. 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  you.  is  there 
John?  "asked  the  Doctor.    "  You  aren't  ill,  are  you  ?  "' 

"No."  said  I;  "fm  all  right.  Good-byel"  I 
«ized  his  hand  again  in  my  confused  abstraction. 
Good-bye!"  I  repeated,  and  yet  I  did  not  move. 

"All  ashore!" 

"Canitbe-canitbetheman?"  I  was  struggling 
with  the  uncertainty  of  the  impression,  commanding  it 
and  yielding  to  it  by  turns. 

"Ain't  yeh  comin*  ashore,  young  feller?"  caUed  out 

the  lighterman  from  below.    "If  yeh  be,  yeh'd  better 
git  a  move  on." 

I  limped  down  the  steps  to  the  lighter's  deck,  and 
stood  near  the  bottom  stair  when  one  of  the  lines  was 
castoflF.    The  tugboat  whistled  shrilly.    A  man  ran  to 
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hoaen  the  last  line,  and  while  he  waa  doing  so  and  the 
space  between  the  flatboat  and  the  steamer  had  grown 
a  few  inches,  my  vague,  harassing  doubt  flashed  into 
sudden  conviction,  and,  giving  myself  up  to  a  wild  im- 
pulse, I  sprang  at  the  steps,  grasped  the  side  rails  and 
drew  myself  up  over  the  hazardous,  widening  water- 
space. 

"What's  the  matter?"  called  an  angiy  voice  from 
the  lighter.    "  Don't  yeh  know  which  way  ye're  goin*  ?  " 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  echoed  the  Doctor,  as  I  sprang 
upon  the  steamer's  deck. 

"  Matter  ?  "  I  repeated,  not  caring  to  confide  my  secret 
to  any  who  might  be  within  earshot.  "Matter? 
Nothing's  the  matter,  only  I  take  back  all  those  'good- 
byes.'   I'm  going  to  sail  with  you." 

"Good!"  cried  the  Doctor,  almost  embracing  me. 
"Mighty  glad  to  hear  it." 

"Up  with  the  ladder!"  commanded  the  first  officer. 

I  looked  down  at  the  lighter  as  she  drifted  away,  her 
tug  chugging  harshly  in  the  quiet  night  air  and  her  men 
calling  out  rude  farewells  to  their  friends  aboard. 

A  hoarse,  deep-toned  whistle  boomed  out  over  the 
steamer's  deck.  There  was  a  gathering  groan  of 
machinery   and   a   throb  —  throb  —  throbbing  down 
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below.    By.  rtrangewd  sudden  turn  of  fortune  there 
I  w«  on  my  wy  to  Sm  Fnuicbco.  in  the  «une  cnA 

with  the  man  ~  or,  «t  Ie«rt.  one  of  the  men  -  by  who* 
•gency  such  harsh  vicissitudes  had  been  visited  upon 

me     Off  for  San  Francisco,  as  I  had  set  forth  before, 
and  now  under  what  different  and  bewUdering  dreum- 
rtancesi    But  here  at  last  was  hope.    One  of  the  pirate, 
and.  perhaps,  another -was  within  reach.    Well 
they  should  not  escape  me.    And  the  gold?    Myspiriti 
rose,  my  senses  were  all  subtly  alert.    If  they  had 
brought  it  aboard  it  should  not  long  remain  in  their 
thievi-h  hands.    I  should  have  it  again  and  sail  back 
with  ,t  to  my  anxious  father- sail  back  in  that  verv 
%>  eveiy  threb  of  whose  giant  heart  was  saying. 
Home  —  home  —  homel" 

I  took  Doctor  Quaritch  aside  and  told  him  the  true 
reason  why  I  had  so  suddenly  decided  to  stay  aboanl 
tne  Modesto. 

"Great  Soottr  he  «cW,«d,  Ufti^  w.  ^.^  ^^ 
«t.mdu«nt.  Then  he  whMed  low.  "But  ™, 
mu*  be  dreaming,"  he  «ided.    "The  num  wouldn't 

l»v..Ured.    Wdl.  ye,:  he  nnght  h.v.  diiiguired  hin.. 
^  «d  come  .boari  in  .  ™j,  b^  b^  ^  ^  ^ 

^H^.  for  It  w«  wen  w..ch«l.    We  murt  look  into 
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thbatonoe.  ITl  teU  Captab  Head."  He  started  up. 
Then  he  sat  down  agam.  "  We  musn't  be  in  too  great 
a  huny,"  he  said.  "Let's  think.  Suppose  we  begin 
a  little  investigation  on  our  own  account.  I'll  go  and 
see  the  purser.  You'd  better  come,  too.  You'll  want 
to  arrange  for  your  passage.  I  have  an  extra  berth  in 
my  stateroom.  Better  come  in  with  me.  You  might 
faU  into  bad  company,"  he  said,  his  blue  eyes  twinUing. 
"And,  seriously  speaking,  you  can't  tell  what  trouble 
you  may  have  if  your  piratical  Pete  SUttery  is  reaUy 
on  board." 

"Thank  you.  Doctor;  I'U  be  glad  to  accept  your 
offer,"  said  I,  "and  my  baggage  won't  clutter  up  your 
room,  for  I  haven't  any." 

We  went  to  the  purser's  cabin,  and  as  that  functionary 
and  the  Doctor  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  there  was  no 
troubk  in  finding  out  aU  that  was  to  be  ascertained  re- 
ganling  Pete  Slattery  in  that  quarter.  Of  course  the 
name  was  not  on  the  passenger  list,  and,  so  far  as  the 
purser  knew,  there  was  no  one-eyed  man  on  board. 

"To  be  sure  I  haven't  had  time  to  make  any  close 
observation  as  yet,"  said  the  purser,  smiling,  "but  I 
can  go  around  with  you  in  the  morning  on  pretense  of 
examining  berth-checks,  or  something,  and  look  over 
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the  fi«tKd«.  paaaengen.    The«  aren't  mow  th«  . 
couple  of  do«n.    Your  man  wiU  p«,b«bly  keep  cfc^ 
to  his  «H>m  «,d  pretend  ae^rfckness.  «,  a.  not  to  Aow 
lumaelf  any  more  than  is  necesaaiy." 
"But  he's  disguised,"  said  I. 
"  That  may  be."  said  the  purser,  "  but  if  he's  aboard, 
you  can  find  him  out  somewhere." 

"He  probably  doesn't  know  you're  on  the  ship" 
«ud  the  Doctor  to  me.  "The  cold  air  out  on  deck 
<bove  nearly  all  of  'em  in  before  the  lighter  got  away, 
and.  besides,  your  man  was  doubtless  anxious  to  get  out 
of  sight.  HewiUnbtbeexpectmgtoseeyouaboard. 
and  m  a  day  or  two  wiU  be  less  amdous  about  conceal- 
ing  himself." 

That  night,  as  I  lay  in  my  nant^w  berth  in  the  Doc- 
tor's  stotereom.  I  thought  of  Gus  Qarke  and  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Safety  and  also  of  Captain  Walker.  I  won- 
dered what  they  would  think  of  my  disappearance.  I 
determined  to  write  to  them  as  soon  as  I  reached  San 
Francisco  and  let  them  know  I  was  still  alive. 

I  was  up  and  out  early  in  the  morning,  looking  for 
Pete  Slatteiy  and  his  companion.  I  Kngered  in  the 
saloon  and  in  the  smoking-room,  and  out  on  deck,  peer- 
ing about  eageriy.    Before  nine  o'clock  I  had  seen  aU 
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but  four  of  the  cabin  pawengew,  and  there  wa.  no  ooe- 
ejed  man  among  them. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  puner  went  with  me  into  some  of 
the  staterooms,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  sea- 
sickness in  various  stages,  but  caught  no  glimpse  of  the 
man  for  whom  I  was  so  eagerly  searching. 

"They  couldn't  have  token  firstKjlass  passage,"  said 
the  purser,  as  we  sat  in  the  Doctor's  stuffy  stateroom. 

"Well,  it's  not  likely  they'd  travel  in  the  steerage," 
minnised  the  Doctor,  "with  all  that  gold  in  their  pos- 
session." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  the  purser,  "but  you  can't  teU. 
Maybe  they  thought  they  could  put  up  with  the  steer- 
age a  couple  of  weeks  for  the  sake  of  keeping  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible." 

"Their  names  wouldn't  appear  on  the  steerage  list, 
remarked  the  Doctor.  "  For  of  course  they  have  taken 
take  ones  -  if  they're  on  board  at  aU,  which  I'm  not 
so  sure  of;  for  this  young  gentieman  caught  only  a 
glimpse  of  his  man,  and  might  easUy  have  been  mis- 
taken." 

"No,"  I  insisted  stoutly.  "I  am  sure  it  was  he.  I 
have  fixed  his  eye  in  my  mind.  There  can't  be  any  mis- 
take.    He's  the  man,  and  I'm  going  to  find  him  before 
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we  get  to  Smi  Rmicmco.  if  I  Imve  to  teareh  tUt  ihiD 
-"over."  ^ 

Tlmf.  the  way  to  tiOk/'  »id  the  Doctor,  nnfling. 
I  could  lee  that  he  WM  onlv  half  mnvi-n«^  .* n 


all  over. 

M 


But 


was  only  half  convinced  after  all. 
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Pbotowonal  duty  caUed  the  Doctor  to  the  rteemge 
during  the  afternoon,  and  I  went  down  with  him  to 
look  about  for  the  gold-thieves.  I  had  already  seen 
mort  of  the  steerage  pasaengen.  There  were  about 
fifty  of  them,  chiefly  men  who  were  going  home 
"■trapped"  and  dejected  after  their  profitless  journey 
to  the  Arctic.  They  had  used  up  the  last  of  their 
"  grub-stakes  "  and  were  barely  able  to  secure  the  poor- 
est  return  passage. 

I  had  seen  those  men  on  the  forward  deck,  where 
they  huddled  together,  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
kwking  over  the  flashing  brine  with  spiritless  ga«e  — 
the  most  depressed  set  of  men  I  had  ever  looked  upon. 
But  Slatteiy  had  not  shown  himself  on  deck.  He  was 
probably  lurking  somewhere  below.  I  had  thought 
that  the  finding  of  him  and  his  pink-faced  companion 
might  prove  a  difficult  task,  as  they  could  have  stowed 
themselves  away  so  securely  somewhere  in  the  vessel's 
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^d  M  to  escape  all  the  piying  tym  that  in%fat  be 
■earching  for  them. 

But  when  Doctor  Quaritch  and  I  went  down  into 
the  steerage,  and  I  sat  aft  near  the  starboaid  corwr. 
while  the  Doctor  made  an  examination  of  hia  patient,  I 
looked  into  the  dimly  lighted  angle,  and  there,  at  a 
toble.  playing  at  cribbage  and  smoking  their  pipes, 
■at  Pete  Slatteiy  and  the  Uttle  pink-faced  man,  as  cool 
as  you  please. 

The  poet  still  had  his  head  bandaged  in  a  way  to 
conceal  his  blind  eye.  but  the  pink-faced  man  had  made 
no  attempt  to  disguiae  himself,  probably  relying  upor 
the  fact  that  he  was  unknown  to  the  miners  aboard  the 
vessel. 

Without  the  k)ng  parka  and  its  high  collar,  which  he 
had  worn  the  p.evious  night,  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
wcogniae  the  form  and  the  face  of  Slatteiy.  and  I  won- 
dered if  1.  reaUy  had  thought  of  deceiving  people  by 
his  attempt  to  conceal  the  loss  of  his  eye.  It  might 
have  been  the  bandage  was  merely  intended  to  aid  the 

poet  in  getting  aboard  in  the  night,  when  he  had  thought 
that  any  sort  of  disguise,  however  slight,  might  safely 
be  relied  upon.    Once  aboard  and  settled  down  in  the 

steerage  it  may  have  been  that  he  was  a  Uttle  more  care- 
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letiM  to  hif  identity  being  diroveml.  He  must  have 
deemed  it  reMonably  certain  that  no  one  aboard  the 
ModtHo  would  take  as  much  interest  in  him  as  the  sol- 
dfcw  and  the  Committee  of  Safety  who  were  on  the 
lookout  for  him  ashore.  But  to  find  me  aboard  must 
have  been  something  of  a  surprise.  It  occurred  to  me, 
M  I  stole  cautious  gUnces  at  him,  that  he  could  not 
fear  me  so  much  in  the  ship  as  in  the  mining  camp, 
where  the  crime  of  dust-robbing  was  one  of  the  most 
heinous  a  man  might  commit,  and  was  often  punished 
most  severely,  even  on  the  slightest  evidence  against 
the  supposed  (lender. 

As  soon  as  the  Doctor  was  done  with  his  patient,  I 
hastened  to  apprise  him  of  my  discovery.  He 
glanced  at  the  men  and  then  looked  away. 

"  Don't  let  them  see  you  paying  so  much  attention  to 
them,"  said  he,  "or  they  wiU  take  alarm.  They  may 
not  know  that  you  really  suspect  them.  If  you  can 
throw  them  off  their  guard  it  wiU  be  better.  And  re- 
member—you  have  no  proof  that  they  stole  your 
gold." 

I  saw  the  force  of  this  counsel,  although  my  fingers 
were  tingling  to  seize  upon  the  slim  neck  of  Pete  Slat- 
teiy  and  choke  out  of  him  a  confession  of  the  robbery 
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•nd  the  wbeieaboutf  of  the  stolen  tivMun.    It 

■wmwl  to  me  doubtful  that  the  nMcde  could  have 
brought  the  gold  aboud.  They  might  have  exchMjfed 
ft  for  paper  money,  in  which  case  I  ehould  have  Uttle 
cbuce  of  recognising  it,  after  all. 

The  Doctor  and  I  sauntered  -long  the  steerage  deck, 
•nd  on  nearing  the  comer  where  the  caid-pkyers  sat  I 
•tepped  casually  up  to  tkmi  and  gare  what  I  intended 
for  an  incurfous  glance  at  the  one-eyed  man.    He  did 
not  see  me  for  a  moment,  for  his  good  eye  was  on  the 
'urther  side.    His  partner,  however,  was  quicker  to 
note  my  presence.    He  started  and  dropped  some  of 
his  cards  on  the  floor.    He  gave  a  slight  cough,  and 
Pete  SUtteiy's  one  eye  looked  straight  at  me  and  wfth 
as  Uttle  trepidation  as  you  could  imagine.    He  must 
have  seen  at  a  glance  my  look  of  fuU  recognition.    Yes, 
he  certamly  was  a  cool  customer  — the  coolest  I  ever 
have  seen  in  all  my  joumeyings. 

"So  you  changed  your  mind,"  he  remarked,  wfth  a 
•mile  and  an  offhand  tone  that  I  thought  would  have 
been  the  despair  of  a  professional  detective,  thougfal 
must  admit  that  a  smUe  that  lacks  an  eye  is  a  poor 
affair  and  not  in  the  least  assuring.  "  You  didn't  sail 
in  the  F/y»ny  if  irt,  after  aU.    You  changed  your  mind.' 
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*Y«^"  I  replied,  finding  H  extreme^  diflcuH  to  be 
dtU  to  the  TUlain.  though  it  xrtn  the  better  poliej  for 
the  time;  -and  you  dumged  youre,  too,  didn't  tou  — 
you  «nd  your  Mend?" 

•*Oh.  did  you  think  we  were  going  to  ail  in  that 
cmiyUttlecfnll?  No,  liMe;  we  hadn't  the  ilightert 
notion  o#  it.  We  waited  adiore  until  the  Ifoiwto  waa 
iwdytoiaU.  I  wrote  three  poemi  wUle  I  waa  waiting. 
Want  to  hear  them?  One  is  entitled  'The  Aiadum 
Moon.'    Itbthebert." 

'Why  are  you  wearing  that  bandage?"  I  asked. 

•Oh.  I  caught  cold,  and  it  settled  hew,"  he  nplied, 
tM>ping  the  cloth  over  the  place  where  hit  lort  eye  had 
been. 

He  fumbled  in  the  inaide  pocket  of  hi.  coat  and  pro- 
duced  eome  Uttle  dirty-white  piece,  of  paper,  covered 
with  pencil  wrawl.. 

Meanwhile,  the  pink-faoed  man  regained  his  com- 
powre  enough  to  My.  by  way  of  explanaUon: 

**  Why,  even  if  we  had  intended  to  do  it.  we  couldn't 
have  gone  in  the  Flying  Mitt  anyway." 

-Whynot?''IaAed,aUonthealert.  "Shewam't 
crowded." 

"I  know  that,  but  you  ree  people  has  to  have  money 
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•teernge." 

"Which  is  ch«q„r."  put  b  the  port.  -Md  mow 
raitable  to  the  dicunutancef  of  poor,  •traaded 
miiien." 

'*So  70U  were  ttnnded  ?**  I  Mked. 

•*Yei.  I  h^d  to  apply  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  buy  our 
pMMge  tickets  for  the  ModeHo:* 

-But  your  friend  BiU,"  .  could  not  help  throwing 
out.    "  He  sailer^  in  the  Flying  Mitl,  didn't  he  P  " 

"Bill?-  The  single  eye  burned  keenly,  as  If  it 
could  bok  me  through.  "What  biU  — hotel  biU?- 
he  added,  tiying  by  this  cheap  pleasantly  to  oveicome 
the  effect  which  he  must  have  feH  his  stabbing  eye  made 
upon  me.  "I  do  not  know  what  or  who  you  have 
reference  to,  my  friend.    But  here's  my  poem.  'The 

Alaskan  Moon.'    May  be  you  and  pur  partner  would 
like  to  hear  it." 

I  hesitated.  I  was  burning  with  impatience  to  do 
something  that  should  force  these  pirates  to  the  pomt 
which  I  wished  to  have  settled  as  soon  as  possibk,  and 
was  in  no  mood  to  hear  his  cheap  doggerel. 

"Yes,  read  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  who,  as  I  after- 
ward understood,  seized  this  opportunity  to  gain  time 
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to  study  the  rogues.    "'The  Alaskan  Moon.*    That 
ought  to  be  a  bright  subject  for  a  poem." 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  the  poet,  addressing  the  Doctor  in 
▼eiy  humble  tones.  "If  you  will  excuse  the  faulty 
rhymes.  You  know  I  just  dashed  oflf  this  little  piece 
and  haven't  taken  time  to  fix  it  up  as  it  should  be." 

He  read  the  verses.  There  was  a  long  string  of 
them,  and  to  me  they  were  very  tiresome;  but  the  Doc- 
tor did  not  seem  to  be  bored.  In  fact,  he  commented 
on  the  sentiment  quite  pleasantly. 

** Ain't  that  aU  right?"  asked  the  pink-faced  man, 
addressing  the  Doctor,  whose  smile  of  encouragement 
seemed  to  reassure  him.  * 

"Why,  the  idea  is  good,"  replied  the  Doctor,  good- 
naturedly.  "  I'm  not  saying  anything  about  the  poetry, 
mind  you,  for  I'm  no  judge  of  that.  But  the  idea  of 
the  moon  getting  its  cold  glitter  from  the  northern  ice- 
fields is  all  right." 

"  I  thought  it  was  pretty  fair,"  said  the  poet,  proudly, 
"though  not  as  good  as  some  I've  written.  I'm  glad 
you  like  it.  Appreciation  is  what  a  poet  needs,  you 
know.    Many  a  poet  has  su£Fered  for  the  want  of  it." 

"  That's  so,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  side  glance  at  me. 
"  That's  so.    And  it's  true  of  a  good  many  other  things 
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betides  poetiy.    How  did  you  come  to  be  ftamded  at 
Nome?" 

"Oh,  the  beach  daims  was  aU  taken  up/*  said  the 
pink-faced  man.  replying  for  his  partner,  "and  we 
didn't  have  no  money  to  buy  anybody  out." 

"Well,  there  were  the  tundra  and  the  c  «s,"  sug- 
gested the  Doctor. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  poet,  -  but  it  takes  capital  to  work  on 
the  creeks,  and  the  tundra  is  very  uncertain.  We 
could  not  afford  to  buy  the  costly  machineiy  to  thaw 
out  the  ice.  and  «n  that.  But  we  may  return.  We're 
going  below  to  tiy  to  r^  money,  you  know." 

••  And,  meantime,  aU  you  can  do  is  to  play  cards  and 
write  poetiy,"  remarked  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile  of 
good-feUowship  that  incensed  me,  so  iU  applied  did  it 
wem  in  this  place. 

"  Yes,  I've  got  two  or  three  pieces  started.    May  be 

I  can  seU 'em  when  I  get  below,  and  raise  a  litUe  money 
that  way.    Don't  you  think  'The  Akskan  Moon' 

would  go  well,  set  to  music?"  He  reproduced  the  dirty- 
white  sheets  and  seemed  anxious  to  read  the  jingle  again. 
"It  might,"  said  the  Doctor,  moving  off.  "Good- 
day,  gentlemen.  I  must  go  and  see  a  patient  on  the 
upper  deck." 
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We  p^  along  <^  of  the  rteemge.  the  Doctor 
quieUy  idluding  to  the  poem  in  .  w.y  that  would  have 
been  veiy  «n„ring  to  me  at  another  time.  As  to  the 
ineter.  he  remarked,  when  we  were  out  of  hearimr  of 
the  poet,  "I'm  afhud  some  of  the  feet  need  plaster 

band,  on  them,  like  the  one  you  are  wearing.    How  i. 
your  foot  toKlay,  John  ?" 

I  could  hardly  reply  decently.    I  was  out  of  patience 
with  nr    friend  that  he  should  have  been  able  sa<:almly 
to  placate  the  rascals  and  then  walk  away  discussing 
matters  other  than  the  one  that  touched  me  so  closely 
"WeU."  he  replied  at  last,  when  on  reaching  his 
^^ateroom  I  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  situation. 
It  looks  involved,  my  boy.    Your  poetical  pirate  is 
either  veiy  deep  or  veiy  harmless,  I  can't  teU  which. 
On  a  superficial  examination.  I  should  diagnose  his 
case  as  that  of  a  worthless  bummer,  a  cheap  wit  c-^  a 
veiy  bad  verse-maker.    I  suspect  that  there  is  a  twist 
somewhere  in  his  mental  processes.    Whether  he  is 
really  a  thief  or  not,  and  the  thief  that  helped  to  make 
away  with  your  gold  -  that's  another  matter." 

"But.  Doctor."  I  began,  much  annoyed  by  his  cool- 
ness," I'm  sure—" 
"You  are  no  more  sure  that  those  men  stofe  your 
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duit  than  you  are  of  the  depth  of  the  water  immedMtely 
under  you,  or  of  your  precue  laUtude  and  longitude. 
But  we  may  be  able  to  get  some  sort  of  assurance  of 
their  connecUon  with  the  robbeiy,  though  you  must 
admit  it  barely  stands  to  reason  that  men  of  that  ilk 
would  be  in  the  steerage,  smoking  cheap  tobacco,  when 
they  could  be  in  the  best  stateroom,  smoking  two-bH 
cigan.  You'U  have  to  hold  yourself  in,  my  boy  — 
hold  yourself  in,  and  lie  low  and  watch  very  cautiously. 
Something  may  turn  up  before  we  reach  the  Golden 
Gate." 

I  ascertained  from  the  purser  that  the  poet  and  his 
partner  had  taken  passage  under  the  names  of  J.  B. 
Trust  and  Geoige  Somers.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
name  of  Trust  had  been  chosen  by  Pete  Slatteiy  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  might 
meet  aboard  and  to  offset  the  sinister  appearance  of 
his  evil  eye. 
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Havino  the  run  of  the  ship,  because  of  my  intimate 
friendship  with  the  Doctor,  there  was  hardly  any  ac- 
cessible place  aboard  that  I  did  not  venture  into  or 
upon,  I  liked  weU  to  stand  upon  the  bridge  in  the 
clear,  wWte  sunlight,  and  look  across  the  waste  of 
white,  tumbling  waters,  and  smeU  the  good,  clean  salt 
smell  of  the  sea. 

No  water  is  so  blue  as  that  of  the  Bering.  It  is  of 
that  intense  azure  that  makes  the  wave-tips  seem  whiter 
than  on  other  seas,  and  it  lends  to  the  sky  an  extra  tint 
of  its  own  color. 

And  I  loved  the  dark  waters  of  the  night,  when  the 
phosphorescent  gleams  against  the  steamer's  side 
shone  out  against  the  white  foam,  and  the  moon-path 
lay  along  tlie  sea.  It  was  then  that  Yohara.  who  served 
as  a  pantiy-boy  aboard  ship,  would  come  on  deck  by 
invitation  of  the  Doctor,  to  whom  he  owed  his  position, 
and  for  whom  he  served  as  porter  ashore.    The  little 
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J«p  would  sing  the  weirdest  aongs ~ "night  poemi." 
he  called  them-gwatly  to  the  entertwmnent  of  the 
Putngtn.  Drewed  in  hi.  native  garb,  he  would  do  a 
•on  of  grand  opera  performance  in  Japanese  «U  by  him- 
■elf,  flourishing  a  wooden  sword  which  he  would  puU 
out  and  thrust  into  hi.  belt,  clasping  the  handle  whUe 
he  recited  poem,  which  he  afterwaid  interpreted  m  hi. 
queer  Englidi. 

Those  first  days  of  the  voyage  were  cafan  enough, 
•nd  I  should  greatly  have  enjoyed  the  being  abroad 
on  the  early  autumn  seas,  where  the  air  was  brisk  and 
not  cold,  and  where  no  ^nt  of  the  fogs  and  mists  that 
often  prevaU  in  those  latitudes  obscured  the  vision 
which  could  reach  afar.    But  the  thoughts  of  my  lost 
treasure  and  of  how  to  recover  it  were  almost  constantiy 
m  my  mind.    It  harried  me  sadly  to  think  that  nothing 
was  bebg  done  toward  the  positive  detection  of  the 
guilt  of  the  men  who  caUed  themselves  Somers  and 
Trust.    I  felt  like  going  to  Trust,  telling  him  that  I 
knew  his  real  name,  chaiging  him  with  having  stolen 
my  gold,  and  demanding  the  restoration  of  it.    But 
whenever  I  hinted  at  any  action  of  this  sort  to  the  Doc 
tor  he  was  ready  with  his  cool  caution  of  awaiting  the 
turn  of  events. 
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I  p«id  le w«l  vi«tt  to  the  •teertge.  and  once,  when  I 
WM  in  the  corner  by  the  bunk  of  Somen  and  Truat,  I 
obMTved  nobody  about.    The  two  worthies  had  doubt- 
leu  gone  on  deck,  and  the  coast  was  clear  for  an  in- 
spection  of  their  luggage.    This  consisted  of  four 
pieces  —  three  satchels,  a  telescope  basket  and  a  smaU, 
trunk.    I  lifted  each  of  the  satchels  and  the  basket  to 
test  its  weight.    None  of  them  was  veiy  heavy.    Then 
I  looked  closeiy  at  the  trunk  in  the  dim  light.    It  was 
of  leather,  but  not  covered  with  canvas  as  such  trunks 
are  usuaUy  encased.    Besides  the  ordinaiy  straps  it 
had  running  about  it,  crosswise  and  endwise,  a  small, 
strong  chain,  secured  by  a  heavy  brass  padlock.    This 
lock  was  in  addition  to  the  regular  trunk  lock,  which 
seemed  strong  enouorh  for  common  purposes.    On  one 
end  of  the  trunk  was  painted  in  black,  "J.  R.  Trust. 
San  Francisco."    I  looked  at  the  lettering  caiefuUy. 
Though  the  trunk  was  rather  an  old  one,  the  lettering 
seemed  strangely  new. 

If  this  strongly  fastened  and  evidenUy  precious  piece 
of  luggage  belonged  to  Pete  Slatteiy,  alias  "J.  R. 
Trust,"  it  certainly  had  not  been  long  in  his  possession. 
He  had  probably  purchased  it  just  before  leaving  Nome. 
One  question  burned  strongly  within  me:  Did  it  con- 
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tain  mj  gold?  I  bent  over  the  tnink,  leiwd  it  bj  the 
Undle  nearest  me  and  was  about  to  test  its  weight- 
in  fact.  I  did  give  a  stout  tug,  which,  however,  did  not 
raise  it  from  the  steerage  floor— when  I  heard  footsteps 
approaching  me,  and.  straightening  up  immediately, 
I  stared  into  the  faces  of  Messrs.  Trust  and  Somers. 

Always  the  more  nervous  of  the  two,  Somers  seemed 
harshly  to  resent  my  intrusion,  and  I  thought  that 
Trust's  one  eye  gleamed  with  momentaiy  malevolence, 
but  he  became  at  once  friendly  enough. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Mr.  Morning!"  he  remarked  veiy 
blandly.  "  Did  yci  cojne  down  to  hear  that  poem  of 
mine  on  the  '  Humpbacked  Whale '  ?  I've  got  the  last 
verse  done,  you  know.  It  ain't  quite  so  comic  as  I 
thought  I'd  make  it.  In  fact,  it's  a  Uttie  sad  towards 
the  end.  where  the  whale  loses  his  lady-love." 

"Bead  it,"  said  I,  remembering  the  Doctor's  foiw 
bearance  under  a  simUar  infliction,  and  calming  my- 
self as  best  I  could  in  my  flustered  stote. 

He  read  the  miserable  doggerel,  at  the  end  of  which, 
seeing  that  something  was  expected  of  me  by  way  of 
appreciation  of  the  rhymes  which  he  had  ventured  to 
caU  comic.  I  laughed,  though  I  could  not  have  told 
whether  the  thing  was  amusing  or  otherwise. 
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^  *Yo«  find  it  funny,  after  all."  wnuwked  Tn«t 
WeU.  perhapi  it  i,.    Ah.  here'.  Pidi|«y." 
A  .tubby,  wior-looking  feUow,  with  a  dnguUriy 

■our  face  and  greenidi  eye  whom  I  had  had  pointed 

out  to  me  a.  the  third  officer,  came  forwaid. 
"Mr.  Morning."  «id  Trurt.  "let  me  introduce  my 

mend.  Mr.  Max  Fi.h]ey." 

The  third  mate  held  out  a  rtumpy  paw.  on  the  wri.t 
of  which  wa.  a  bluewuid-red  Udy.  with  long  hair,  prob- 
ably mtended  for  a  mermaid. 

"Glad  to  know  you.  Mr.  Morning,"  he  wid.  in  a 
voice  that  wemed  not  at  aU  pleawd. 

I  had  Men  RdUey  with  Tnirt  and  Somen  two  or 
three  time,  before  on  the  forward  deck.  Ithad«emed 
to  me  that  they  had  become  veiy  friendly  on  diort  ac 
quaintance.  though  that  i.  nothing  remarkable  aboani 
a  rteamer.  and  parUculariy  one  like  the  Jfoderto.  where 

there  appeared  to  be  a  certain  laxity  of  diiicipline.  which 
even  my  unaccurtomed  eye  did  not  faU  to  detect. 

"Want  to  hear  the  'Humpbacked  Whale*?"  adced 
the  poet  of  the  third  officer. 

"Yeh-ah."  was  the  reply.    "If.  a  new  one.  ain't 
it?" 

"Compo«d  h»t  night."  wid  the  poet,  musingly. 
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-while  I  WM  tonbg  on  the  boMun  of  the  deep  and 
whoU/  unable  to  eleep." 

-He  thjme*  nat'ral,  don't  he?"  Mid  Somen,  with 
•rident  pride  b  hie  frieod'i  poeqr.    "  Jert  m  nU'nl." 

TnuA  lead  the  venee  agab.  At  the  concluiion  of 
the  reading  Max  Flahlcy  ihooic  his  head. 

••I  don't  like  them  sad  piecee,"  he  aaid.  -You 
ougfater  malte  it  end  diflTeient." 

''There  you  are,"  laid  the  poet.  "Onekugheand 
the  other  weeps.  That's  the  way  of  H.  You  never 
can  tell  how  poetry  will  affect  people." 

I  did  not  sUy  long  ii^  the  steerage,  but  bustled  away 

to  teU  the  Doctor  what  I  had  learned.    I  was  disap- 
pointed  when  I  heard  him  say: 

"Oh,  you  can't  teU  anythmg  about  that.  They  rig 
up  their  baggage  aU  kinds  of  ways.  Trust  may  hare 
bought  the  trunk  with  the  chain  on  it  from  some  poor, 
•tranded  gold-seeker  who  had  taken  it  up  with  that 
rig,  thinking  to  bring  it  home  full  of  dust." 

"That  may  be,"  said  I,  "but  the  trunk  is  only  a 
small  one,  about  so  high,  and  it's  heavy  as  lead.  I  gave 
one  end  of  it  a  jerk  just  as  those  chaps  returned.  It's 
awfully  heavy." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  the  Doctor,  changing  his  tune  a 
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KitW.  "WdUofcoune  tliei«iii%htbegoIdiiiit;but 
you  onljr  lifted  one  end.  and  not  fairiy  even  then.  So 
jou  don't  know  M  to  the  wdght  <rf  it.  A  weU-pMl^d 
tninit  if  a  deceitful  thing  when  it  comet  to  guetting  at 
iU  weight  Thit  one  may  be  filled  with  aome  gaming 
machines  belonging  to  your  poet.  He's  a  gambler, 
youknow.  Or  may  be  some  of  the  other  man's  mining 
•ppwttus  u  in  it  You  take  a  gold  retort  and  scales 
and  pans  and  things  like  that  and  they  weigh,  you 
know." 

"But  couldn't  we  have  the  trunk  searched?  The 
C^itaui  could  order  it  done,  couldn't  he  ?  " 

"Yes.  if  there  was  any  chaige  against  the  men.  I 
think  he  might,  though  I'm  not  certain.  We  ought  to 
be  a  Kttle  surer  of  what  we  are  doing.  I'm  afraid  you're 
kttbg  your  suspicions  run  away  with  you." 

•*But  if  we  search  the  trunk  we  might  get  the  proof," 

I  insisted.    "Nothing  could  be  better  proof  than  find- 
ing the  gold  there." 

The  Doctor  smiled. 

"Of  course,  said  he.  "Nothing  could  be  better 
proof.  But  I'm  sure  the  Captain  would  rather  wait 
until  we  get  to  San  Francisco.  Then  the  seareh  could 
be  made  offidaUy  and  by  the  proper  authorities.    StiU, 
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be  done  without  our  being  much  committed." 

••8hdlwedoiti<ght«w«7r'lMked.    "Don'tywi 
tWnk  H  would  be  better  to  Much  H  right  away  }  - 

"Not  while  they're  down  there  watching  it,  for  rap. 
poee  we  don't  find  any  gold  in  it.  That  would  be  a 
Kttle  awkward.  Better  waH  our  chance.  You  hang 
"Wind  in  the  steerage  aa  much  a.  you  can  and  watch 
th^  and  the  trunk.  On  the  firrt  opportunity,  when 
they're  on  deck  and  out  of  the  way.  well  go  down  there 
with  Mr.  Na»n,  the  finrt  officer,  and  I  gue«  a  good 

big  bunch  of  key.  will  .ettle  the  quertion  or  what'!  in 
that  trunk  in -hort  order.  unleM  the  \oA  itapecuBar 
one.  But  I  Aouldn't  like  to  break  H  open,  unto  we 
know  a  little  more.  I  hare  leen  the  folly  o#  harty 
•clion.  of  that  wrt.  We  might  get  into  ««ne  ««pe. 
You  eee.  when  it  comes  to  ransacking  other  people's 

properly  the  same  rule  holds  good  on  the  sea  as  on  the 
Iwd.     Better  be  a  Uttle  cautious,  my  boy.  and  go 

slow. 

I  did  not  fancy  the  delay.    I  was  all  for  going  down 

and  sciang  upon  the  trunk  then  and  there,  but  I  con- 
■wted  to  the  Doctor's  plan,  and  watched  and  waited 

•bout.     But  Somere  and  Trust  did  not  seem  much  in- 
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dbed  to  take  Uie  dr  together.  W  Tnut  went  up  on 
deck.  Somen  itayed  bekm.  ud  when  Somen  wanted 
to  lelieve  hb  noM)  of  the  eteenige  rthJu,  Tnwl  wouW 
lemain,  m  I  fancied,  on  watch. 

My  rilent  comings  and  goingi  in  the  poorly  lighted 
■teeiage  eeemed  barely  to  be  obwnred  by  the  two  men. 
Sometime.  Somen,  when  he  caught  sight  of  me.  ap. 
peared  a  bit  Mitpiciout.  but  Trust  was  always  bknd 
•nd  affable,  greeting  me  cordially.  Being  Uie  deeper 
rogue  of  Uie  two.  he  was,  as  I  saw  him,  better  capable 
of  dissembUng  any  anxiety  he  might  have  feh  because 
of  my  visits.  I  came  to  understand  tiiat,  if  I  were  to 
gain  anytiiing  by  my  vigihuioe.  I  must  be  more  alert 
And  less  ooniqpicuous. 
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XI 

THE  BULKHEAD  DOOR 

r 

So  one  evening,  after  I  had  paid  the  suspected  men  « 
visit,  I  bade  them  an  unpressive  good-night  and  made 
rather  a  noisy  exit  from  the  comer  where  their  bunks 
were  situated.    Having  reached  the  middle  of  the  steer- 
age,  I  took  oB  my  shoes  and  slipped  quieUy  back  to  a 
place  near  the  pirates'  comer  where  I  had  seen  an  empty 
berth.    Into  this  I  dropped,  pulling  the  bed-clothing 
closely  up  about  me,  not  without  some  natural  repug- 
nance, to  be  sure,  although  the  sheets  were  evidently 
clean  enough.    With  the  end  of  the  upper  sheet  pulled 
weU  over  my  head,  I  could  lie  and  peep  out  toward  the 
pUce  where  Tmst  and  Somers  were  quartered.    I 
could  hear  their  voices  droning  over  their  interminable 
cribbage,  and  could  smdl  the  tobacco  smoke  as  it  was 
wafted  down  the  steerage. 

The  rolling  motion  of  the  old  ModeHo  had  been  in- 
creasing for  some  hours,  and  I  could  hear  the  waves 
thumping  hard  along  her  bows.     OccasionaUy  there 
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would  be  a  hard  Bwaah,  and  in  the  intervals  the  wind 
piped  shrilly  up  above-  The  ^arm  air  down  below, 
with  the  buzzing  of  thr  voices  and  ih.  heavy  loU  of  the 
vessel,  m  what  seemed  to  lay  vague  and  kssid  sense  to 

be  a  gathering  storm,  must  have  had  a  drowsy  effect 
upon  me,  for  I  found  myself  fighting  sleep  as  I  had 
never  fought  it  before.  Remember,  I  had  had  many 
wakeful  nights  up  to  the  time  of  coming  aboard,  and 
even  yet  I  had  not  been  getting  more  than  half  of  my 
share  of  sleep. 

I  dozed,  and  awoke  to  the  sound  of  a  hearty  Uugh 
from  somewhere  forward.  Then  there  came  the  wheezy 
notes  of  an  accordion.  Two  or  three  times  a  great 
swash,  harder  than  the  others,  would  break  through 
my  dozing  state,  and  I  would  start  up  and  look  back  at 
the  pirates*  comer  and  listen.  But  I  did  not  hear  any- 
thing but  the  whistUng  of  the  rising  gale,  which,  strange 
to  say,  helped  me  back  to  slumber,  although  my  wiU 
was  all  against  it. 

I  must  have  slept  a  couple  of  hours  when  I  felt  a 
cold  draught  of  air  floating  over  my  bed.  Someone 
down  the  aisle  of  bunks  sneezed,  and  there  came  a 
cough  or  two.  And  then  there  was  the  banging  of  a 
door  aft  and  the  draught  was  suddenly  shut  off. 
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I  got  out  of  my  berth  and  stole  back  to  the  corner  of 
Somere  and  Trust,  and  peered  about  in  the  half  dark- 
ness,  but  could  not  see  or  hear  anything  of  them.    They 
were  not  there.    Again  I  heard  the  banging  of  the  door. 
This  was  an  unusual  sound,  and  could  come  from  but 
one  of  two  quarters  in  the  after  part  of  the  steerage. 
The  banging  must  have  been  caused  by  the  port  or 
starboard  bulkhead  door,  which  was  no  doubt  open. 
I  had  taken  careful  note  of  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  steerage,  and  I  was  sure  my  conclusion  was  cor- 
rect.   I  passed  to  the  nearer  of  the  two  doors,  the  one 
on  the  starboard  side,  which,  as  the  Doctor  had  told  me, 
led  into  one  of  the  steerage  wings.    As  I  neared  the 
door  I  could  hear  a  curious  hollow  sound,  which  I  had 
not  heard  before,  and  it  seemed  that  I  could  more  dis- 
tinctly note  the  effect  of  the  heavy  sea  upon  the  steamer. 
For  a  time  I  stood  and  listened  to  these  and  to  certain 
strange  sounds  coming  from  the  after  part  of  the  vessel. 
It  was  evident  to  me  that  some  one  had  opened  the 
door  to  the  steerage  wing  and  had  left  it  open,  and  that 
the  motion  of  the  ship  was  swinging  it  back  and  forth. 

I  struck  a  match,  and  saw  that  this  was  really  the 
case.  The  heavy  iron  door  of  the  bulkhead  at  the  end 
of  the  steerage  way  was  ajar,  the  dogs  and  bohs  having 
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been  drawn,  and  the  big  padlocked  bar  that  I  had  often 
noticed  there  was  slipped  aside. 

I  had  been  curious  about  the  construction  of  the 
steamer,  and  the  Doctor,  who  was  quite  familiar  with 
such  matters,  had  told  me  much  about  her,  so  that  I 
knew  that  behind  that  bulkhead  door  was  the  wing  in 
which  were  the  coal  bunkers,  and  that  after  this  was 
the  main  freight-hold  between  decks. 

I  struck  another  match  and  glanced  about  at  the 
empty  berths  of  Somers  and  Trust.     I  looked  at  the 
trunk,  which  stood  near  by,  and,  as  it  no  doubt  still 
remained  locked,  I  peered  about  for  something  with 
which  I  might  smash  in  its  top  and  get  my  gold.  Luckily 
for  me,  as  it  chanced,  T  could  find  nothing  to  serve  as  a 
tool  for  that  purpose.     I  struck  match  after  match,  and 
looked  carefully  at  the  trunk.    One  detail  I  noticed— 
the  brass  chain  had  been  slipped  off  the  cover  and  was 
lying  to  one  side,  the  hasp  of  the  padlock  being  opened 
and  the  key  being  in  the  lock.    But  when  I  tried  to 
open  the  trunk  I  found  it  securely  fastened.    It  oc- 
curred to  me  to  lift  it  again,  and,  taking  hold  of  a  side 
handle,  I  raised  one  end  quite  easily.    Whatever  the 
weight  was  that  had  made  the  trunk  so  heavy  before, 
it  was  not  there  now. 
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In  that  moment  I  made  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  my 
gold  had  been  m  the  trunk  and  that  it  had  jurt  been  re- 
moved. If  not,  then  why  the  loosely  lying  chain  with 
its  open  padlock?  Why  the  midnight  movements  of 
the  men  from  the  deserted  berths?  Why  the  open  door 
of  the  steerage  wing? 

I  was  fuU  of  the  sensations  of  the  discovery  and  madly 
eager  to  ascertain  more  —  to  find  out  where  my  gold 
had  been  taken.  The  pirates.  I  was  satisfied,  had  re- 
moved the  gold  from  the  trunk  and  were  hiding  it  some- 
where aft,  either  in  the  steerage  wing  or  in  the  freight- 
hold  beyond.  , 

Not  recking  what  I  did  or  for  a  moment  fuUy  sensing 
the  fact  that  I  was  alone  and  unarmed,  I  tiptoed  quietly 
through  the  bulkhead  doorway,  and  along  the  dark, 
narrow  wing,  by  the  great  coal  bunkers,  pausing  from 
time  to  time  and  listening.  As  I  passed  aft  I  could 
hear  more  plainly  the  curious  noises  which  I  have 
spoken  of  before.  They  came  more  harshly  to  my 
ears,  but  were  as  mysterious  as  ever. 

I  found  that  the  door  at  the  after  end  of  the  long 
wing  was  closed,  but  soon  pereeived  that  it  was  merely 
held  in  pkce  by  a  block  of  wood  on  the  other  side,  for 
the  bolts  and  dogs  were  aU  drawn.    When  I  pushed 
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upon  the  door  it  yielded  gently,  and  I  pa«ed  into  the 
dwk  and  cWUy  air  of  the  great  empty  space  between 
decks,  blank  darkness  aU  about  me.    It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  now  nearer  the  sea,  or  at  least  could  more 
distincUy  note  its  effect  upon  the  vessel.    As  the  ship 
roUed  violently  to  one  side,  I  heard  strange  swishing, 
crackling  and  crashing  sounds  proceeding  from  the 
after  part  of  the  vessel,  down  below  somewhere.    These 
sounds  were  so  loud,  so  strange  and  so  startling  as  to 
make  me  leap  in  fright  the  first  time  I  heard       m. 
When  the  ship  heaved  over  on  the  other  side  there  was 
a  repetition  of  the  racket  — swis-s-s-s-h!    rus-s-s-shi 
crash-s-h!  —  mingled  with  a  low  roll  and  hubbub  that 
frightened  me  more  than  ever.    In  the  lulls  between 
these  uproarious  and  half-deafening  noises  I  heard 
certain  grating  sounds  coming  from  the  after  part  of 
the  vessel  down  below.    These  gratings  were  scareely 
audible  above  the  fierce  swishes  and  crashes,  but  they 
finally  came  to  me  as  the  sound  of  a  saw.    The  order 
of  these  noises  came  at  last  to  be  almost  regular  in  suc- 
cession: First,  there  would  be  the  long-drawn  swish 
and  rush,  followed  by  the  violent  crash,  then  the  thin 
grating  of  the  saw,  which  would  be  drowned  by  the 
thudding  hubbub. 
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When  I  had,  to  «  oerUin  degree,  ovetcome  my  awe 
of  theie  mysterious  sounds,  I  proceeded  very  cautiously, 
feePng  uncertain  of  my  ground.    Of  a  sudden  I  stood 
b3fore  a  great,  sofUy  lighted  square  that  lay  along  the 
freight-deck.    I  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  square,  which 
I  knew  must  be  the  open  hatchway  running  down  to  the 
lower  hold.    I  got  down  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and 
looked  into  the  hold.    Away  aft  I  caught  the  flare  of  a 
candle-light,  but  when  I  gazed  strainedly  down  I  could 
see  nothing  that  might  have  immediate  reference  to 
human  life,  save  some  black  shadows.  These  I  watched 
until  I  saw  they  were  moving  along  toward  me,  with  the 
light.    I  rose  and  stood  shivering  in  the  damp,  cold 
place,  uncertain  what  to  do.    Then,  during  a  lull  m  the 
other  sounds,  I  heard  a  foot  strike  the  lower  round  of 
the  hatchway  ladder  and  a  deep  voice,  wiJch  I  recog- 
nized as  that  of  Max  Fishley,  said: 

"Well,  it's  safe  enough  now.    Nobody  would  ever 
think  of  looking  for  it  there." 

"  That's  right,"  I  heard  Trust  say,  "  but  how  wiU  we 
take  it  ashore  when  we  get  into  port  ?  " 

"Oh,  leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  thiro  mate.  "I 
know  how  to  do  that  business  up  in  shape.  I've  smug- 
gled too  much  loot  ashore  to  be  bothered  with  a  job 
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like  this.  If  s  dead  easy.  Only  you  musn't  be  in  too 
big  a  hurry,  and  if  we  have  to  go  into  quarantine, 
why—" 

"Quarantine?'* 
"  Well,  you  never  can  tell." 

"But  I'm  afraid  you'll—"  began  Somers,  and  the 
rest  I  did  not  hear,  for  a  terrible  grinding  noise  came 
from  the  after  part  of  the  steamer,  mingled  with  a  rip- 
ping whir.    This  ceased  suddenly. 

"Lord,  how  her  screw  is  racin*!"  said  the  thiid 
officer.    "It's  a  nasty  night.    There's  a  high  sea  run- 
nin'  an*  I  guess  Cap'n  will  want  me  on  deck.    The 
louty  old  porpoise  is  pilin'  on  the  watches  pretty  thick." 
I  heard  the  feet  on  the  ladder  rounds  again,  and 
dodged  back  through  the  bulkhead  door.    With  chat- 
tering teeth  I  ran  along  the  wing,  through  the  forward 
doorway  and  out  through  the  steerage  upon  deck.    I 
had  to  battle  with  a  stiff  wind,  which  nearly  knocked 
me  off  my  feet,  and  I  thanked  my  stars  that  my  ankle 
was  strong  enough  to  walk  upon,  though  it  was  still 
lame  and  a  bit  uncertain. 

When  I  reached  the  Doctor's  stoteroom,  my  fnend 
was  not  in.  I  looked  about  for  him  and  found  him 
with  the  Captain,  on  the  forward  deck  by  the  quarter- 
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inwter'.  hoiMe.    My  impulw  wm  to  run  up  to  them 
•nd  teU  them  both  of  mj  ducoveriea  then  wid  there  - 
to  My  that  I  suspected  that  my  gold  had  been  taken 
from  the  steerage  and  hidden  away  somewhere  in  the 
lower  hold,  and  to  chaige  the  third  oflBcer  with  com- 
pHdty  in  the  matter.    Of  course.  I  did  not  know  that 
these  were  the  facts,  but  I  could  not  rest  untU  some- 
thing should  be  done.    I  wanted  the  trunk  broken  open 
at  once,  and  if  the  gold  were  not  in  it  — of  which  I 
now  felt  positive-I  wanted  a  seareh  made  of  the 
lower  hold,  where  the  treasure  had  probably  been 
secreted. 

But  as  I  reached  the  spot  where  the  two  officen 
•tood.  my  awe  of  the  Captain,  who  represented  to  me 
the  monarch  of  our  UtUe  world  afloat,  reasserted  itself. 
I  probably  should  not  have  hesitated,  however,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  he  seemed  in  deep  concern. 
He  would  put  up  his  night  glass  and  peer  amriously 
forward  into  the  dun  masses  of  clouds  that  were  racing 
down  toward  us.  and  then  look  at  an  instrument  be- 
fore him  and  shake  his  head. 

"Is  it  going  to  be  much  of  a  storm?"  I  heard  the 
Doctor  ask  as  I  stood  near  at  hand,  but  as  whoUy  unob- 
served as  if  I  did  not  exist  for  them. 
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There  wm  no  Mmrer  f or  •  whik.  but  dtemate  con- 
tempUtion  of  tlie  iky  and  of  the  uutrumeDt. 

•*The  glMs  i«  faUing  pretty  fart,"  the  Captuii  add 
•t  iMt.  M  if  epealdiig  to  hinuelf ,  "  and  I  don't  like  the 
looks  of  thoie  cbuds.  There',  dirt  in  'em  or  I'm  a 
Dutchman.  I  wouldn  t  ewe  w  much,  only  we  stand 
■o  high,  without  any  freight  or  ballast,  and  we're  being 
driven  away  to  the  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands." 

''Is  that  so?"  asked  the  Doctor,  anxiously.  "Then 
we  shan't  make  Dutch  Harbor  for  several  days." 

"Not  for  a  week,  if  this  thing  keeps  up.  IteUyou, 
Doc,  I  don't  like  it.  There's  dirt  in  that  black  mess 
out  there  — the  rankest  kind  of  dirt.  Youknow,wtfre 
pretty  well  north  and  it  isn't  exacUy  the  right  season 
for  it,  either,  but  we'U  be  in  the  biggest  kind  of  luck  if 
before  to-morrow  morning  we  am't  bucking  a  typhoon." 

**  But  I  thought  ~  "  began  the  Doctor. 

"I  know  what  you  thought  — that  typhoons  only 
bkm  along  the  Chinese  coast.  That's  right  But 
storms  get  misplaced  sometimes,  just  like  other  things; 

and  you  know  that  where  we  are  sailing  now,  away  south 
of  the  Aleutians,  and  driven  over  here  by  those  east 
winds,  we're  not  so  far  from  Chinese  waters  as  you 

think.     Of  course,  it  may  not  be  a  regular  typhoon, 
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•nd  I  wouldn't  report  it  that  w.y,  becauw  thow  anut 
Aleckt  of  the  hjrdrognphic  office  would  have  the  huigh 
onme.  But  if  that  bUurk  mew  out  there  «n't  •  typhoon 
ifi  the  best  imitation  of  one  I  ever  mw.  Hold  on! 
I'm  gobg  to  get  Sing  up  here,  and  adc  him  what  he 
thinks  of  it." 

He  stepped  aside  and  called  down  a  pipe,  coming 
back  after  a  minute  to  say  to  the  Doctor: 

"The  trouble  about  these  storms  is  they  last  so  in- 
fernally long." 

"  And  they're  hot  stuff,  too."  said  the  Doctor.  **  I'd 
hate  to  be  out  in  a  sailing  vessel  where  you  couldn't  do  a 
thing  but  ky  to  and  let  .:t  drive  at  you.  Doyouremem- 
ha  ^  Albert  Deane?  That  was  a  terror,  wasn't  it  ? 
She  lay  on  her  beam  ends  all  one  night  and  lost  half  her 

crew.    But  of  course  nothing  like  that  could  happen  to 
the  Modesto.** 

Sing,  the  Chinese  cook,  came  on  deck,  his  loose 
white  blouse  and  trousers  ballooning  in  the  wind.  The 
Oriental  looked  the  picture  of  humility  in  the  presence 
of  the  master  of  the  Modesto. 

"Sing,"  said  Captain  Head,  pointing  to  the  dark 
moving  mass,  "  what  you  think  of  him  ?  You  sawe 
him?" 
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-Oh.  him  Ui-fung."  Mid  the  Chinwntt.  quickly, 
•nd  with  nervou.  awe.  "  Him  no  good  -  nmlwe  dup 
go  chop-chop.  Him  miUceetlee-piccw  flick  up  thwa." 
he  Mid.  pointing  to  the  foremast.  "  Habee  too  muchee 
plenty  w  ^ah  aU  ova  deckee.    Velly  bad.  veUy  bad!" 

"  AU  right.  Sing:  you  can  go  down.  Now.  what  did 
I  tell  you ?"  Mid  the  Captain  to  the  Doctor.  "But  of 
course  you  can't  report  it  that  way.  AU  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  buck  through  it  and  get  out  aUve.  if  you  can." 

"  But  the  old  Modesto  —  " 

"Oh.  she's  stanch  enough  — I  ain't  afraid  of  that. 
That  isn't  what  I'm  wonying  about,  though  she  would 

be  better  off  if  she  sat  snugger  into  the  water.    It'sthe 
coal." 

"  What  about  the  coal  ?  " 

"Jim  tells  me  there  ain't  enough,  even  of  screenings 
•nd  scrapings,  in  his  bunken  to  run  her  four  days 
more."  ' 

"Whew!"  whisUed  the  Doctor.  "How  did  that 
happen?" 

"  WeU,  you  know  them  plaguey  old  owners  —  what 

drivers  they  are  -  they  thought  it  was  better  to  fiU  her 
up  with  high-priced  freight  for  Nome,  and  take  chances, 
than  it  was  to  give  us  a  show  for  our  Uves  with  a  few 
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now  toof  of  omI.    TlKNiglit  I  wm  •  bMucU  old 

fool  bwuiM  I  ittaMted  that  wo  Iwve  out  ft  Uttle  IMfht 
and  bring  up  aomelhing  to  run  bar  with.    That'i  tlio 

w«yth«yife.  They  think  thrt  H'l  dlliko  Sm  PVm- 
cImo  Bay  up  here,  and  that  you  can  dodge  b  anywhen 
and  coal  up.  Widi  I  had  Denmora  and  a  couple 
iiM»eofemuphefe,fadngl*iii/-  He  pointed  towaid 
the  -black  mcM."  a.  he  caUed  it.  and  gave  a  curious 
Iwigh,  in  which  there  was  not  a  spark  of  mirth. 

The  Captain  aired  his  views  on  the  subject  of  owners 
while  the  wind  scudded  over  the  forward  house  and 
bussed  in  the  s.  ays,  making  noises  that  renunded  me 
of  the  sounds  pioceeding  from  p«per-covei«d  combs 
at  the  lips  of  stout  breathed  schoolboys. 

Glancing  about  of  a  sudden,  the  Doctor  spied  me. 

where  I  stood  to  the  leeward  of  a  big.  staring  ventihrtor. 
uncertain  of  my  right  to  break  into  this  serious  talk! 
Although  what  I  had  heard  about  the  storm  was  un- 
pleasant  news,  it  did  not  destroy  the  scent  of  the  ama- 
teur sleuth,  and  I  was  aU  for  speedy  action,  whether 
we  floated  or  sank. 

"Hullo.  John!-  said  the  Doctor,  "shouldn't  you  be 
in  your  berth?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied.    "I  know  it's  kte,  but  I  want  to 
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Idl  70a  toBMlIiiiif.  and  the  CapUin  amy  m  wdl  hw 
h,  too,  for  H  concerna  one  of  his  oflken." 
I  toW  thwn  what  I  hiul  ««  «,d  hewd  brtween. 

The  Captab  WM  Airioui.  but  hi.  fuiy  ImkI  no  nfer. 
>Boe  to  017  itoleii  treamin. 

"Bulkliewi  doon  open!- he  wged.  "and  in  thi. gilel 

By  the  great  horn  ipoon.  rd  like  to  know  who  did  that 
and  what  fori    At  if  there  wasn't  enough  to  think  of, 

with  a  big  stonn  thickening  forward."  He  leaned  over 
and  touched  a  bell.  'TU  see  what  Mr.  FidUey's  got 
to  say  about  this.    It's  enough  to  make  a  preacher 

curse.    Bulkhead  doors  open  at  aU  hours  of  the  night 
and  in  a  sea  like  this  1'* 

The  Doctor  caUed  me  away.  We  weut  aft  to  the 
■tateroom,  and  there  I  rehearsed  what  I  had  learned. 
He  was  deeply  interested,  though  I  could  see  he  was 

nervous  about  the  storm  and  the  other  troubles  aboard 
ship. 

"Well  go  down  m  the  morning  and  have  a  look  at 
that  trunk,"  he  s»d.  "  Mr.  Nason  wiU  go  with  us  and 
we'U  have  his  authority  for  opening  it.  I'm  sorry  now 
that  we  didn't  search  it  before  and  aU  the  rest  of  their 
baggage;  but  to  teU  you  the  plain  truth,  my  boy,  I 
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thought  your  suiipidoiig  about  these  two  men  wew  d- 

together  too  strong,  considering  what  you  had  to  go 

upon.    And  nobody  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  goldv 

robbers  ma  steewge  anyway.    They  were  prettyslick 

to  play  poverty,  and  cover  up  their  robbeiy  in  that  way." 

I  remarked,  with  some  satisfaction,  that  the  Captain 

seemed  to  be  rather  angiy  about  what  his  third  officer 

had  done. 

"Yes."  said  the  Doctor,  -but  I'm  afraid  that  that 
part  of  your  stoiy  isn't  going  to  stick.  Fishley  will 
square  himself  with  the  Captain.  He's  a  pretty  smooth 
article,  is  Fishley.  Then,  too.  there  is  a  chance  of  your 
having  been  mistaken." 

"Oh.  yes,"  said  I,  "though  I  am  about  as  sure  of 

what  I  have  told  you  as  I  am  of  being  aboard  this 
ship." 

"Aural  idiosyncrasies  are  something  that  have  to  be 
aUowed  for,  you  know,"  was  the  reply.    -  There  were 

aU  kinds  of  noises  down  in  that  hold,  according  to  your 
report" 

"Yes.  What  do  you  think  those  terrible  crashing 
and  smashing  sounds  were  down  there  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Let's  see,"  mediUted  the  Doctor.  "What  could 
it  have  been?-    He  thought  for  a  moment    Then  his 
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face  brightened  into  a  smile.    "Why,  III  bet  a  doUar 
H's  Stetson's  bottles." 

Stetson  was  the  purser,  but  I  had  not  heard  of  his 
bottles  before,  so  I  looked  inquiringly  at  the  Doctor. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Stetson  thought  to  make  a  little  *  spec  * 
up  at  Nome.  Everything  is  high  there  except  empty 
C^ass.  He  had  a  chance  to  get  four  thousand  beer 
bottles  for  half  what  they're  worth  in  San  Francisco,  so 
he  bought  the  lot.  They  cost  hun  about  eighty  dollars. 
It  wouldn't  pay  him  to  crate  them  at  the  prices  they 
were  charging  for  such  work,  so  he  just  had  them  laid 
down  in  the  lower  hold,  loose,  not  figuring  on  how  we'd 
roll  if  a  storm  came  up." 

"That  was  it,"  said  I.  "Breaking  beer  botUes. 
rolling  about  in  a  place  like  that,  would  have  made  pre- 
cisely the  sounds  I  heard." 

"I  guess  they've  all  gone  to  smash,"  laughed  the 
Doctor.  "  You  see,  my  boy,  the  folly  of  wOd  specula- 
tion. The  purser  has  lost  his  eighty  dollars,  for  there 
won't  be  a  whole  bottle  left  when  we  get  through  this 
storm,  and  he  will  have  to  pay  extra  to  have  the  splin- 
tered glass  swept  and  taken  out  of  the  hold.  I  hope—  " 
he  began,  and  then  broke  oflF.  "But  of  course  it's  all 
right." 
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-What't  .Bright?"  I  Mked. 

J*  Well,  you  aee.  my  boy,  we've  got .  de«i  nuu,  <kma 

below  m  that  «me  hold.  «id  I  don't  think  he',  stowed, 
•way  veiy  tight."  *«•  Wowed. 

••  A  de«l  nun?"  ««d  I.  r«ri,^  „y  ^bmw. 

xes. 

"I  (Kdn'l  know  about  Oat" 

"Few  people  rfxwd  do  know  .bo«t  a.    He««Jth, 

beer  bottle.  «  eveiy  ounce  of  fcdghl  we-«  got  .boMd. 
I  hope  In.  boxwon-tget  broken  while  w.  «  pftchw 

•b<«t«..  -n*  men  rfK«d  thi.  dup-I  n«„,^ 
crew  -  « ,^Ur  crwk,  for  wpenrthion, «.  the  Cp. 
^  to  1»«  U..*  de«I  b«.  n»d.  big  «.d  .,u.; 
"^  o^  long  «dn«„w.  to  fool  W    He«.4w 

«^  ""Wht  h.ve  fcf,  the  rfup  rt  Nome-.™- 
nH>th.r.  „n  rf -em.    They  were  bitten  by  the  gdd 

f««^ « .t  wj^  „d  »n«  of -^n  got  .„,,  but  we  niile 
JV*.  .umber  by  *«.d«,  ch.p.  pi^  ^  «  „, 

-But  Nome  ira't  «cpo,u,g  „y  „i„j^  , 

«ud  hnghing.    "Wouldn't  the  crew  h.«  .u~ct«l 
the  deception?"  "^^ 

"Notthey.    Thq^re  .  little  dun  about  wme  things 
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thou^  the/re  bright  enough  when  it  comes  to  handling 
the  fteamer.  But  if  that  box  should  break  open,  you 
couldn't  get  one  of  'em  to  touch  it  for  love  or  money." 

Under  ordinaiy  circumstances  I  should  have  dreamt 
of  the  dead  man  that  night,  and  should  have  shivered 
•t  the  thought  of  him  tossing  about  in  the  empty  hold, 
with  the  beer  bottles  smashing  and  crashing  all  about 
him.  But  my  thoughts  were  all  of  the  gold,  and  of  the 
fact  —  /or  it  seemed  to  me  assuredly  a  fact,  after  what 
I  had  seen  and  heard  —  that  my  precious  dust  was  hid- 
den away  down  in  the  depths  of  the  ship.  All  that  p^ed 
be  done  now,  so  I  fancied,  was  to  make  a  careful 
search  for  it,  when  it  doubtless  would  be  unearthed 
and  brought  safely  upor  deck. 

I  planned  that  I  should  take  the  most  scrupulously 
watchful  care  of  it  this  time,  untU  it  should  be  safely 
deposited  in  the  purser^s  hands. 
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Thk  next  morning  we  were  in  the  teeli?.  of  the  "tai- 
fting."  The  poor  Modesto,  with  so  much  of  her  great 
hulk  exposed  to  the  storm,  staggered  along  over  the 
seas  like  a  drunken  man.  She  heeled  over  from  side 
to  side,  drove  her  nose  into  the  watery  hills  that  piled 
up  before  her,  and.  with  her  stem  well  out  of  the  sea, 
she  strained  heavily,  whOe  her  screw  raced  like  a  wind- 
mill until  she  settled  down  again. 

The  racing  and  grinding  of  the  propeller  made  the 
Doctor  veiy  nervous  at  breakfast.  Each  time  he  heard 
the  sound  his  eyebrows  would  knit  darkly. 

*'  I  don't  like  this  at  all."  he  said  once,  when  the  shaft 
ground  so  harshly  that  the  Modesto  shivered  aU  over 
likeawetdog.  "  I  was  in  the  old  «tb  when  she  bucked 
a  typhoon  for  six  days  off  the  coast  of  China,  and  was 
blown  seven  hundred  miles  out  of  her  course.  Some- 
times I  thought  she  would  rack  her  engines  all  to  pieces. 
But  the  Modesto  is  a  clever  ship.    She'U  get  through 
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where  any  of  'em  wOl  —  you  can  rest  asmiml  of  that.** 

" But  ia  this  a  typhoon  ?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  the  Doctor.  "But,  as  the 
Captam  says,  it's  the  best  imitation  you  could  possibly 
find,  and  Sing  insists  that  it  is  a  'tai-fung,'  which  is  the 
same  thing.  I  hope  the  business  end  of  it  doesn't  strike 
us.  If  it  does  you  can't  tell  what  will  happen.  But 
the  Modesto  will  go  through  all  right.  You  needn't 
fear  for  her,  my  boy." 

Neverthele^,  I  knew  that  he  was  worried.  I  hated 
to  broach  the  question  of  searching  for  the  gold  just 
then,  but  he  thought  of  it  himself. 

"  Guess  we'd  better  get  Mr.  Nason  and  see  what  we 
can  do  about  finding  that  dust  of  yours,"  he  said, 
"thou|^  it  isn't  the  best  time  in  the  world  to  go  ran- 
sacking a  ship  " 

"  I  know,"  s.  A,  "  that  the  officers  will  all  be  needed 
for  duty  now,  fo.  die  storm  is  on  pretty  heev^*  but  if 
one  of  them  could  possibly  spare  the  time  —  " 

"We'll  see,  we'll  see,"  promised  the  Doctor,  shortly. 
"Great  Scott!  I  wish  that  old  propeller  wouldn't  grind 
so.  Ck)me  along,  my  lad,"  he  said,  more  cheerfuUy, 
"and  we'll  8t<e  where  that  gold  is.  It's  too  bad  we 
didn't  search  the  trunk  before  they  got  the  stuflF  out 
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mu enough  >t courage." 

..^  ^,1!!!"^  *^" "  •^ -^  »«rf  ••  wd 

to  go  wrth  u^  b«l  he  w«  voy  obliging.    We  pM.ri 

Ih.wdhidedl««ih,,ri„rt„.„^  "^ 

ae  puA  of  hi.  ch.dc  h«J  ton«l  to  „  .Ar  g„ J^ 
Nor  was  the  cool  ltr»  t-  .»  ^  grajness, 

of  the  other  steerage  people.  «eingi»t 

open  this  trunk."  ' 

"Sir."  ..id  TVurt.  forgetting  hi.  fcigh,  in  the  ne, 

tt^P-to...  «d  hi.  one  ^  gi^  ,.^  . 

"""^    «.  you  h.«  no  right    Iwai«*^ 
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to  the  indigiiity.  for  tlut's  whitt  it  is.  ud  you  know  ft." 
"  We'U  see  about  that,"  Mid  Bir.  Nwon. 
•*  But  you  muan't  touch  ft." 

-Mustn't  I?"  repeated  the  fint  officer  in  a  tone  of 
contempt. 

^*No.  What  do  you  want  to  get  into  ft  for,  anyway?" 
•*  That's  my  business,"  said  the  officer,  curtly. 
"But  you  have  no  right,"  insisted  Trust,  in  a  tone 
which  I  recognised  as  that  of  the  bluflfer.  Looking  at 
him  closely,  I  could  hardly  believe  that  he  reaUy  cared 
whether  his  trunk  was  opened  or  not.  But  he  must 
needs  make  this  righteous  fuss  about  ft  for  reasons  of 
his  own.    "The  trunk  is  my  private  property." 

"What  of  that?"  said  the  officer.  "I  see  you've 
got  ft  pretty  weU  locked  up-with  aU  this  cham  and 
things.    Hand  me  the  keys,  please." 

I  had  been  watching  Trust's  face,  but  now  I  looked 
«t  the  trunk  and  saw  that  the  chain,  which  had  been 
taken  off  the  night  before,  was  securely  fastened  about 
the  trunk  again. 

"The  keys,  sir,"  demanded  Mr.  Nason,  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  Trust. 
"I  don't  see  why  — "  began  Trust. 
-  WeU.  then.  I'U  teU  you  why."  blurted  out  the  officer. 
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locknl  >■..•_■.      J  '        "••P™  down,  ttn. 

•ocked  the  tnink  Mid  opened  it  iride. 

thl^*^  ^"''    '"•!«*"•"   >»   "Od.    "S«»ch   d 
^»<«^-    YonTI  find  no  gold  the«" 

^'*®°  "«  commanded,  "Let  the  m«» 
<^««b.«.g.  be  opened."  TOueh  w«  d™^  ^ 
««»tog  bounce  of  the  .U,ta..«.^      ^  ^^* 

-w.^"  '."'''  '•  '~^  *»W«  -  the  ddUnt  TW 

«^    '  "^^y  «P«*«1  to  find  My  of  h  be-     ftT 

r  r  "^  "^  ""^ '»"'•  "-^  I -^ 
they  have  hidden  it"  conndent 

^'seyefeUbefo^^y^,^,^^^^^^^ 
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•Iwwijr  unaemd  bjr  Uie  ftorm,  cowmd  befon  me; 
but  lie  rallied  and  managed  to  bluff  out: 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

•*!  mean,"  said  I,  "that  you  and  your  friend  theie 

•nd  BIp.  Piihley  took  my  gold  from  the  tnmk  lart  night 
and  hid  it  away  in  the  lower  hold." 

"Oh,  come.  Monung,"  laid  Bir.  Naaon.  with  fretful 
impatience.  "FidJey's  denied  that  he  ever  touched 
the  bulkhead  doors,  as  you  reported.  Besides,  he  was 
on  watch  and  couldn't  have  got  down  here,  even  for  five 
minutes.    You  are  mistaken,  really  mistaken." 

"Then  he  deserted  his  watch,"  said  I,  emphaticaUy, 
not  heeding  the  Doctor's  warning  ghmce,  "for  he  was 
here  and  aie  bulkhead  door  was  open.  I  saw  it  and 
heard  hun  and  these  men  in  the  lower  hold." 

"What  a  smart  youth!"  said  Trust,  legaining  con- 
fidence  because  of  the  first  officer's  attitude  in  the  mat- 
ter. "What  have  you  been  eating  to  make  you  so 
bright  ?  Why,  Somers  and  I  turned  in  at  nine  o'clock 
last  night  and  weren't  out  of  our  bunks  untfl  this 
morning." 

"It  doesn't  sound  reasonable,"  said  Mr.  Nason, 
Hastily,  "and  I  haven't  time  to  search  any  further 
for  your    gold,  anyway.     Besides,  I  wouldn't  open 
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«!>•  Doctor  ««l  I  fcB,„ri^jj^  «»««»»., 

•ner  We  re  out  of  this  ftonn." 

U«  «Ki  the  d«d  m«  «  not  «Hliog  „  _- jjr 
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I W  iild  •boat  PWUey  Md  the  two  other  |old4hltf«. 
or  WM  only  humoring  me  ••  he  would  My  poor  cwrtiiw 
whoee  mind  wae  affected  by  the  lot!  of  his  fortune.  I 
h«l  counted  dl  along  upon  the  Doctor*!  frienddUp  Md 
good-wfll.  Wm  I  dnrnt  to  loee  them  when  it  oune  to 
t«»e  pinch?  Jurt  d  thd  moment  there  ««ned  to  be 
nobocly  in  the  diip  who  redly  lympdhiwd  with  me. 
•fterafl.    In  •  gloomy,  deprweed  mood  I  walked  away 

to  the  iteward't  room,  where  I  lat  for  an  hour  or  two, 
tiying  to  fix  my  mind  upon  a  story  in  a  magaane.  but 
tormented  out  of  aU  appreciation  for  the  tale  becauM 
of  the  blasts  and  swashes  with  whidi  the  storm  was 
punidiing  the  old  JfodMto  for  her  temerity  in  venturing 

out  upon  the  open  sea  so  pooriy  equipped  for  buffeting 
wind  and  ware. 

As  the  gale  cut  m  ow  the  white  wave^ips  and  the 
diip  heded  over  under  the  tremendous  pressure,  a 
■ound  would  go  up  as  of  a  wdl  amid  dl  the  roaring  and 
humming.  Then  there  would  be  a  great  diode,  as  a  wdl 
of  water  would  heave  itself  against  the  side,  together 
with  a  tremendous  diiver  and  a  sound  of  rattling  sUys. 
In  the  intervals  between  bksts,  the  rain  feU  in  great 
pelting  swiris. 

So  far  as  any  independent  motion  was  concerned 
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the  •t«Mner  •willed  to  Imit»  none  wlurtew.  bdng  toMad 
•bout  by  the  win  of  the  itofin  •Dd  ittit  .cuddliig  hew 
and  theve.    It  Mcmed  to  me  that  in  the  ooune  of  an 

hour  we  would  change  our  diitction  half  •  doaen  timefc 
When  I  .polce  of  thii  to  the  Doctor,  while  we  braved 
the  •torm  on  the  deck  for  a  Uttle  while,  he  nniled  and 
Mid: 

•*Itieemithatway,  doem'tit?  But  we're  driving 
•outhweit  M  fwt  M  the  gale  can  cany  u*  We  can't 
•team  worth  a  cent  in  aU  thi«  weather.  The  changing 
direction.,  as  they  wem  to  you.  are  due  merely  to  our 
l»eading  up  against  the  wind  now  and  again  when  it 
blows  a  bit  too  stiff.  We  shouldn't  have  to  do  that  il 
we  sat  down  farther  in  the  water,  but  as  it  is  — " 

The  wind  blew  the  rest  of  his  words  away,  and  we 
■curried  back  to  our  stateroom. 

For  three  days  the  ••  tai-fung  "  toyed  with  the  if odMto. 
Once  or  twice  she  seemed  ready  to  give  up  the  struggle 
and  sink  to  the  more  peaceful  lower  waten.  But  she 
rode  out  the  storm  on  the  fourth  day  and  the  wind 
quieted  down.  The  sea  was  still  running  high,  but  h 
was  now  flecked  by  patches  of  bright  sunshine.  The 
air  was  warm  and  had  a  soft  feel  in  it.  We  had  been 
blown  away  down  the  North  Pacific  and  hundreds  of 
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nflei  mAclmu  ooane.  but  tlw  piiwi^m  who  cum 
■mflbf  up  on  deck  nemed  happgr  b  the  oouciouMiMi 
oT  hATbf  outlived  the  etonn. 

The  Doctor  and  I  were  •tanding  on  the  forward  deek. 
and  I  waa  urging  upon  him  that  we  ihould  go  bdow 
•nd  eeaich  the  hold  for  the  tvearare.  when  of  a  ludden 
Mr.  Naeon,  who  waa  itandhig  bj  with  hii  glan  to  hia 
egres,  said  quietly  to  the  Doctor: 

"Have  you  aeen  that  craft  out  yonder  yet?  Ipicked 
her  up  right  after  hincheon.  and  the  Captain  and  I  have 
been  watching  her  for  an  hour.  Seems  like  aome  der^ 
eUct.    I  don't  exactly  understand  her." 
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I MWMD  to  the  westward,  where  Mr.  Nwon  pointed. 
*nd  saw  a  smaU  black  craft  about  half  a  mile  away. 

Her  decks  were  aU  raked  clean  save  for  a  tall,  bare  stick 
of  a  mast. 

**men  I  fint  picked  her  up,"  said  the  officer,  "I 
thought  I  saw  a  puff  q/  smoke  above  the  top  of  that 
mast,  but  I  haven't  made  out  anything  of  the  sort  since. 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  at  the  first,  and  the  Cap. 
tain  scoffed  at  the  idea,  but  when  he  looked  sharply 
he  saw  it,  too." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "she  must  be  the^/ytny  Mist.  ~ 
"That's  what  she  is,"  affirmed  the  Doctor,  speaking 
toMr.Nason.    "  Didn't  you  see  a  strange  craft  with  a 
funnel  mast  — a  steam  schooner  or  something  of  that 
sort  —  lying  up  there  off  the  Nome  coast?" 

"I  didn't  notice  her,"  said  the  first  officer,  "or,  at 
feast  if  I  did,  I  didn't  see  tiiat  she  had  a  funnel  for  a 
mast.    So  that's  the  Flying  Mist  f    I've  heard  of  her 
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-  the  Flying  Miirt.     Well,  she  doesn't  look  as  though 
she'd  fly  much  farther.     She's  all  logged  down,  and  I 
suppose  the  fires  are  out  of  her  furnaces  by  this  time." 
"  You  don't  mean  that  she's  sinking  ? "  I  cried. 
"  But  she  is,  though,  and  her  crew  must  have  deserted 
her  early  this  morning  after  the  wind  went  down.     I 
guess  their  chances  were  about  as  good  aboard  her  as 
they  were  in  the  boats.     Hold  on!    I  think  I  see  signs 
of  life  on  board.     Yes,  there's  a  couple  of  chaps  there 
forward  of  the  house,  and  they're  hailing  us!" 

By  shading  my  eyes  with  my  hands,  I  .ould  make  out 
two  dark  figures  that  -med  to  have  just  come  upon 
deck.    One  of  them  was  waving  something  white. 

"That  big  fellow  looks  as  though  he  could  take  care 
of  himself."  said  Mr.  Nason,  screwing  down  his  glass. 
"But  the  other  I  don't  make  much  of.     Seems  weak 
and  Hmp.     Mr.  Fishley,  get  a  boat  ready  there." 
A  boat  was  swung  from  the  davits. 
"I  think,"  said  the  Captain,  coming  up,  "that  we'U 
steam  down  a  little  nearer.     We  can  keep  to  the  lee- 
ward of  her  and  take  'em  off  easier.     It  isn't  quite  the 
kind  of  sea  I  like  to  send  out  small  boats  in." 

We  headed  down  to  leeward  of  the  Flying  Mist, 
wh.;re  she  lay  with  the  waves  washing  her  decks,  out 
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before  we  got  near  enough  to  take  the  men  oflF  we  saw 
the  little  craft's  bow  rise  m  the  water,  her  stem  settling 
rapidly,  and  down  she  went,  her  bowsprit  showing  for  a 
moment  above  the  waves  and  then  disappearing  from 
sight,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bUmk,  open  sea  where  the 
little  schooner  had  been  so  gallantly  fighting  for  her  life. 
I  shuddered,  and  I  saw  the  Doctor  shudder,  too,  as 
he  gasped: 

"My  God!    She's  goner 

A  few  pieces  of  wreckage  now  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face, and  clinging  to  one  of  these  I  saw  a  man.  I 
clutched  the  first  oflScer's  arm  and  called  out  excitedly: 

"See  him  —  see  him!    Can't  we  save  him?" 

"  We'll  tiy,  my  lad,"  said  he,  coolly,  to  my  mind  not 
nearly  so  much  affected  by  the  sight  of  the  struggling 
man  as  he  should  have  been.  "Lower  that  boat. 
Max." 

"  Lower  away ! "  I  heard  Fishley  caU  to  his  meii.  He 
was  sitting  in  the  stem  of  the  little  craft  himself  and  had 
four  brawny  fellows  to  man  the  oars.  Little  as  I  had 
reason  to  like  the  third  officer,  I  could  not,  in  spite  of 
myself,  help  admiring  him  as  he  sat  there,  swinging 
down  to  the  suiging  waves  which  would  have  daunted 
the  heart  of  many  a  hardy  seaman.    Soon  the  boat  was 
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toning  upon  the  rough  sea.  so  that  more  than  once  the 
oawmen  fanned  the  air  with  their  blades,  whUe  the 
spray  dashed  over  them.  But  in  a  few  minutes  they 
had  rowed  to  the  side  of  the  man.  who  clung  to  the 
wreckage,  and  had  made  fast.  After  repeated 
pullings  and  hauUngs.  they  managed  to  get  him  into 
the  boat,  where  he  Uy  flat  after  his  struggle  with  the 
waves. 

When  the  boat  was  puUed  up  and  the  rescued  man 
was  taken  m  over  the  side.  I  stood  near  at  hand,  and  it 
so  chanced  that  Somers  and  Trust,  who  were  also  near, 
were,  with  me.  among  the  first  to  see  the  rescued  man's 
face.    AU  three  of  us  stared  veiy  hard,  and  I  heard 
Somers  smother  a  groan  while  he  said  under  his  breath: 
••  Gee,  Pete !    What  d'ye  thmk  o*  that  ?  " 
"Oh.  it  can't  be!"  said  Trust.    "Yes.  it  is,  too!" 
"Yes,"  I  repeated,  "and  you  thought  you  were  weU 
rid  of  him,  didn't  you.  after  you  fooled  him  by  sending 
him  to  wait  for  you  and  the  gold  aboard  the  Flyina 

For  the  rescued  man.  who.  so  far  as  we  knew,  was 
the  only  survivor  of  the  wreck,  was  none  other  than 
Bin  of  the  lighter -the  rascal  who  had  pushed  my 
gold  overboard. 
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"  What  are  you  fellows  doing  here  abaft  the  steerage 
sign  ?  "  gruffed  the  Captain  to  Somers  and  Trust.  "  Get 
back  where  you  belong.  We  want  room  here.  Doc- 
tor.  will  you  tend  to  this  man  ?  Fix  him  up  if  there's 
anything  the  matter  with  him." 

The  Doctor  had  Bill  taken  into  an  empty  stateroom, 
where  he  cared  for  him.     Bill  soon  revived,  and  told 
the  storjr  of  the  wreck.     He  said  that  when  the  great 
gale  struck  the  Flying  Mist  she  strained  badly,  and.  the 
caulking  being  old.  some  of  the  seams  near  her  stem 
opened,  making  a  nasty  leak.     The  pumps  were  kept 
going,  but  the  schooner  made  water  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  all  through  the  terrible  storm,  while  masts  wer^ 
falling  and  rigging  was  littering  the  deck,  the  vessel 
kept  settling,  little  by  little.    After  the  storm  had  abated 
the  men  aboard  feared  the  danger  of  the  ship  going 
under  at  any  moment.    Some  of  the  passengers  were 
wild  with  panic.     To  make  matters  worse.  Captain 
Transome  took  to  his  liquor  so  heavUy  that  he  seemed 
hardly  to  know  whether  he  was  afloat  or  ashore.     The 
first  mate  was  very  nervous,  and  kept  constantly  ui^ing 
that  every  one  should  take  to  tiie  boats.    BiU.  being  an 
old  sailor,  did  not  like  the  p,o.pect  of  such  a  couwe. 
and  tried  to  dissuade  the  mate  from  his  evident  inten- 
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tion.  which  was  to  lower  the  boats  at  once  and  not  wait 
for  the  siorm  to  further  abate. 

"It  was  the  worst  kind  of  craziness,"  said  Bill,  re- 
flectively, as  if  he  still  saw  the  tragic  situation.     "The 
f:"st  boat  they  lowered  was  swamped,  and  the  dozen  o' 
men  in  her  was  soon  a-throwin'  up  their  hands  an'  a- 
grabbin'  at  things  that  wasn't  there  to  grab  at.     Every 
man  of  'em  was  lost.     But  that  fool  mate  got  the 
drunken  Captain  an'  the  rest  o'  the  passengers  into  the 
next  boat  -  that  is,  all  except  me  an'  a  sick  feller  that 
got  overlooked  somehow  down  below.     I  wouldn't  go 
in  her,  an'  told  'em  they  was  idiots  for  tiyin'  it;  but  they 
pulled  away,  an'  I  bet  a  dollar  they're  safe  at  the  bottom 
now. 

"  It  was  three  hours  before  the  Modesto  hove  in  sight. 
I  thought  the  schooner  would  stay  afloat  a  couple  o' 
hours  longer,  an'  I  was  at  work  makin'  a  raft  when  the 
steamer  came  along.  But  gee!  the  old  thing  went  down 
aU  of  a  sudden.  Never  see  anything  to  beat  the  way 
she  dove  under.  I  was  sucked  down  with  her,  an'  I 
jest  give  myself  up  for  a  goner  when  I  begun  to  rise. 
As  soon  as  I  got  my  snoot  above  water  I  grabbed  a 
stick  of  something  —  I  don't  know  what  it  was  —  and 
then  the  boat  came  out  and  picked  me  up.     But  you'U 
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never  Me  that  drunk  Cptdn  «»•  the  other  felle»  in 
that  boat  -  they're  gone,  as  sure  as  guns." 

"No  doubt  of  it."  «ud  the  Doctor.    "How  do  you 
feel  now?"  ' 

"A  Uttle  better,  but  not  much  good  yet."  sighed  BiU 
wearily.  "I  got  knocked  in  the  head  somehow  when 
we  went  down  —  right  there." 

The  Doctor  examined  a  great  puT)le  bump  behind 
Bill's  ear. 

"Oh.  that'U  be  aU  right  in  a  few  days,"  he  said,  re- 
assuringly.   "  I'll  bandage  it." 

He  bound  up  the  man's  head,  the  patient  inconsid- 
erately  trying  for  a  moment  to  fight  him  off.  Then  the 
Doctor  said: 

"Keep  quiet  here  now.  and  I'U  send  you  in  some 
broth  in  about  half  an  hour." 

During  the  entire  recital  of  BiU's  tragic  stoiy  I  had 
kept  in  the  background,  and  he  had  not  observed  me. 

He  seemed  to  be  suffering  much  pain,  and  kept  his  eyes 
closed  most  of  tiie  time.  I  was  glad  that  he  had  not 
seen  me.  for  I  might  tiie  better  plan  what  should  be 
done  regarding  him.  I  was  letermined  he  should  not 
escape  punishment  for  his  crime  in  despoiling  me  of 
my  gold. 
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I  went  about  that  day  feeUog  rather  light  and  glad- 
For  whatever  other  mirfortunes  had  befallen 
me,  I  waa  in  a  pontion  to  rejoice  that  I  had  not  taken 
paange  in  the  Flying  MiH. 

When  I  UAA  the  Doctor  who  the  rescued  man  waa, 
and  how  much  concerned  Trust  and  Somers  were  when 
they  saw  him  hauled  aboard,  he  was  greatly  interested. 

"This  means  trouble,'*  said  he  —  "trouble  for  theae 
steerage  pirates,  and  possibly  trouble  for  us.  It's  a 
mighty  curious  thing  that  they  should  aU  get  together 
here  on  the  Modesto  —  aU  the  men  that  were  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  you." 

"This  man  BOl,"  said  I,  "can't  he  be  arrested  as 
soon  as  his  head  is  well  again  ?  " 

"Certainly.  Ill  see  that  he  doesn't  escape  when  we 
reach  port." 

"  Don't  you  think.  Doctor,  that  we  should  be  search- 
ing the  kmer  hold?  We  ought  to  be  able  to  find  the 
gdd  down  there  somewhere.  I  am  confident  that  it 
was  hidden  there  by  those  robbers,  woridng  in  collusion 
with  Max  Fishley." 

"  You  may  be  right  about  Max  being  in  with  them," 
said  the  Doctor.  "I  never  had  much  use  for  him  and 
his  green  eyes.    But  it  does  seem  almost  past  belief 
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that  a  tnirted  officer  of  a  ship  like  the  ModeHo  .hould 

be  up  to  such  infemal  doings.    I  suppose  the«  things 

htgoi  with  smuggling  and  gradually  lead  up  to  robbeiy." 

"Can't  we  get  started  on  our  search  in  the  hold?" 

I  asked,  impatiently. 

"Now  the  way  to  do  that."  planned  the  Doctor,  "is 
to  go  to  the  Captain.  lay  the  whole  matter  before  him 
and  get  him  to  detaU  three  or  four  men  under  Mr.' 
Nason.     Then  we  can  go  down  with  some  chance 
Otherwise,  if  the  gold  is  hidden  in  the  hold,  as  you 
think,  those  fellows  and  Fishley-if  he  is  reaUy  in 
with  them  -  will  not  hesitate  to  give  us  a  side  dig  with 
a  knife,  if  they  are  lurking  about.    Down  in  a  dark 
hold  with  a  cutthroat  like  that  one^yed  rascal  is  not 
the  kind  of  place  I  am  seeking,  unless  I'm  well  rein- 
forced." 

"  Of  course,  you  know  best,"  said  I.    "  But  can't  we 
get  started?" 

"And  I  have  feared  for  you  and  kept  something  of  a 
watch  on  their  actions,"  he  went  on.  "You  ought  to 
be  veiy  careful  about  being  in  any  place  alone  with 
them.  They  might  easily  tumble  you  overboard  some 
dark  night." 

The  last  words  came  fiom  the  Doctor  without  any 
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n:.eren<*  to  wh.t  I  h«l  jurt  «.id.    They  we«  not  «- 

«.u„ng  word.,  but  I  thanked  him  for  the  warning,  and 

to^d  hin,  that  it  rf,ouId  not  be  thrown  away  upon  me 

Then  I  adced  him  if  we  could  not  go  to  the  Captain  a^ 
once.  *^ 

"  No."  was  the  reply.  ••  He's  asleep  just  now  -  .o 
Nason  just  told  me  -  trying  to  make  up  a  Uttle  of  what 
he  lost  these  past  few  nighL.  I  guess.  It  was  aier«,r. 
that  storm.  I  was  never  in  one  that  knocked  a  ship 
about  so.     Let  him  sleep.     He  deserves  it." 

I  made  several  suggestions  that  might  aid  in  a  solu- 
t.on  of  the  matter  without  the  help  of  the  Captain,  as  I 
did  not  wish  to  wait  until  he  should  waken.  I  fitted 
under  the  loss  of  time,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  risk 
the  Doctor's  displeasure  by  going  to  Mr.  Nason  and 
«kmg  him  if  he  would  not  let  us  have  the  men  to  go 
along  and  make  the  search  of  the  hold. 

"No."  said  he.  very  shortly.  "I  can't  do  it.  The 
Captain  wouldn't  like  it  without  being  consulted;  and. 
y  boy.  if  you  want  to  know  my  opinion  of  this  affair 
of  your  little  bag  of  dust.  I  must  say  that  it  has  caused 
me  trouble  enough  already.  Mr.  Fishley  has -but 
you  don't  have  to  know  everything  that  passes  between 
officers.     If  the  Captain  says  that  such  a  search  must 
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be  made,  why  of  ooune  it*s  all  right;  but  I  hope  joo 
andentond  now  how  I  fed  about  it." 

"  Well."  Mid  I.  Teiy  leepectfulljr.  though  I  wae  not  a 
little  wroth  becaun  ci  what  he  had  leen  fit  to  mj» 
''jou  know  your  duty  of  coune,  air;  but  about  the  gold: 
It  im't  a  little  Mck  — it's  eight  aacka,  and  they  contain 
over  forty  thousand  ddlara." 

**That  may  be  or  may  not  be,"  said  the  milled  oflker. 
*'It  seems  likely,  doesn't  it,  that  a  mere  boy  like  you 
should  have  all  that  gold  m  his  care?  I  know  Doctor 
Quaritch  says  it's  all  Hght;  but  he's  a  good-natured, 
easy-going  man,  who's  not  hard  to  take  in." 

I  walked  away  with  rising  heat.  It  was  an  hour 
before  I  was  cool  enou|^  to  ctmtemplate  the  situation 
calmly.  I  thou|^  vaguely  of  going  to  the  seetmd 
officer,  Mr.  Lovell,  and  enlisting  his  aid.  But  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  should  be  getting  things  mixed  up 
worse  than  they  were.  It  was  plain  that  BIr.  Nason 
had  been  listening  to  Max  Flshley,  and  that  officer  had 
convinced  him  that  my  pretensions  concerning  the  gold 
were  all  false.  It  was  evident  that,  while  matters  were 
run  rather  loosely  aboard  the  ModeHOt  there  was  suffi- 
cient harmony  among  the  officers  not  to  make  them 
very  suspicious  of  one  another's  actions.    I  could  do 
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nolliiiif  about  the  gold  juit  then;  lo  I  went  down  into 
the  Mkmn  Mid  talked  with  Yohara.  He  wm  full  of 
the  unhappy  incident  of  the  wreck,  rjid  aiked  ques- 
tion after  question,  some  of  which  were  difficult  to 
answer. 

TTie  Captain  woke  about  noon  and  ule  h!>  hi.^uk'uut, 
after  which  the  Doctor  and  I  went  ij  '.  •  ..blit.  The 
Doctor  did  not  immediately  begin  upc  .  the  iubj  ct  of 
the  search  for  the  treasure,  prefen  Ing  to  »«*'.<;  u;  \u  it 
in  a  quiet,  politic  manner.  He  spoke  oi  ih  wcntfaer, 
and  remarked  upon  the  smoothness  of  the  sea,  ^\ac\i 
had  calmed  wonderfully  in  the  past  few  ho:jrs 

"Oh,  the  sea's  all  right,"  said  the  Captain,  with  fur- 
rowed forehead,  "and  the  wind's  all  right,  but  I'll  be 
jinged  if  I  know  how  we're  going  to  make  San  Fran- 
cisco with  only  one  day's  coal.  You're  pretty  wise. 
Doctor,"  he  went  on,  with  a  little  satire  in  his  tone, 
"and  may  be  you  can  solve  that  problem." 

"I  confess  it  beats  me,"  owned  the  Doctor,  "but  let 
us  hope  we  shall  have  the  good  hick  to  fall  in  with  some 
steamer." 

"  Yes,  and  be  towed  in  for  salvage,  and  have  to  pay 
all  she's  worth  to  some  pirate  vrith  a  strict  eye  to  busi- 
ness.   What  would  the  owners  say  to  that  ?    No,  siiee- 
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bob !  She's  got  to  work  in  some  way.  If  we  had  coal, 
we  could  make  port  in  five  days  easy  enough.  We  toe 
only  about  seventeen  hundred  miles  out." 

"Wouldn't  Seattle  be  quicker  to  make  than  San 
Francisco  ?  " 

"Oh,  we  could  get  coal  at  Victoria  before  Seattle; 
but  do  you  know  where  we  are?  That  infernal  'tai- 
fung,'  as  Sing  calls  it,  has  blown  us  away  down  the 
Pacific.  Honolulu  or  San  Francisco  is  about  a  stand- 
off just  now;  and  I  prefer  San  Francisco.  You  know 
we're  chartered  for  that  Philippine  trip  and  must  be  in 
port  by  the  first  of  the  month.  This  is  the  2«d.  Eight 
days  are  all  the  time  we've  got." 

"Well,  Captain,  I'm  awfully  sorry,  and  I  know  you 
don't  like  to  be  bothered  about  such  matters  just  now, 
but  I  wish  you  would  let  three  men  go  down  in  the 
hold  with  us  and  Mr.  Nason,  and  find  this  young  man's 
gold." 

"Oh,  wait  till  you  get  to  port,  whenever  that'll  be," 
said  the  Captain,  in  the  worst  humor  I  had  ever  seen 
hie:  display.  "If  the  gold's  down  there,  it'U  keep. 
There's  no  use  bothering  about  it.  There's  nothing 
in  the  hold  but  a  lot  of  busted  beer  bottles,  a  dead  man, 
and  maybe  a  litUe  dunnage.    And  that  yam  about 
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Fishley.    Say,   young  man,   did  you   »ee  him   down 
there?" 

He  turned  upon  me  suddenly  and  crossly,  and  my 
eyes  fell  before  his  angry  gaze. 
.    "No."Ibegan,"but— " 

"Of  course  you  didn't  —  I  knew  you  didn't." 
"  Captain,"  interposed  the  Doctor,  "this  boy's  father 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  has  lost  his  gold.     It  has 
been  stolen  from  him  and  secreted  aboard  your  vessel. 
It  seems  to  me  —  " 

"Oh,  Doctor!"  groaned  the  Captain,  "haven't  I  got 
enough  troubles  of  my  own  without  all  this?     Wait 
until  we  get  to  port." 
"  But  I  feel  responsible  to  this  young  man's  father." 
" Can't  help  that.     Go  'way  and  let  me  alone! " 
The  Doctor's  face  fell  as  this  rude  speech  was  uttered. 
"I'm  sorry  I  bothered  you,"  he  said. 
"So  am  I,"  was  the  short  rejoinder. 
We  turned  and  slowly  left  the  cabin.     When  we  were 
just  abaft  of  the  mainmast  we  heard  a  gruff  call : 
"  All  right.  Doctor !    Tell  Nason  I  say  it's  all  right ' " 
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From  despondency  t  was  quickly  uplifted  to  joy. 
K  was  cietf  that  Captain  Head  was  not  such  a  dis- 
oUiging  commaoder  after  tSL. 

"Ob,  he's  aUrigbt,"  said  the  Doctor.  "He  means 
to  be  agreeable,  but  he's  terribly  worried  just  now  about 
the  fa  he's  in  over  the  coal.  I  don't  see  how  he's  going 
to  get  out  of  it,  myself;  but  he's  an  awfully  lucky  mar- 
iner, and  something  wiU  no  doubt  happte  to  straighten 
things  out  for  him." 

»«r.  Nason  was  not  pfeased  at  the  idea  of  the  search, 
but  he  went  along  readUy  enough.  It  came  to  me  that 
what  had  afled  him  before  was  a  part  of  the  Captain's 
complaint  ~  the  amriety  over  the  shortage  of  coal  and 
the  uncertainty  about  reaching  port.    In  fact,  the  situi^. 

tion  was  made  quite  plain  to  me  by  what  the  first  officer 
said  in  reply  to  a  question  f»x)m  Doctor  Quaritch  about 
the  matter  of  the  charter. 
"You  see,  the  owners  have  contracted  this  ship  for  a 
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^niJH^  to  MwiiU,  and  we  have  to  be  in  San  Francisco 
by  the  fi»t  or  they'U  lo«  big  mouey.  Forfeiting  a 
cbarter  amount,  to  aomething  in  the«  days  when 
American  steamers  are  in  such  gieirt  demand  for  the 
island  trade." 

•*That»s  so."  said  the  Doctor.  -«nd  I  hope  for  the 
sake  of  everybody  concerned  that  we  may  be  able  to  puU 
in  on  time." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  it's  going  to  be  done,"  said  »ir. 
Naaon,  shaking  his  head. 

We  went  down  into  the  steerage,  which  was  neariy 
dwerted.  as  most  of  the  passengers  were  sunning  them- 
■dve.  in  the  balmy  air  on  deck.    Somers  and  Trust 
were  among  those  who  remained  below.    They  were 
down  in  their  comer  playing  their  cribbage  and  amok- 
ing.    You  may  be  sure  they  took  very  litUe  interest  in 
their  game  when  the   six  of  us-the  Doctor.  Mr. 
Na««,  three  stalwart  deckhands  and  myself -ap. 
peared  before  the  bulkhead  door,  and.  without  in  the 
least  regarding  them  or  the  anxious  looks  they  gave, 
began  to  slip  the  bolts  and  bars. 
"That's  strange."  said  the  officer,  when  the  great 

iron  door  swung  open  and  the  dank  breath  from  down 
below  came  up  to  us  where  we  stood  in  the  steerage 
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wing.  "  I  never  opened  one  of  these  doors  after  it  was 
closed  for  several  days  that  it  didn't  stick  to  the  rubber 
gasket  in  the  jamb." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  me  with  large  significance, 
but  said  nothing.  I  knew  he  was  being  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  my  statement  that  the  bulkhead  had  been 
opened  but  a  few  days  before.  Mr.  Nason  led  the 
way  through  the  long  wing. 

"That  looks  pretty  tough."  said  he,  glancing  at  the 
coal  bunkers.  "Every  blamed  one  of  'em  on  this  side 
is  empty  as  an  old  oyster-can." 

"  It's  a  sorry  state  of  affairs,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Too 
bad  there  isn't  a  coaling  station  somewhere  near  at 
hand." 

"It's  about  the  worst  place  in  the  whole  Pacific  to 
look  for  a  chance  to  coal  up,"  said  the  officer.  "I 
don't  know  what  we're  going  to  do." 

He  lighted  his  lantern  and  proceeded  down  the  wing 
to  the  door  which  led  out  upon  the  freight-deck.  As 
the  other  men  all  carried  lanterns,  that  the  search  might 
be  a  thorough  one,  there  was  plenty  of  light  inside. 
Save  for  a  little  heap  of  dunnage,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  in  the  great  cavernous  hold  between-decks. 
This  dunnage,  as  I  may  remark  to  landsmen  readers, 
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i»  only  a  miacellaaeous  lot  of  old  pieces  of  lumber,  long 
•nd  Aort.  thick  and  thin,  which  is  used  to  wedge  be- 
tween  the  boxes,  barrels  and  crates  containing  the  cargo 
that  it  may  not  shift  whUe  the  ship  is  in  motion. 

y^e  reached  the  hatchway  in  a  few  steps,  and  de- 
-cended.  one  after  another,  down  the  narrow  slender 
iron  ladder  into  the  lower  hold.  I  was  the  last  one 
down.  and.  being  in  the  shadow  for  a  moment,  I  stum- 
bled into  a  litter  of  refuse  lumber. 

"There's  quite  a  lot  of  dunnage  aboard."  observed 
the  first  officer.    "But  I  guess  it  will  be  pretty  weU 
cleaned  out  in  the  next  few  days." 
''Why?  "asked  the  Doctor. 

"We've  got  very  Uttie  coal,  and  we've  got  to  bum 
-omething,  haven't  we?  There's  only  three  or  four 
thousand  feet  of  the  stuff,  and  it's  nothing  but  Oregon 
pine  and  California  redwood,  but  it  ought  to  keep  up 
•team  for  a  day  or  two.    What's  this?" 

His  feet  had  crunched  upon  a  cnimply  mass  of 
broken  glass.  "Oh,  Stetson's  beer  bottles!"  he 
l«i|^ed.  "Great  snakes!  How  they  went  to  pieces  in 
thatgale!"  ^ 

AH  over  the  after  pan  of  the  lower  hold  bright  crumbs 
of  shivered  glass  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  lanterns. 
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The  sparkling  bita  were  strewn  thickly  in  some  places, 
but  in  others  there  was  but  a  thin  sprinkling  of  them; 
Our  booto  ground  upon  them  as  we  moved  along. 

"Not  the  best  place  m  the  world  for  a  bare-footed 
nigger,"  remarked  Mr.  Nason.  "  Wouldn't  it  be  a  joke 
if  we  left  this  stuff  for  the  FiHpino  freight-handlers  to 
walk  on?    What  have  we  here ? " 

He  bent  over  and  picked  from  the  floor  an  old  ban- 
dana handkerchief,  looked  at  it  and  cast  it  aside.    I 
gathered  it  up  again,  hoping  that  in  some  way  it  might 
afford  a  clew.    We  all  searched  about  the  dirty,  glass- 
bestrewn  floor  of  the  hold,  and  the  Untems  were  held 
high  to  see  if  the  gold  might  not  be  secreted  behind 
some  of  the  angle-bars,  a  complex  system  of  which 
served  as  braces  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ship.    One  of 
the  men  found  a  loose  plank  in  the  floor  of  the  forward 
part  of  the  hold,  and  this  was  lifted  in  the  hope  that  the 
treasure  might  be  hidden  below  it.    But  there  was 
nothing  there  except  a  little  reeking  bilge.    One  of 
the  crew  who  was  farther  aft  than  the  rest  of  us  gave 
a  startled  ciy  and  ran  back  over  the  glass  flakes,  drop- 
ping his  lantern  on  the  way. 

"What's  struck  you,   Tom?"  asked  Mr.   Nason, 
sharply.    "  Have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?  " 
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Tom  breathed  luurd  several  times  and  guJped  •  Utile 
before  he  could  say  a  word. 

"No;  'tain't  no  ghort."  gaaped  he  at  lart.  "it's  a  led 
hve  dead  man.  sticking  hi.  head  through  a  box  and 
asking  what's  the  time  o*  day." 

"Sho!"  said  Mr.  Na«)n,  "you're  off,  Tom.  You 
and  Pete  and  George  pife  up  that  dunnage  back  there 
while  the  Doctor  and  I  look  at  your  dead  man."  . 

The  three  seamen  went  forward,  while  the  Doctor 
and  Mr.  Nason  crunched  over  the  glass.  I  foUowed 
my  fnends  and  heard  the  first  officer  say  quieUy  to  the 
Doctor; 

"  I'm  Sony  that  man  found  the  box.  which  must  have 
broke  open  in  some  way  while  being  tossed  around  in 
th»  empty  hole.     I'm  sorrjr  he  found  it.  for  you  know 
what  a  lot  of  fuss  these  chaps  make  over  such  things  at 
sea.    That  dead  man  was  one  of  the  richest  miners  in 
Nome.    Too  much  whiskey  and  tundra  water  took 
hmi  off.  and  we've  got  to  take  his  body  home  to  his 
widow  or  there'U  be  no  end  of  trouble.    But  these  chaps 
may  chuck  him  overboard  now  on  the  sly.  so  that  we 
can  get  safely  into  port." 

"Yes."  remarked  the  Doctor,  "they'U  be  laying  all 
our  bad  luck  to  him." 
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-Don't  you  know."  add  the  ta  officer,  wflectively, 

tlieienuy  be  «>metlunguithiUoldiupentitkmirfter«IL 
Now.tdieo«rc«e:  We've  had  thewomldndd^tom. 
«d«e  blown  away  off  ftom  ou,  cod  rtOlon.  wd - 

Good  Lord,  Thdw«.eno«ghto««e.„»„,^«.,H? 
Hi.  he«l  i,  .ticking  out.    Thd's  true  enough." 

I  feU  b«.k.  «,d  looked  the  other  w.y.  I  hid  .  ^r- 
««r  o/  de«l  bodies  and  would  never  willingly  bok  d 
one.  NotthdIw«mthele«td«ned.forIw. 
»«t.  I  Ad  not  d»«»  the  roperrtition  of  the  member. 
<rf  the  cmw  «  to  having  de«l  men  dH«d  diip.  But 
ay  repugnmnee  for  «y  guch  gruewme  «ght.-«d 
P*rtic«l«ly  that  o#  .  body  in  •  bdtemi  box-wa. 
«n««ond>ly  rtrong.    So  I  kept  back,  with  my  face 

nnt  officer  said: 

-ly^.  o».  took,  nk,  ^  ^  ^  t^  J 
r..     "r- "^ ' -w»e  «•«  g- f  d.  a.  Y«, 

Am  t  mmd  wch  tbiig,  though,  do  ^  f  " 
"Wdl."  «id  u»  Dortc. -I  e«,,  ^  I  ,^  ,^^ 

™y -uch,  but  ril  hdp.    B-ta,  •«!  to  ,  hM™, 

«d„mendl..    If.  jM  tk.  «d  ,,  ,hi.  thing  thrt'. 
come  loose."  " 
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Tom  wiu  «rt  into  the  «,gine.««ai  «d  ,«tun»ed 
wfth  the  httnnier  .nd  mdb,  which  B£r.  Naeon  wm 

thebox.    While  the  Doctor  «,d  the  fint  officer  woAed 
«^7  •»  their  gruewme  tMk.  Md  the  men  piled  up  the 
djWMge.  I  ««ched  .bout  the  hold  for  the  hiding.pl«» 
ofthetm-ure.    Soon  we  we«  iJl  occupied  in  the  hunt 
■fiin.  and  m  the  courie  of  an  hour  it  seemed  thirt  ereiT 
•qu~e  foot  of  the  flooring  of  the  lower  hold  h«l  been 
cwefuUylookedorertwoorthieetune.  before  Mr.Nwon 
who  rtood  .way  .ft  in  the  run  of  the  diip.  called  out:    ' 
Come  here,  Doctorl    This  may  be  the  pUce." 
Doctor  Quaritch  went  aft  and  I  foUowed  do^sly  at 
h-heeb.    Mr.  Na«,n  had -et  hi.  hmtem  on  the  floor 
•nd  wa.  looking  intentiy  down  at  a  rough  little  panel 
m  the  planking  about  a  foot  «,ua«.    The  panel  wa. 
«»«de  by  two  indirtinct  «w  cuts.    There  was  none  of 

the  bmken  glass  in  the  run  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  «iw 
cut.  were  not  covered  by  dangerous  fragments. 

•*  I  can't  teU  whether  it's  old  or  new."  said  Mr.  Na«» 
dosdyscnitiniringoneofthecuts.  "If  it's  new  they've 
nibbed  dirt  and  tar  over  it  to  cover  it  up.  Ifs  a  neat 
Job  anyway.  Look.  «s  if  the  phuJt  was  cut  through 
on  a  level  with  a  very  fine  saw." 
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I  WM  tiembling  with  excitement,  and.  piodudiif  my 
pocket  knife.  I  icratched  at  the  dirt  in  the  cracks. 

"Looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  Utely."  said  the  iint 
officer,  when  I  had  scraped  some  of  the  tany  filth  away 
from  the  joint    **  Bring  the  ripper.  Tom." 

The  long,  slim  ripping  iron,  which  looked  like  an 
attenuated,  flattened  cold  chisel,  was  brought  and  in- 
serted into  one  oi  the  cracks. 

Just  then  I  heard  a  succession  of  quick,  nervous 
gasps  behind  me.  and,  looking  back,  I  saw  the  anxious 
faceofSomersdodgii^outoftheciicleofligfat.    There 
was  another  figure  beside  him,  sneaking  behind  the 
deckhands,  and  this  figure  I  took  to  be  that  of  Trust. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  resent  their  unauthorised  pres- 
ence there,  but  after  all  that  I  had  suffered  at  their 
hands  I  was  a  Uttle  revengeful,  and  it  came  to  me  in  a 
fiash  that  here  was  the  best  kind  of  revenge :  If  the  gold 
were  now  to  be  uncovered  before  their  eyes  and  they 
should  see  me  and  my  friends  take  possession  of  it,  I 
should  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  defeat  and  chagrin 
as  much  as  I  should  to  see  them  cUpped  into  irons, 
which  act  of  justice  would  no  doubt  immediately  fallow 
the  recovery  of  the  stolen  treasure. 
"  They  have  hidden  the  gold  between  this  plank  and 
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the  lUn  of  the  diip,"  add  the  officer.    "There  ia  no 
bi%e  under  thii  pitft  of  the  flooring." 

It  WM  wveral  minutes  after  the  iniertion  of  the  rip. 
ping  iron,  which  wm  uied  m  a  lever  to  piy  up  the  plank 
pwel.  before  the  stubborn,  well-nailed  wood  gave  way 
and  was  lifted  from  iU  place  by  one  of  the  men.  But 
there  was  no  gold  in  the  hole.  There  was  nothing  but 
•n  empty  space  below  where  the  plank  had  been,  and 
extending  down  almost  a  foot  to  the  skin  of  the  ship, 
as  the  first  officer  had  called  it. 

I  was  dumbfounded.  I  had  made  sure  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  treasure  was  there.  The  sawing  I  had 
heard  in  the  hold,  and  the  words  I  had  overiieard  from 
the  three  men  who  had  gone  below  on  the  night  of  the 
beginning  of  the  storm,  had  made  me  confident  that 
the  rough  panel  had  concealed  the  hiding-place  of  the 
•tolen  treasure.  Not  to  find  it  there  after  aU  that 
■^arch  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  me.  I  got  down 
on  my  knees  and  thrust  my  hand  aU  about  under  the 
floor  as  far  as  I  could  reach,  but  the  hand  touched 
nothing  but  the  cold,  damp  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

I  was  about  to  give  up  the  search  m  despair  when 
my  eye  caught  the  gleam  of  some  bright  specks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hold  where  the  lantern  light  feU  upon 
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them.  I  brushed  these  specks  together.  There  wm 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  them  altogether.  I  held  them 
close  to  the  nearest  light. 

"  The  gold  has  been  here  I  **  I  cried,  "  for  here  is  some 
ofit!- 

All  the  heads  of  the  searchers  crowded  closely  about 
me,  and  among  them  the  sinister  one  of  the  rascally 
Trust,  to  whom,  however,  I  paid  no  attention,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  except  to  remark  that  he 
seemed  to  be  very  much  disappointed  about  something. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Nason,  examining  the  moist  grains 
in  my  hand.  "That's  gold  dust,  all  right.  They 
must  have  spiUed  a  Httle  in  taking  it  out.  See  that 
smaU  naU  there.  Maybe  it  punched  a  hole  in  one  of 
the  sacks." 

"So  you  think  the  gold  was  really  hidden  there?" 
asked  the  Doctor. 

"It  certainly  looks  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Nason.  "You 
take  the  shape  of  this  piece  of  plank,  and  the  careful 
way  it  was  cut  out,  together  with  these  grains  of  gold, 
and  I  thmk  you've  got  to  admit  that  gold  was  stowed 
away  here,  and  within  a  few  days,  too,  for  those  rubber 
gaskets  worked  altogether  too  easy  to  have  been  long 
sticking  to  that  bulkhead  door.    That  gold  is  hidden 
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somewhere  aboard  this  ship,  and  I  want  you  men,"  he 
said,  addressing  the  hands  who  had  been  helping,  "to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  it."  Then  he  turned  to  me. 
"  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  I  was  rather  hasty  in  what  I  said 
to  you  this  morning.  I  think  now  that  you  have  told 
the  truth  in  all  except  what  concerns  Mr.  Fishley. 
You  were  mistaken  there.  It  would  be  a  good  plan,  I 
thmk,  to  arrest  those  steerage  fellows  whom  you  sus- 
pected." 

There  was  a  soft  scuttering  away  down  the  deck, 
and  I  cried  out  to  the  first  oflScer: 

"There  they  go  now!  They  have  been  lurking 
about  here  in  the  dark  and  have  just  run  away." 

"WeU,  they  can't  get  o«  the  ship  very  weU,"  said 
Mr.  Nason,  "unless  they  jump  overboard.  We  can 
secure  them  any  time  we  want  them,  and  I  think  that 
will  be  soon." 

He  picked  up  his  lantern  and  passed  forward  to  the 
dunnage  pile,  which  he  looked  at  for  a  moment  thought- 
fully.    Then  he  turned  to  the  hands. 

"I  think  while  you're  down  here,  boys,  you  may  as 
well  cany  some  of  this  dunnage  into  the  fiie-room. 
They  may  need  it  before  morning.  They're  scrapmg 
the  bottoms  of  the  coal  bunkers,  so  Mr.  Derrick  says. 
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Take  aU  you  can  cany.    I  guess  by  to-monow  the 
Captain  wiU  order  the  lot  of  it  pUed  into  the  furnaces." 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  and  one  I  had  never  thought 
to  see  aboard  ship,  this  gathering  up  of  loose  lumber 
to  make  steam.  But  eacli  man  took  his  load  and  car- 
ried  it  forward  into  the  fire-room.  In  the  light  of  the 
engine-room  door  I  saw  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  men 
a  lot  of  short  blocks,  and  among  them  an  object  that 
struck  me  as  oddly  familiar. 

"Excuse  me,"  I  said,  going  up  to  the  man,  "may  I 
look  at  that  thing  you  have  there  ?  " 

"You  mean  this  box?"  said  the  man.  He  handed 
it  to  me,  and  I  looked  at  it  carefully. 

The  box  was  a  small  one,  and  the  top  was  splintered 
a  UtUe,  but  on  looking  at  the  flat  cover  I  saw  painted 
upon  it  in  black  lettering,  "John  Morning,  San  Frar- 
dsco." 

"That's  my  box,"  said  I.  "WiU  you  let  me  have 
it?" 

"Your  box?"  said  Mr.  Nason,  who  had  overiieard 
me. 

"  Yes;  the  box  that  held  the  gold." 
"Where  did  you  pick  it  up?"  asked  the  officer  of 
the  deckhand. 
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"It  was  a-layin'  among  the  dunnage,"  said  the  man. 
"The  other  feUows  picked  up  the  top  stuff  and  then  I 
gathered  this  in.  Is  it  tie  young  genUeman's  gold- 
box?    WeU,  weUI" 

The  other  men  laid  down  their  burdens  and  gathered 
about  to  look  at  the  box  that  had  held  the  treasure. 

"Never  mind,  boys,"  commanded  the  first  officer. 
"Take  your  wood  to  the  bunkers.  Keep  the  box  if 
you  want  it,  Mr.  Morning.  I  guess  we'd  better  go  up 
and  look  after  those  robbers  in  the  steerage." 

When  we  reached  their  comer,  Somers  and  Trust 
were  deep  in  their  cribbage  game. 
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Tbubt  growled  furious  imprecations  when  he.  with 
his  companion,  was  seized  and  brought  on  deck  to 
be  taken  before  the  Captain.  He  declared  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  missing  gold,  and  he  ghired  at  me 
with  that  one  burning  eye  in  a  way  that  I  shaU  never 
forget.  Somers.  who  was  thoroughly  frightened,  had 
nothing  to  say.  but  kept  glancing  about  nervously  as 
If  looking  for  somebody.     When  he  saw  Max  Fishley 

come  along  the  deck  he  beckoned  to  him  two  or  three 
times,  but  the  third  officer  pretended  m.t  to  see  him. 

All  the  pa^ngers  took  a  curious  interest  in  the  arrest 
of  the  two  men.  and  they  and  the  crew,  among  whom 
the  robbeiy  and  the  seareh  had  been  freely  gossiped, 
were  full  of  kindly  sympathy  for  me  and  execrations 
of  the  men  chaiged  with  the  crime. 

Little  Yohara's  eyes  were  gleaming  with  interest. 
When  he  saw  the  arrested  men  marched  forward  along 
the  deck,  he  came  around  in  front  of  Trust  and  stared 
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up  into  hi.  face  in  an  odd  and  altogether  Oriental  way. 
as  if  taking  note  of  eveiy  feature. 

"I  sink  I  have  knowledge  of  the  gentleman  nex* 
times,"  said  Yohara  to  me,  "if  he  shaU  escape  away 
again.    I  shaU  know  his  eye  better,  too." 

"The  lad  thinks  he's  a  bom  detective,"  explamed 
the  Doctor,  smiling.  "  He's  been  reading  a  lot  of  those 
nickel  detective  stories." 

Captain  Head  ordered  Somers  and  Trust  put  in  irons, 
as  I  had  hoped.    The  Captain  dispatched  the  matter 
in  a  jiflFy,  and  then  entered  into  a  consultation  with  his 
first  officer,  at  which  Doctor  Quaritch  was  present. 
Their  talk,  as  I  heard  from  the  Doctor,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  arrest  or  the  missing  gold,  which  to  them 
were  matters  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the 
problem  of  getting  the  vessel  into  port  without  coal. 
"You  see,"  said  the  Doctor,  when  speaking  of  the 
matter,  "we  can't  make  any  headway  with  our  sails. 
They  are  small  affairs,  and  are  just  about  able  to  steady 
the  steamer  and  that's  all.    Of  course,  if  there  were  a 
gale  dead  aft  of  us  we  might  be  helped  along  consider- 
ably,  but  the  wind  is  light  and  what  little  we  have  is 
not  from  the  right  quarter.    The  first  officer  recom- 
mends  burning  aU  the  dunnage,  those  empty  horse- 
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rt«lli  on  the  forward  deck  and  whatever  e]<e  there  i« 
of  unneccssaiy  lumber  aboard  ship.  I  shouldn't  won- 
der," added  he,  slowly  and  impressively,  "but  that 
before  long  we  should  be  burning  a  lot  of  wood  that  is 
pretty  solidly  spiked  down.  I've  heard  of  such  a  thing 
as  gutting  a  vessel  in  order  to  get  her  into  port." 

"But  perhaps  we'U  faU  in  with  some  other  steamer 
before  we  have  to  do  that,"  said  I,  hopefuUy. 

"I  don't  know.  You  might  saU  aU  the  way  from 
the  North  Pacific  down  to  San  Francisco  and  not  sight 
a  single  steamer.  I've  done  that  two  or  three  times. 
It's  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  world's  waters.  There's 
nothing  to  bring  a  steam  vessel  up  here  at  this  time  of 
the  year." 

"I  was  looking  at  the  chart,"  said  I,  " and  I  don't  see 
an  ishmd  anywhere  within  two  thousand  miles  of  us." 

"No.  There's  a  great  basin  under  us  here,  over  a 
thousand  nules  wide  and  about  as  long.  I'm  told  it's 
the  deepest  part  of  the  whole  sea.  That  may  account 
for  the  intense  blueness  of  the  water." 

We  looked  abroad  upon  the  great  expanse  of  deep 
color,  for  the  beauty  of  which  I  should  have  had  a  better 
eye  had  not  the  thought  of  Max  Kshley  entered  my 
head  at  that  moment.    I  had  felt  aggrieved  because 
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the  officer,  would  p«y  no  heed  to  my  ciMuges  M  to  hit 
compKdty  in  the  robbeiy.    But  now  it  occumd  to  me 
Hurt  it  was  better  he  ahould  be  tree  from  sui^jicion  on 
their  part  for  the  present.    He  doubUess  knew  whei« 
the  gold  was  hidden,  and  by  closely  watching  him  I 
might  be  able  to  discover  its  hiding-place.    I  said 
nothing  of  the  matter  to  the  Doctor,  but  walked  away, 
and  for  the  rest  of  that  day  and  during  the  day  foUow-' 
ing  Mr.  Fishley  made  few  movemente  of  which  I  was 
not  apprised.    To  give  the  man  full  credit,  however 
I  must  say  that  I  noted  absolutely  nothing  suspicious 
m  his  actions.    He  had  chaige  of  the  coal-passers  and 
deckhands  who  were  carrying  the  dunnage  and  the 
stall  lumber  to  the  fire-room. 

The  last  pound  of  coal  was  consumed,  and  the 
ModeHo  was  now  being  propeUed  through  the  water 
by  means  of  steam  generated  by  pine  boards  and  pieces 
of  scantling.    This  fuel  lasted  but  a  short  time  and 
drove  us  but  three  hundred  miles  nearer  port.    There 
were  stiU  over  fourteen  hundred  mUes  of  water  to 
traverse,  which,  in  a  moderate  gomg  craft  like  the 
Moderto,  meant  nearly  five  days'  sailing  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 
The  Captain  complained  of  the  slow  movements  of 
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the  men.  who  were  now  ripping  the  cigo  batten,  from 
theuwideofthehold.  He  rtormed  .bout  and  ordeied 
•U  h«,d.  down  there -rtew«d'.  men.  pwtiynien. 
freight-hMdlen,  «>al-p«»e„.  oUen  and  «U  the  lener 
officer.  —  eveiybody  save  the  firemen. 

"Lively  there-lively!"  he  kept  calling.  "We've 
got  to  keep  thone  boiler,  hot  or  we'll  run  down  to  half- 
■peed.  Mr.  Na«>n,  keep  'en;  at  the  battens  good  and 
hard.  We  can't  let  up  a  minute.  We've  simply  got 
to  make  port  by  the  firrt." 

The  men  flung  at  their  work,  ripping  off  the  long 
battens  with  axes,  adzes  and  other  tools,  and  filing  with 
their  burden,  into  the  hot  fire-room,  where  the  furnace 
doors  were  hardly  closed  for  a  moment  at  a  time. 

"More  steam!  Can't  you  get  up  more  steam?"  I 
heard  the  Captain  calling  down  the  pipe,  and  was  near 
enough  to  catch  the  chief  engineer's  reply: 

"The  dashed  stuff  is  too  light,  sir.    The  draught 

throws  it  out  of  the  stack  before  it's  half-bumed.    I've 

tried  wetting  it.  but  it's  no  good  -  no  good  at  aU.     I 

can't  get  up  any  kind  of  pressure." 

"Send  Nason  up  here."  bawled  the  Captain.    "I'U 

do  better  than  eight  knot,  if  I  have  to  bum  up  the  whole 
iiuide.  of  her." 
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Bir.  Nawn  cum  on  deck. 

-We'y«  got  to  get  up  iome  steam  iomehow,"  nid 

the  Captdn.  cdling  WTOM  to  the  fl«t  officer  before  he 
wa.  within  thirty  feet  of  him.    "There',  good  wood 

in  tho-e  mart,  and  n«r.      Ha,e 'em  cut  down.  wiU 
you?" 

"All  right,  rirr  wa.  the  reply,  in  a.  even  tone.  a.  if 
the  order  were  given  ercor  day  of  the  year.  And  won 
the  «e.  rang  on  deck  and  down  cam,  the  mi«enmart. 

I  happened  to  paM  the  cahin  where  lay  the  offendve 
BiU,  with  hi.  wounded  head.  He  wa.  -tting  up  fa 
h-  berth,  looking  about  with  grave  faterert. 

••What'.  aU  ihi.  row  about?"  he  adted.  rtarfag  out 

at  me  through  the  open  door.    "  What  are  they  cuttfa' 
•way  the  mart,  fer?" 

I  did  not  deign  to  give  a  reply,  and  wa.  j,,rt  turning 
•way  when  he  recognised  me. 

"HuUor  he  cried,  fa  hi.  great  gruff  voice.  "If. 
you.i«it?    What  are  you  a^oin' aboard?" 

"Attending  rtrictly  to  my  own  affair.."  «ud  I.  rather 
curtly. 

"Oh.  of  courrel  But  c«i't  yeh  tell  a  man  what', 
up?" 

"I  might  tell  a  man  who  wa.  of  a  different  rtripe 
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ftom  .vou."  Mid  I.  "but  I  <fccli»e  to  gi.e  in/ommkm 

to  Mybody  who  playi  the  de.picia>le  pitft  of  a  thief '• 

''WhM  d>h  mew?-  he  .n«led.  widening  «d 
looking  pwticul«iy  ugly  with  hi.  he^l  handled  up 
and  hi.  eyet  fuU  of  malignant  fire. 

''I  mean  that  you  pudied  my  gold  overboard  off  the 
lighter  for  tho.e  n«cally  robber,  to  pick  up  in  their 
launch." 

"Why.  my  dear  young  feUer,  you're  mirtook- 
you're  altogether  mistook.  I  ain't  rfioved  no  gold 
oTn  no  lighter.    I  don't  know  nothin' about  it." 

"Your  double  negative,  make  the  bert  powible 
•ffinnatives,;'  I  repUed.  But  knowing  that  he  did  not 
underrtand  that  remark.  I  added:  "I  do  not  believe 
you.    I  am  positive  that  you  did  it." 

-  WeU.  I  .'pow  yeh  got  a  right  to  think  anything  yeh 
want,  but  I  tell  yeh.  ye're  a  way  off.  If  the  gold  went 
overboard  it  wa«  on  account  o'  the  way  the  lighter 
swung."  ^ 

"It  was  because  of  the  way  you  swung  the  box."  I 
insisted,  "that  sent  it  into  the  sea.  and  nothing  else 
But  perhaps  you'U  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  men  who 
made  you  go  aboard  the  Flying  Mut  on  a  fool's  enand 
•re  now  under  arrest.    I  mean  Pete  SUtteiy  and  hi. 
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Ptak-f««l  friend.  ,h.  giv.  Ihd,  .„«  „  T^^  ^ 
Somen  on  board  this  ihip." 

^J^f'   -W   Bin.    «,v.«WIy.    -N..   «. 

'•YM;onUii.bort.    They're  in  iFOM." 

"OV-keehuclded.    "  G<»d  enough  f.r 'em !    But." 

fce  ~W«1  ,„ieldy,  etching  Ih,  id«i  ,h.,  he  w«  i„. 

Z^  bin,.elf.  "I  d«,-.  know  «y.hi„g  ^. 

•»-n«l,word.    I  never  h«l  no  track  with  W" 

I  lun»d  .w.y  of  .  .udden  «  I  „w  the  cod- 

P-«"  g^ng  by  with  piece,  of  the  nnin  to  be  lowered 
»to  the  are-^on..     1  wen.  „p   ,.  „„  CapUta'. 

^^.w«.tth,.hi.bigU«e..ch^U 
•'Wen.  young  ««,,  wh.t  i.  it ?"  he  «ked  graffly. 

/'«y»n^  ifw<  went  down." 
"What  about  him?" 

"^.  I  know.    Doctor  Quaritch  ha.  told  me  that 
•'"My.    he  said  querulously. 
"But  he's  getting  well." 
"Glad  to  hear  it." 
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"  ^-'  "•  ^'»  getting  well  and  don't  you  think  it 

^dbe.goodide.top«tlun,inimn..«yo«luve 
dwie  with  Trust  tod  Somer.?-         "^      y^ '^^ 

"No;  I  don't."  w«  the  curt  reply. 

•^  But  he',  guaty  -  he'.  .  cmnimd  -  ^d  he  rtde^" 

I  don't  doubt  it."  «id  the  C.pt«n.  petuUnUy. 

B^t  by  to-momn.  morning  I'm  going  «,  aet  eve^ 

m<^er.«,n  aboard  thi.  ship,  crinun.,,^,^^ 

--Idonta^who-gettingoutrtufftofeedthefur. 

"The  pawenger.?"  I  adced  m  wonder. 
J  IWs  what  I  mean  -  and  I've  got  authority  to 
do.t.  If  any  of  'em  don't  take  to  the  work  they'U  be 
punched  up  until  they  do.  I'U  line  'em  up  on  deck 
and^rn  the  big  ho^on'em^that'.  what  ru^^^^ 
Oh.  I  bartered  to  «y.  "i  don't  doubt  they'U  afl 
go  to  work  very  cheerfuUy.    I  know  I  duUl." 

"  AM  right,  my  boy.  and  when  we  get  to  port  your 
gol^-^ler.  will  be  ready  to  be  handed  o^to'the 

N«t  morning.  „,«eh  to  the  «.,pri.e  of  the  pa«en. 

ge».  they  were  all  «,mmoned  on  deck  by  the  Captain 
and  quieUv  told  »!,.♦  ♦k^  .* ,    .  .  *^^ 

burned  all  her 


coal.    They  were  aaked  to  take  off  their 
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-«..  wh.  ^  U«,  did,-.  ,«*  to  woA  ttd,  p..^ 

^^  d««*b«.  M<«t  .,  the  p«.^^  ™.  ^. 
»««.d«»o..tohe.p.  lWw«.o„,U«.w,o«„ 
•^  «<i  .».  of  d««  -  .  b^„  ^  ,„„ 

^•°  -  rf  "PO- *"^ -l-t  Ae  dkd  W  du« 
^  a«^-<Ht  bu.  Cpuin  H«K.  w<™ld  ^  pe^i.  h„ 

"Get  «  th«e  Wto  d«iho««,  tte  fim  tW,  M, 
Nmoo,"  be  wdered.  ^ 

"AUri^air." 

^  "*  ^  ""I  a»  «y  "ft  «Hl  di«rt«J  fte  I*. 
t«k.ponthenert,whii..p.i„t«lwoodw«k.    Fin. 

a.  b«tt  fi«^..  „d  a.  .nddi^p.    lli.w«|igh. 

wo*.    Bu.  when  Uie  tte,  „d  rionimr  imn. 
elioo;..  ._j  X     .  "PPing  irom  were 

*^  «d  ..«og  tt.  «,!.  of  .he  ho™.,  „d  ft. 

Ww  prapmd  prodigiomly. 
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■hV.    «.d  ft.  Doctor,  buiytog  ft.  thd,  <rf  ,  d^ 

.t..»d  right.  UK,.    ThepcddJfofc^/    li^ 
lifce  eveiyftaag  to  see  ftem  chopping  he,  „p... 

"Ye^"  «id  1.  piying  off  .  piece  of  "tong«..«rf. 
^ve.    '•b«.I,upp«eif.fteool,fti^5lStob. 

"They  „„rt  ^^  „p  „j  J  y^  ,  ^ 

Y.*.™.  fto„gh.fi.Uy.  beodi.^  ove,  „  piek  Tp  „„„ 
rf  the  ,ph„t.«d  piece,  of  old  lumber  which  Uy  on  d«4. 

to  voyge  ,t  „u,  S«  IWi«..    Ye.,I«n„™ 
"ony   «,  «^^  «,^  _  ^  ^^  J 

be  an  bum  — aU  burn  r 

"Oh  not  «,  b«l  „  ft^  YohM.,"  «dd  the  Doctor 
•«««unngty.  "You«e,»he«id.h™ing,.„«...J; 
.  comp.»ite  ,te«ne,  -  they  don't  build  'em  «,y  „.„ 

—  and  «he  8  got  loU  of  wood  in  her  " 
^mporite?"  I  .Aed.  p^  .„y  ^  ..^ 

"Yes;  in,n  fhune  and  wooden  hull.    Tbew'.  a  lot 
o^tal  in  her,  but  all  her  deck,  «,d  ride.  a«,  wood. 

good  deJ  to  bum  if  they  couchde  to  tjK  up 
<ig  «nd  aU,  ftough  that  would  tak 


<rf 


There' 
the 
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lot  of  the  stiffening  out  of  her.    But  I'm  awfully  sony 
to  aee  thu  done  —  awfully  sony." 
"I>on't  you  think.  Doctor."  said  I.  "there  will  be 

•  pretty  good  chance  now  of  finding  that  hidden  gold  ?  " 
"Yes."  said  he.  leflecUvely.  "and  we  ought  to  be 
working  where  we  would  be  likely  to  run  across  it.  It 
never  would  be  hidden  anywhere  a«,und  on  the  hurri- 
cane  deck,  where  aU  the  passengers  are.  If  it's  found 
at  aU.  It  wiU  be  down  below  somewhere." 

•Tm  going  to  ask  Mr.  Nason  if  there's  any  ripping 
out  going  on  down  there."  said  I.  "and  if  there  is.  I 
shaU  request  him  to  assign  me  to  that  part  of  the  job  " 
"Now  if  it  was  opium."  said  the  Doctor,  running  on 
as  If  I  had  not  spoken-a  habit  of  his  which  never 
seemed  impolite  to  those  who  knew  him  veiy  weU  - 
if  It  was  opium.  I'd  know  what  to  say  about  directing 
a  seareh.  for  I've  run  on  the  Chma  route,  and  I've  seen 
It  taken  out  from  aU  sorts  of  places.    The  coal  bunkers 
-  tiiey're  likely  places  to  find  smuggled  stuflF  in.    But 
ours  being  empty  to  the  last  walnut  of  a  piece,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  good  looking  there.    I  saw  five  hun- 
dred taels  of  opium  taken  out  of  one  bunker  by  cus- 
toms men  one  trip.    And  then  there  are  the  waste  bin. 
-they  hide  stuff  in  there;  and  just  before  getting  into 
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towlml.  of  pU<«,  ,h.„        U^ 

«»  J««  hold  „^  ttt  pUnldng.    IWw.-« 

^1        .T"'  punk..  .^  ^ 

rt  .  UMrfe,  to  my  .„«o^  ulri-g  U»  rtiff«W  out  rf 

boy.  wrth  your  q-e.  p.d«,.    I'll  be  tbm,  too.    wj 
yo«  w„t  to  1«A  .„.  ,„  i.  u^  j^.^^ 

"-»«W,ft»-.No»e.    Th^„  ju- „  Hkdy  t^ 
«e.kyou,du«„„ybody.„d.Ii,.fcuH,„„.  ,4« 

.^  fc:^t^""°■■"'"*'"'•"""'^^"- 
.  few  fcort.b.h»,  you  u„y  unde»t«d  how  ««ffl, 

ft-  d«M  .«.  h.vi,  .....u^  ^  big^„b«J 
tuu  to  take  home."  ^^ 
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I  WENT  over  Md  Mked  the  fort  oflBcer  .bout  the 
work  of  "fuel-grubbing"  in  the  lower  hold. 

"That  wiU  begin  to-morrow."  said  he.  "We  aie 
giving  the  cww  half  a  day's  rest  while  the  pas- 
-engers  are  at  work  up  here.     This  is  a  light  job 

and  that's  the  reason  the  passengers  were  set  to  work 
upon  ,t.    Ripping  up  those  heavy  planks  down  there 

will  be  atoughjob  to  tackfe,and  it  will  be  a  slow  one 
too."  * 

"That's  right"  «ud  Mr.  Lovell,  the  second  officer. 
•  We'U  begin  to  work  on  it  early  in  the  morning," 
•aid  Mr.  Nason.  ^ 

"  What  time  ?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"Seven  o'clock.  If  you  and  the  kd  want  to  work 
down  there,  as  you  seem  anxious  to  do.  I've  no  objec 
tion.  But  I  should  think  that  instead  of  a  damp  dark 
pbce  you'd  prefer  it  up  here  in  the  sunlight  and  fresh 

•"•    <>J»'ye»;  I  know  what  you're  after -you  want 
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">«—   •ndheihookki.hewi  ""-m, 

jJ'Sl?-'^ Jf**  -  *"^«'  y»»  d-d  »«. 
"'•'*•««>'    Mked  the  Doctor     "H--.  j        .. 

"I  gu«.  m  u»  to  «™,v.  him  t«npowfl.  fr™, 
tl»  lower  hold  Man.  -.  !_•  """(""miy  bom 

-W^th.td.H^goi.g..^^^,.'"  "^ 

'^t'r^"-'"'  -"^  I  -»«>"«i .«,. 

•f"^""  "'"»'»' P-rt-ym"  who  we«  t«i»  ,0  «*, 
*.„  r  *    "  "^°-     ^e  axe-blades  thirt 

^.S^ruTo^cr'--— 

wooa  as  lai^  as  a  man's  arm 
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-You  greenhorn,  don't  know  how  to  c!o  nolhin' '» 

^wlcd  M«  Fuhley.  «  he  came  iJong  the  deck  wheie 
the  block  rtood.  it  having  been  wheeled  away  from  the 
cook's  domain  on  a  fwight-truck.  "  Let  me  ahow  yeh. 
Git  a  wedge,  Jack,  an'  a  big  one." 

A  large  steel  wedge  was  brought  from  the  ship- 
c«penter's   shop,   and   Kshley   quite   ceremoniously 
rtuck  its  point  upon  the  middle  of  the  block.    After 
pounding  the  steel  head  for  five  or  ten  minutes  with  the 
back  of  the  axe  he  managed  to  make  it  stand  upright 
m  the  wood.    Then  he  swung  the  axe  hard,  striking 
the  back  of  it  upon  the  wedge,  which  slowly  entered 
the  htUe  crack  he  had  made.    But  at  the  last  blow 
after  he  had  puflfed  and  grunted  for  half  an  hour  and 

the  steel  had  sunk  ahnost  out  of  sight  in  the  wood,  the 
crack  had  not  been  enlaiged  perceptibly. 

"Go  'way!"  he  bawled  to  the  men.  on  whose  faces 
broad  grins  were  now  visible.  "  Go  'way!"  he  puffed 
his  face  as  red  as  a  piece  of  flannel.  "  You're  wastin'yer 
tmiehere.  This  bUwted  thing  wouldn't  bum  any  way 
It's  like  an  old  anvil.  That's  what  it  is-an  old  anvil." 
He  wiped  his  wet  face,  gave  the  block  a  kick,  threw 
down  the  axe  and  hurried  along  over  the  deck,  swear- 
ing uproariously,  while  all  hands  hiughed. 
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•et,  ha  wu  wite." 

Iv  '  •J7°*'  "^  "«"<«'•  <li<l»*t  .pa  it" 
y«.  he.  .  «*.,  on  a«  .«„..•  ^  u»  «ni«k 

to™*  »fe»  «l«y  «».  little  po^te  to  „  ^ 

>«*;  «■  I  doo'.  ..p.«  u^,  ^  a-.  .bo«d  IpT^ 

U»  <*h«p««g™  „d  »m.  rf  tt,  c«w  under  Mr 
I«^th.»cnd.(Bc.    Iw^l^IpingtoripTp^ 

P^  I~~d.ru,  UK-en  «„iUkenp  one  o,^ 
^2^  "'^  "«"«'«'- th- l«id  aen.  rZ 

^a.  pUnl.  ^  a.e  pain.  wl».  a«  ri^  „rte«d  a„ 
wooded*  '!<»«. it;b«.Uu.w«no.don.«.„r 

0>»U^bMj.    A.weI.«in.ametod«pen«!a 
w«  denned  «,™.t,.  ^  k^  ^  ,J^^^^ 

*t»-    '^'^'^^n^^-^Z.Ci 
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«^  P«P-.  f  loo«i.,g  a.  ^  ^  ^ 

•n  Iwur  to  iwnow  the  «rt  U„„  p^ijj^ 

-a  «.  top  of  th.  «„c«».  i„  tt.  fc„^  ^  ^^ 

i»ta.  wiui.  «.««^  ..^  a^  ,^  ^  ^^ 
*-««.  Th.  ^  w  fife.  u«,„gh  a„  .^  j„ 

«»«PP«pU.Ung.    Ipd«.U«ughU..d.bri.wiU. 
.  ^  hopu^  U.^  U«  ^^  ^,  ^^  ,_y^ 

•here  beoMth  the  rtwnge  mixture. 
I  BOtic«l  thrt  oU«,  p.«^^  ^  ^.j,^^ 

«0M.     But  none  of  the  ..„eh.„  ..^  ^  g^ 
«"  wh«h  thq.  «„gto.    n*  b«k«,  g,„  ..,  u^ 

h«d.  of  U»  woHc..  „d  th«.  w„  .  good  d.^  ., 
•wcMing  because  of  it. 

When  the  ««ious  n,«ter  of  the  Jf«fert,  found  out 
whrt  dow  p«g^  ^e  were  nuUdng  he  ordered  more 

mentohdpus.    I  w«  suT>med  to  see  among  the  new- 
comers  Trust  and  Somers.  "«"«enew 

"Captain  sent  us  down  here  to  join  Mr.  LoveU's 
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i^r  Mid  S«n«  to  me.  •'  »H,t  if  I  JuMi  anythin,  to 
••7«boutit.rdbeb«;kwhe»IwM."  ^*™* «» 

•'You'd  «ther  «n.i„  in  i^  a^      ^  ^^ 

exckuned  in  diigurt.    "And  work  «.ch  lu  thi..  too. 
Ix^^T^  to  th.  infret  of  the  ddp  ^  «^ 

••I  don't  «ee  how  if.  goin'  to  benefit  anTbody  to  te» 

•  rte«ner  to  piece,  jurt  for  the  «Jce  of  getting  into  port 
^ew  day.  «H,ner."  M  Somer..  who  wm  evidently 

not  in  .  huny  to  reach  S«,  Pr«nci«o  now  thM  he  WM 
underarrert.  "And  Mr.  Tru.*  he«  think.  je.tlike  I 
do,  don't  you,  Tnirt  ?  •• 

Hi.  pirtner  .nnled  «,  evil  .mile.    Then  hi.  one 
eye  regwded  hi.  nmttock  contemptuoudy.  "They've 
given  me  the  heaviert  tool  they  could  find,"  «ud  he 
««^  "Tlu.m.ttockfeel.likeitweighed.ton; 

I U  tr^le  you  my  crowb«  for  it,"  propo^d  Some,.. 
No.  you  won't,"  wa.  the  quick  reply. 

'•Get  to  work  there!"  bawled  the  ««ond  officer. 
J«»tdy  givmg  each  of  the  complaining  men  a  har.h 
Aove  with  hi.  big  hand..    "Thi.  job  i.  a  good  deal 

ple«anter  than  breaking  reck  in  a  San  Quentin  Cham 
gang,  where  you'U  be  before  long." 

I  saw  Somer.  wince  and  grind  hi.  teeth  a.  he  grajmed 
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While  the  two  pinit«.  worW  together,  they  h^l 
much  to  «y  In  quiet  undertone..    When  Max  FUhley 

c«De  down  into  the  hold  they  wgi^led  him  .  ith  m«ni. 
fert  d»ple.«,«  «,d  .u.picion.  They  h«l  nothing  to 
~y  to  him.  Md  he  kept  doof  trom  them,  though  I 
••whim  look  t  them  ve,yclo.ely«venU  time..  FIA- 
^  went  .way  .fter  hdf  «,  hour.  «d  «K,n  •  curiou. 
dunp,  c«ne  over  the  two  men  whom  I  h«l  believed 
tobeincomplidlywithhim.    Thi.  w«  irfler  they  h«i 

h~l  •  furUier  con.ult.tion  in  •  comer  of  the  hold  when 
the  ^nd  officer'.  b«dc  w..  turned.    They  ««ned 

wholly  to  have  chwiged  their  ttitude  tow«d  tiie  woric 
m  hMd.  for  tiiey  now  tt«.ked  it  witii  «,rpri«ng  vigor. 

Whenever  tiiey  wew  r««ng  .  phmk  or  «w  one  lifted 

ne«  tiiem  they  would  d«t  •mdou.  gknce.  beneirth  it. 
sometime,  getting  down  and  poking  under  it.  jurt  «.  I 

w..  doing  rt  my  end  of  tiie  job.  I  pu«ded  over  tiie 
change  U»at  had  «>  «iddenly  been  wmught  in  ti«an. 
•nd  n>oke  quietiy  to  the  Doctor  about  it.    But  it  wa. 

-muchamyrterytohimattiiefinrta.itwa.tome. 
He  could  make  notiiing  of  it.  Jurt  before  tiie  dinner 
hour,  however,  he  came  over  and  said  to  me: 
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-Ithink  I  hat.  H;  wid  what  iMppn.  fa  tht  ntrt 
few  d*y.  wUI  pwT.  rn.  right.  Tli«,  Wtow^  8oB»« 
•nd  Trum.  ha^  »,•,„  fooW  bj  lf«  PWh|^«tM 
fa,  umming  th«thew.tfawithtli«n.wliichyo«fa. 
•«»tod  upon  io  •touUjr-Md  if  that  fa  «Mli«y  dool 
know  where  that  gold  fa  any  mofe  than  you  or  I  ** 

•*WeU/' .aid I.  "^ how  doe. that  account  for  thdrnol 

cwing  to  go  to  work  at  the  fifrt  when  they  might  rtand 

••  good  a  chance  a.  any  of  u.  to  find  the  tieawie  and 
put  H  adde  here  wmewhere  in  a  darlc  comer?" 

•*!  thought  of  ihat  too,"  «dd  Doctor  Quaritch     "I 
thought  that  after  Pfahky  had  .ecwUy  «mov«l  the 

gold  from  the  place  where  the  thfee  of  them  had  hidden 
it|^d  th^  h«i  dfacoveied  hfa  dupBdty  while  hiridiw 
•iHHit  when  we  remoyed  that  Boat  panel,  th^  had 

neariy  deq«red  of  ever  ««ng  the  gold  agafa.    After 

their  .met  no  doubt  they  gave  up  the  game  entiroly. 

«d  niay  have  planned  to  turn  State',  evidence  agmnrt 
WAley  a  little  later.  In  the  firrt  hour,  of  their  «lea« 
f^m  the  irons  they  could  we  nothing  m  thfa  bunncM 

down  here  but  hard  work,  and  that  they  did  not  lelid, 
m  the  leart,  a.  roch  fellow,  never  do.  But  when  they 
■•w  Ffahley  come  prying  about,  it  occurred  to  them 
that  the  gold  might  be  «creted  romewher*  down  hero. 
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»^  iry  wHh  tt.    So  they  h.^  gone  to  wori, 
*«»»»  Md  to0g^  to  diMorer  the  ftuf ." 

-B«t  fa  c«e  they  find  it."  M  I.  •'whiU  c«,  they 
dowithH?    They««»ttdteitofftheite«ner" 

•K?  ^''u*^ '"'"^  ***^  "•y  »»*^  •^'^•"HKl  M  to 

^l  b«   t%'-  Te^  c«fty  «id  fuU  of  rMciUly  ,». 
iouicee.**  ^  "^ 

hW  hrf  rimo*.  if  n.,  ,„ita.  c«„i««|  him  rf  Jta 
""ley't  complicity  in  Uw  crime. 

I  th«.ght  tlu.  if  U«.  U«,ri..  of  the  D«*„  Aould 
P«.  to  b.  con«».  i,  WM  ,rtd«l  tlut  Som,™  „d 

^n!l^'*-  *"°«^Iw"'«Jrto„. 
)««.  »  "««d  to  m.  wniBcntiy  ,W  Uart  ft.  two 
"^*»"'-'W,loot    A«d  «  f„  „  ,  e„.,d 

«.  I  l-d  «  good  .  cluncc  of  gating  it  now  «  b.fo«. 

I  th««l^  ft.t  KAl.,-.  ,i*  to  ft.  l.old  m«M  I»v.  b«n 
f" J°  ■"  "^  o™  "he  t««u..    H.  ,„,  „ 

*H.N.  „  ,«rtj  u«  «m.  on.  Aonid  find  it  fti  b. 
~«W  not  l«p  „  lU.  port,  widch  for  ft.  tim.  w«  «. 

d«l..  but  l»d  to  b,  running  down  bdow  to  «.  whrt 
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was  being  done.  In  support  of  this  idea  of  the  third 
officer  being  worried  about  the  work  of  demolition  that 
might  at  any  moment  unearth  the  treasure,  we  had  tp 
observe  that  he  came  down  again  just  before  dinner, 
looked  about  carefully,  and  returned  quickly  to  the 
upper  deck.    The  Doctor  looked  at  me  significantly. 

"If  thi?igs  weren't  in  the  shape  Xhey  are  now  on 
board  this  ship,"  he  undertoned  to  me,  "I'd  have  that 
man  tied  up  and  have  the  hose  turned  on  him  until  he 
told  where  the  gold  was.  But  the  Captain  would  think 
I  was  daft  to  propose  anything  of  the  sort,  with  all  this 
rumpus  going  on." 

And  truly  it  was  a  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  that 
now  obtained  aboard  the  Modesto.  I  observed  this 
more  particularly  as  the  Doctor  and  I  were  told  off  on 
a  little  dinner  watch  of  half  an  hour  when  we  grabbed 
and  bolted  a  cold  snack  and  walked  about  a  bit  on  deck. 
Wherever  we  went,  below  or  above  decks,  men  with 
their  arms  full  of  splintered  lumber  were  constant^ 
running  mto  us,  as  they  swarmed  toward  the  open 
space  above  the  fire-room,  where  their  burdens  were 
slid  down  the  chute  to  the  hungry  furnaces,  which  ate 
the  dry  stuff  as  though  it  were  so  much  matchwood. 

Chopping,  ripping,  tearing,  rending  and  creaking 
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«*«  ame  from  ev«ywl«».  «  bo«d.  „d  pliOc. 
««>  cut  o,p«d  dr.  „d  ndl.  „d  boll.  «,dri«t.„« 
Zr^'  W.«  U.  ,uiok.  i„dn««  woA  .Tu^ 

**'^y«».  who  «n  rfHHlt  co««d  with  „«rt  «Ki  dirt 

iH^t  upon  their  rtrmge  md  «menutti«g  toa 

Ooud.  of  durt  puir«J  out  o«r  the  deck,  or  Uy  i. 
"««.  ™d.piled  heap,  .baft  u,  ^^„  ^^  V; 

^    S«^  of  _t.„e«.v...  cordage,  bit.  o,.p^. 
-»»t   «d  dl  over  the  hurtc«»  deck  l.y  gfe.^ 

'^  ftom  the  «.u»oom  window.  „d  h«J  b^ 
(!««u.d  under  the  heeb  of  the  wori.e«.    Ne«ly  em, 
n-n -»«.  h.d  b.«.  tu^ed  into  .  wood.g™C^ 
7^'^:.'^  •»«  I  «w  the  Cpt^n  hin.«,f  with 
•  bv  p«nted  boBd  in  hi,  mn*  ,  Jking  tow«d  th. 

^»|..But,or.h.n.o.p.rtbe«.„J!„ttnt 
22^  d^  «d  roaring  down  though  the  pipe. "  Mo» 
■*«».!    Mon,  rte«n!    C„'t  y„„  <„wd  on  .  litUe 

I  grieve  to  „y  tht  ij.  e,„^j.  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
".a  .  pet  n«ny  i„p,«,U<,„  U^  J  ^  ,^  ^ 

"^d  f  1".  "^  "^  "»«<'  »WP  litUe  Mtention 
■.p«dlotheI««„.ge„«dbyiUn»rter.    Iti.fc,the 
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order  itadf ,  and  not  to  the  trimmings,  profane  or  other^ 
wiae,  that  the  men  pay  heed. 

They  told  me  that  the  fiercest  swearing  done  by  the 
good  Captain  was  when  he  went  down  into  tlw  lower 
hold  and  saw  the  musty  litter  that  still  lay  between  the 
angle-irons. 

"Why  didn't  somebody  tell  me  about  this?"  he 
bawled  to  Fishley,  while  he  pointed  to  the  coal  siftings 
and  old  wheat.  "  There  ain't  »ny  brains  on  board  this 
ship,  I  guess.  Why,  that  stuff  would  bum  like  a  house 
afire,  and  make  some  steam,  too.  Tell  'em  to  get  boxes 
and  frei^t-trucks  and  wheel  it  out,  raise  it  to  the  upper 
deck  and  dump  it  down  the  chute!" 

His  orders  were  obeyed,  and  soon  the  dust  flew  up 
out  of  the  chute  in  great  clouds  all  over  the  deck,  nearly 
choking  the  men,  while  from  the  fire-room  came  howls 
of  protest. 

"They're  sendin'  down  g^ass  an'  gravel  for  us  to 
bum!"  was  the  loud  complaint,  for  some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  bottles  were  among  the  coal  screen- 
ings and  the  wheat. 

"Never  you  mind!"  roared  the  Captain,  when  he 
heard  the  angry  voices.  "I'm  running  this  ship,  and 
I'm  going  to  bum  anything  I  like.    Wet  it  down  and 
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<himp  it  in;  and  if  the  durt  chokes  you.  put  wet  gunny. 
»dai  over  your  head..  It  won't  hurt  you.  I  only 
wiA  there  was  more  of  the  same  stuff  to  bum." 

•"This  is  the  saddest  day  of  my  life,"  said  Doctor 
Quaritch.  as  he  walked  along  the  deck.  -I  never 
thought  to  see  the  dear  old  Modesto  so  dismanUed. 
Why,  she  couldn't  look  much  worse  if  she  was  one  of 

those  old  hulks  lying  in  the  OaUand  Creek.    It's  too 
bad  — too  bad." 

He  must  have  been  deeply  moved,  for  he  let  his  pipe 
go  out  tliree  or  four  times,  and  once  he  blew  his  nose 
veiy  loudly. 

Just  before  going  below  I  chanced  to  be  near  some 

of  the  crew  who  did  not  observe  me,  and  I  oveAeard  a 
few  remarks  that  set  my  thoughts  flying  in  another 
direction. 

"There'D  be  a  big  bonus  for  the  man  that  finds  it," 
said  a  pantiyman,  piying  away  at  a  door-jamb. 

-Of  course  the'  wiU."  said  his  mate. 

"  The  young  feUer's  easy.    Whoever  finds  it  wiU  git 
one  o'  them  eight  sacks." 

-  I'd  make  sure  of  a  couple  of  'em,"  said  another  man. 

"Hpw'dyedothat?" 

•*Why.  I  guess  I'd  hold  out  two.  or  mebbe  three. 
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He'd  think  the  other 


He'd  never  know  the  diifeienoe. 
feller  itole  'em." 

"Are  all  Uie  passengers  on  ?" 

'•Yes,  eveiy  one  of  'em,  an'  they're  aU  apkn^n'  for 
it.  Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  you  an'  me  should  find  it, 
partner?" 

"That's  right;  and  findin'  is  keepin',  says  I." 
I  passed  along,  my  senses  aU  alert  and  my  hands 
clenched  m  impatience  in  which  righteous  anger  played 
no  small  part.    Here  was  a  fine  state  of  affairs.    Eveiy 
man  aboard  that  ship — and  not  a  few  of  them  doubtless 
as  unscrupulous  as  Somers  and  Trust  — was  eagerly 
seeking  for  my  gold.    Might  not  that  explain  some  of 
the  seal  that  had  everywhere  been  manifest  among  the 
bu^  workers  who  were  piying  off  boards  and  pliiln'ng  f 
I  could  see  them  all  peering  under  each  piece  dt  wood 
they  detached  —  searching,  seardiing  for  those  eight 
bags  of  gold  dust,  and  eagerly  rushing  to  the  next  piece 
and  quickly  uplifting  it.    How  they  must  begrudge 
the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  canying  the  tom-<^ 
lumber  to  the  chute.    What  if  the  treasure  should  be 
pounced  upon  by  one  of  those  many  disaj^Kunted 
miners,  would  it  not  prove  too  great  a  temptation  for 
him  ?    It  made  me  shudder  to  think  of  the  many  ad- 
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^«»lu»n-nien  who  h«i  been  mew  cwnp-foUowoi, 
Inches  upon  the  lucky  a:.d  the  indurtriou.  -  the 
g«nble».  the  monte-pLyei^  the  ahaipen,  who  weie 
returning  to  «  wanner  climate  for  the  winter  wason. 
The*  men  would  not  hesitete  to  put  into  foice  the  rule 
of  "finding  is  keeping."     Yes,  the  riff-raff,  the  rag- 
tag  and  the  bobtaU  who  had  been  mere  idlers  on  the 
golden  beach,  and  whom  we  had  on  board  in  plenty- 
" finding  is  keeping"  would  be  a  rule  easy  cf  appUca- 
tion  with  them  in  a  place  where  they  had  had  to  work 
so  hard  with  axe  and  saw  and  cold  chisel. 
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I  HUBBiBD  down  into  the  lower  hold  after  the  Doc- 
tor,  cheered  iomewhirt  by  my  femembrmnoe  of  what 
had  been  «id  about  the  unlikelihood  of  the  mining 
*»*"««  being  secreted  anywhere  above  deck.    TTu, 

•wined  to  me  a  logical  idea,  and  a.  there  weie  but  two 
pl«e»  where  the  work  of  demolition  wa«  going  on  at 

pre«mt  -  in  the  after  deck-houi*  and  in  the  kiwer  hold 
—  I  had  for  the  ,tiiL.e  to  concern  myiclf  about  the  kmer 
hold  only.  On  my  way  down  I  passed  Max  PidUey. 
He  was  waiting  his  tu^n  to  climb  up  the  hatchway 
hKlder  as  I  was  passmg  down.  When  I  made  out  his 
ugly  head  below  me  I  could  not  help  thmking  that  H 

would  be  no  great  sin  if  I  should  let  go  my  hold  upon 
the  ladder  and  plump  down  upon  him  with  my  heels. 
But  such  an  act  would  serve  no  purpose  other  than 
the  possibfe  extinction  of  a  rogue  before  his  time.    So 

I  passed  down  and  by  him  cooUy  enough,  and  was  soon 
at  work  with  Doctor  Quaritch.  cutting  off  rivet  heads 
with  my  hammer  and  cold  chisel. 
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k-n  ««ch  for  my  dght  b.g.  of  gold  durt. 

■n»f.  no  doubt  eacOf  the  ,.y  tu™,  ^j ., 

null>octorquuitch  wlanH^Mi.-       77! 
Im^».j    '*""'"*•'"*»  I  «<J<'h™  what  I  had  o»ei- 

It  m«rt  have  com.  f™„  fctttag  th„«  deckh«.d.  help 
«.«<«rfa..«chdo™.h«.    ■nu.wa.goJZ 

;^.    W.  .h«Ud  ha«  b«.  .«.„  0^.    ,^ 

^^t  o«,  and  whi.p«d  U.  a„  fi^  offlc. 
Tb^  Wd  q««.  a  .orf««K».  and  wh«  th.  Dortor 

to  Jfc  Na«»  h«i  p„„U«d  to  k«p  a  ^.a,,  ^.  on 

U»  woA.^  and  that  if  any  .,  the  offic™  „74  on. 
t«y»ig  to  cany  out  «,jthing  that  loolKd  like  u„  i;^ 

"^ j"  ™<W  pounce  down  upon  him  Kke  a  hawk 

Speddng  of  the  other  officer,,"  «ud  I,  "doe.  he 
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Udingofthegoldr 
•*  I  di«ju«ed  that  nurtter  with  him.- replied  th,  i)^ 

tor,  ••  but  he  waved  me  off.  ttiybg  Uurt  if  we  waatod  to 
bring  any  «,ch  abraid  duuget  .gidnt  IWiky.  we'd 
have  to  wait  untU  we  reached  port." 

•*  When."  .aid  I,  bitteriy.  "he'U  no  doubt  e«me  scot 
iiee,  gold  duit  and  all." 

••  Oh,  don't  wonjr  about  that.  John."  wm  the  suave 

«ply.    "Ig«««Ci»ptainHeadwiUdotheiquaiethimr. 
•■  he  leee  it."  ^^ 

"I  hope  BO,"  .aid  I.  "but  theie'.  m  much  going  on 
^  thi.  djip  beride  the  working,  of  justice,  that 

"  What  have  they  got  over  there  ?"  broke  in  the  Doc- 
tor, rtepping  forward  to  where  two  of  the  pamger. 
were  examining  »nie  object  they  had  taken  from  a 
newly  made  hole  in  the  low  caring  that  ran  afl  about 
the  hold  for  two  or  three  feet  above  the  floor 

•'What  i.  it?"  I  cried,  nuhing  forward.    A  do»m 

other,  of  the  party  of  worker.,  among  them  Trurt  «id 
Somer..  were  already  about  the  pawenger.  who  had 
made  the  diMovery. 
**They've  found  the  durt! '  piped  a  riiriU  treble. 
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b-^  Md  dl  kMd.  v"»  ««»r«d  th.  ptao,  rf  a,  di^ 
coftry. 

»««l  of  Mr.  N«oo,  who  h^  Unmriiirt,ty  ulw,  , 
Bv^  »t««.  b  a«  Ji««,y  „d  j^  ^ 
to  kwp  Wk  the  curiou.  crowd. 

"^■l.'flthrttho.gUd.in-ttathrtlittl.bundk" 
•MBWwd  oM  minn'  to  another. 

-N^  «„i.,  u^..  ^  a„.  J.  ^  ^  j^ 

•Iwwgh  the  mai,"  Mid  mother. 

t  '^TL'^  *'""*'"^"' •"VOW.  during  whfch 

Jj™*«d -V  wv  to  the  rid.  of  the  tot  o(B«r  ««1 
fcoW  do™^  obM  on  whM,  ^  ^  ^  ^, 

w«d«i  l^the  rii^t  of  »„»,hing  thrt  gl«„n«l  in  the 
l«t«»  hght     Thi.  «,.«thing  w«  held  up  to  .i... 
Nothm   but  «  old  whidq,  bottler  po^  ^ 

^Itr"'^'™*''-    "'"»  «  oW  «l«d  «ldier." 

™  ""Ok  there,  m«,r  comnumded  Mr.  Nuon. 
ud  get  to  work."  • 

IIk  men  renimed  their  plues. 
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-M*  HOW,      1  a— Id  tmm^tl^  riMlll  I 

„*****»'•  ^««tf  it  him  been  H.  he  WMB't^  «.- 
Be  could  VkftkU.*! *•  "•  ^"^  t  fwy  wMit 

^«"a  •  ht  ft  lay  the,.  .  ^hile  wd  took  It  out  whM 

«h«»«b«  little  elKrfc..    "-^  "  •««»Wf7  ««««»W 
„  ^  "~"  ""»■««  <tay  U»  l««r  hold  h.d  fc_  ^ 

"^^P'^b^  ««p«J  ft.„  a«  coiK«t.  bottom. 
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>»y»«»toM,.N«oo.heI«,gbrf.       '""""^"^ 

""Aody  wooM  Iww  reported  tliem  " 

In  the  m,ta  **'8^'«>W.  b-weawfecfa."  he  ». 

»«><lupondeck«d«,Klitdo«,U«chate» 

I  w«  feeHng  ^  ^  ^^  b.c«».  rf  taek  of 
*«P^  My  l^rf..  which  h«J  bee.  cm  i.  .«y  p^ 
by  the  b«*e.  gl«.  ,e«  oKto  wiU.  «,^'Cr 

^««..~»»^„.,e...ct.,d...p.r:^ 

Wh«  Ih.  Doct«  c««  d«m  to  woA  bedde  m. 
'«''«««'~k..wh«,U«ri.g<rfk„^^       ^ 
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heads  was  already  heard  and  planlB  we«  lw..n        -. 

<l»eaiy  lower  hold  » Jong.  «""■  «  Ule 

tor.    "^""■"gtliMyoai^n, 

J«n  «  wdi  u.  keep  .  ,«,ko«  „p  «^  ^  ^:l""  ■- 

"*»«»  a  my  .ffair.  Aonld  find  pn«ticd  ^»„  • 
'rilhouldiKomiodfaghnn.        " ''~*^  «?■«»« 

I  do  ««  know  wheUw  a  w«  Uurt  the  p«,._„ 

«dc^Ud,e.n«dU»«cko,».ndJr^ 
-ft  bette,e^U.n.orwh.U«,u»ir  h*  ^-^ 
W  g»-n  -ronger.  bu,  U.e  pUnk.  of  tt.  ftri^.^ 

2  '       .«^.™'  --"--ring  we„  uT^^ 
^  ~p.dty  U»n  w«.  U«  oU»^    I«nnir^ 

tt»k  *  w»  «  „„ch  due  to  one  of  the.  cmTI.  .„ 
theother.    I c«dd «e tte ««riv «eri»  ^ 
offlu-n—..      J  """»™yP«™«^ye»ofTOne 

Z^JTJ"^  ""^^^  la-tem.  under 

««*  pl«k  tte  w«  being  uplifted.  «d  I  k«w  w^ 
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"^"""■"""gfo, there.    IwMkertnnW 

»«™«.  t««..  boo,  by  hour  11^  ■»<!«'.«««, 

My  h«d  ,„  di^  ^;^^  '^"' *"  "rt  «Pon  them. 

•ort  of  thin.  T         ,.  ■'"■'  •"    '  "»•'<*  of  thi. 
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It  was  rip  and  tear,  clink  and  clank.    Where  the 
planks  were  short,  as  they  were  in  some  sections  of  the 
floor,  there  was  a  scramble  of  the  workers  to  see  who 
could  raise  the  most  of  them.    I  saw  one  man  lie  flat 
upon  the  deck  and  run  his  long  arm  back  under  the 
flooring  and  ipove  it  all  about,  and  I  heard  some  of  the 
passengers  expostulating: 
"That  ain't  fair!" 
"Aw!    He  wants  to  hog  it  all!" 
*'  Let  up  on  f udgin'  there,  you ! " 
The  man  against  whom  all  this  was  aimed  rolled 
over  and  arose,  and  in  the  light  of  a  lantern  I  saw  his 
face.    It  was  that  of  my  worthy  friend  Bill  of  the 
lighter.    During  all  the  progress  of  the  search,  which, 
from  the  remarks  I  had  heard,  seemed  to  constitute 
one  prolonged  indignity  to  me,  my  blood  had  not  boUed 
quite  so  fiercely  as  it  did  when  I  saw  that  fellow  Bill 
there  between-decks,  and  knew  that  he  was  so  bent 
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upon  finding  my  ti««u«.    There  we^  othen,  no 
doubt,  jiut  as  anxious  to  find  it  as  BiU,  but  not  even 

the  rascally  Trust  was  as  odious  to  mc  as  the  man  who 
had  no  cooUy  and  dehberately  pushed  my  treasure-box 

<rfr  the  lighter  and  sunk  it  in  the  Bering  sea.  It  was. 
to  my  way  of  reasoning,  the  worst  of  aU  the  offenses  ill 
connection  with  the  robbery.    I  was  on  the  point  of 

-peaking  to  Mr.  Nason  and  asking  him  to  transfer  BiU 
to  the  work  on  the  deckhouse,  when  Max  Fishley  came 
down  and  relieved  the  first  officer,  who  immediately 
left  the  hold.  ^ 

Mr.  Nason  had  been  very  gentlemanly  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  passengers,  but  Max  Fishley  began  ordering 
them  about  as  though  they  were  so  many  coolies.  This 
they  very  plainly  resented,  but  the  green-eyed  third 
mate  had  not  discernment  enough  to  note  the  effect  of 
his  bearishness  upon  the  passengers.  I  felt  that  on  the 
first  occasion  that  might  arise  they  would  make  matters 
interesting  for  Mr.  Fishley. 

Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  in  view  of  the  slow 
progress  made  in  the  lower  hold.  aU  the  planking 
and  lining  between  decks  was  removed  in  a  day. 
This,  I  thought,  was  not  in  any  way  due  to  the 
officious  supervision  of  Mr.  Fishley,  but  to  the  in- 
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crewed  interest  the  paMengen  took  in  the  seuch  for 
the  treasure. 

As  soon  as  it  was  apparent  to  me  that  the  gold  wta 
not  to  be  found  between-decks  the  tension  relaxed  for  a 
time,  and  when  the  passengers  went  on  deck  for  a  few 
hours'  rest  I  lay  on  a  heap  of  tottered  canvas  in  a  comer 
and  slept  soundly  until  I  heard  a  call: 
"All  first  watch  to  the  forehold!" 
Now  I  was  in  the  first  watch  and  it  behooved  me  to 
be  stirring,  but  I  did  so  slowly  enough.    When  I  sat 
up  and  looked  about  me  a  scene  of  sad  desolation  met 
my  eye.    Over  the  bestrewn  and  Uttered  deck  I  could 
see  what  remiined  of  the  ruined  and  despoiled  aflei^ 
house,  and  heard  the  crash  of  the  axes,  the  grating  of 
the  saws  and  the  dink  of  the  hammers  on  the  heads  of 
the  naU-cutters.    My  heart  was  heavy  as  I  saw  Doctor 
Quaritch  walk  wearily  forward  to  where  I  lay,  shaking 
his  head  and  muttering  mournfully. 

"WeU,  John."  he  said,  with  a  thm  smile,  when  he 
saw  me,  "we're  still  over  a  thousand  miles  from  port. 
At  this  rate  it  wiU  take  neariy  all  the  woodworic  on 
board  to  run  her  in.  Isn't  it  a  pity?  Of  course  they 
can  put  a  hundred  ship-carpenters  to  work  and  repair 
the  damage  in  a  week,  but  still  she'll  never  be  the  same 
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—  never  the  same  old  if odwto     AnJ  k. 

log.    How  are  you  feeling?" 

-«n.l-^^  r^^ '"''  ""n*"  Wow  -h™ 

someUung  may  happen." 

AU  first  watch  to  the  forehold '"  ^^ 

&m*ody  "JI  b.  g.tti,g  th-  gold  du«  „„  k^ 

STlfo"  d        •»»•*'«•*>-«  four  day.  „.„  ^ 
tta.  -  four  d.y,  more.  „,Je«  ^..^lu.^  ^^      „ 

A.  I  pM«d  Joog  the  line  of  doomed  rtrtewoBw. 
««  c«n.  ,0  U»  end.  WW  «.e  work  o,  aj^^^ 

itrr.::  ^"  "'  ""*^  ""-«  «»  o™  »oJ 
^■^7*  w„  a.  e.bi«  .,  U..  «„„,  ^  ^ 
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wwfflch  the  outride  door  from  ite  hinges  and  «Urt  away 
with  it  toward  the  chute. 

-Here!"  yeUed  Max  Fiahley.  "What  are  yehdoiii'? 
Put  that  there  door  back." 

"Why.  I  thought  that  eveiything  went,"  .aid  the 
pasaenger.  retuniing  with  the  door,  "and  this  ia  next 
in  line." 

;*I  don't  care  what  you  thought,"  growled  the  third 
officer,  with  an  oath.    "  You  leave  my  cabin  alonel" 
"But  Mr.  Lovell  said  — " 

"I  don't  care  a  little  green  apple  what  Mr.  LoveU 
«ud.    He's  got  no  business  to  have  my  cabin  tore 
down.    Don't  you  see,  I  had  that  partition  sawed  off 
and  left  there?    I  want  the  other  side  sawed  off,  too 
I  want  my  room  left  jest  as  it  is  now." 
T^ere  was  a  ripple  of  dissent  among  tl^e  passengers. 
Weve  given  up  our  rooms."  said  one.  "and  are 
deeping  on  deck  in  aU  that  mess.  And  I  diould  think- " 
"I  say  I  don't  care  what  you  think.    Your  thinkin' 
don't  count  for  nothin'  here."  said  the  mate,  contemp- 
tuously.  '^ 

^  "Captain's  orders."  said  Mr.  LoveU,  coming  up. 

Our  room's  got  to  be  cut  down  with  the  lert  of  the 

house.    I'm  just  as  Sony  to  see  it  go  as  you  are.  Max, 
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I  «l™e  you  to  be  m.„  «.p«u„,  „  ^^  ^     J 
^^-.«..to..<.B>i«^,^.^,.nX 

^  Jr^'  ^  7  ■«  ""^  »  -7  duty  to  dip 

-t^^rrto.rt::'""^''-^ 

FJ.M^     "/*«>«•    I  *oW  l"m  I  suspected  from  Max 

"If.  unlitely."  «rid  D^,  Q,,,,^,^ 

'*^-  '"  *^  ""-*  •-«  uUo  tt^e  ^Z 
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we  reported  of  him  to  the  Captain.  He  wouldn't  keep 
the  gold  where  it  could  be  w>  eanly  found,  in  ciMe  he 
WM  actually  chaifjed  with  having  it  in  hia  poaaeMion. 
But  I'll  keep  a  sharp  lookout  just  the  same.  I  think 
it's  only  the  natural  selfishness  of  the  beast  that  mmV^ 
him  want  to  keep  his  cabin  from  destruction.  He's 
that  kind,  you  know." 

As  I  went  below,  I  brooded  over  the  plain  significance 
of  the  ironic  remark  let  fall  by  Max  Fishley  as  to  why 
the  passengers  were  working  so  hard.  It  emphasiaed 
the  strong  feeling  of  distrust  I  had  abeady  entertained. 
While  there  might  be  an  honest  man  here  and  there 
among  these  disappointed  miners  and  among  the  crew, 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  rule  of  the  rogue  that 
"finding  is  keeping"  had  been  gaining  steadily,  untfl 
at  the  present  time  my  chances  for  the  recoveiy  of  the 
treasure  were  slimmer  than  ever. 

The  gold-hunt  —  for  it  was  plainly  little  else  —  had 
been  led  on  by  all  sorts  of  rumors  and  reports,  among 
them  one  that  made  it  clear  that  I  had  never  had  any 
just  claim  to  the  treasure;  and  it  was  aigued  that  as  it 
had  passed  out  of  my  hands  it  was  clearly  the  property 
of  whosoever  should  discover  it.  I  heard  one  report 
to  the  effect  that  the  Captain  had  said  the  gold  should 
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M^mg  to  the  man  who  found  it;  aod  thouf^  thu  wm 
at  variance  with  the  attitude  of  the  other  officers,  it  was 
accepted  by  neariy  all  on  board,  in  their  blind,  unxea^ 
smiing  lust  for  the  treasure. 

It  was  clear  that  if  the  search  went  on  long  enough 
some  one  would  lay  his  hands  upon  those  eif^t  bags 
of  dust;  and  that  these  would  be  covetous,  unyielding 
hands  I  nuule  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
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Thu  forehold  of  the  Moduto  wm  not  Imige.  m  die 
WM  buUt  at  the  time  when  it  wm  condderad  bed  to 
■tow  aft  as  much  of  a  steamer's  cai^  as  poiuble,  that 
the  propeUer  might  be  left  deep  under  water.  The 
P~»engers  and  crew  attacked  the  work  with  surprising 
vigor,  considering  their  worn  condition.  Here,  as  in 
the  after  hold,  I  kept  vi^jant  watch  of  the  movement 
of  the  passengers  whUe  doing  as  much  work  as  I  could 
in  providing  fud. 

The  eagerness  of  thr  aeardiers  for  the  gold,  built 
upon  an  ever-increadng  cupidity,  had  become  some- 
thing  feveridi.  The  dde  of  the  fordiold  had  been 
cased  to  protect  some  spedd  freight  that  had  been 
taken  up  to  Nome  in  that  part  of  the  diip.  This  casing 
was  composed  of  surfaced  pine  boards,  six  inches  wide 
and  one  inch  thick.  The  boards  were  simply  ndled 
to  a  temponuy  wooden  framework,  and  this  lining 
structure  afforded  but  slight  lerirtance  to  the  attacks 
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wHh  the  net  and  other  toob  wielded  hj  the  biuj 
workers. 

I  Mw  Tnut,  who  had  managed  to  exchange  hit 
heavy  ma.  lock  for  a  li^t  axe,  ripping  off  the  casing 
boards  in  a  way  that  would  have  astonished  some  of 
his  old  idling,  gaming  friends;  but  Somers  was  not  in 
the  hold,  and  I  wondered  if  he  were  bent  on  individual 
search  in  some  other  part  of  the  vessel. 

"There's  no  gold  m  here,"  I  heard  a  man  call  out. 
as  the  last  piece  of  casing  was  torn  off  with  a  loud  creak. 
'*If  it's  in  the  hold  at  all.  it's  under  what  planks  there 
is  left  in  the  flooring." 

But  when,  after  another  half  hour,  the  floor  planks 
were  all  torn  up,  the  whole  crew  concentrating  their 
energies  on  the  last  one  and  darting  quick,  anxious 
glances  under  it,  there  was  a  call  of  "  What's  the  next 
place.  Mr.  Nason?" 

"The  steerage."  replied  the  mate,  shortly.  And 
there  was  a  rush  to  that  part  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
near  at  hand. 

My  throat  was  now  aching  again,  and  I  started  for 
the  stateroom  to  make  a  new  application  of  the  Doc- 
tor's gai;g^e.  Beside  a  piece  of  torn  canvas  that  had 
been  stuck  up  by  some  of  the  passengers  for  a  ni^t 
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■l»dter  I  taw  Trurt  Md  Bill.    I  cw»pt  up  behind  the 
CMTM  and  U7  there  lietenlng.  in  the  hope  of  heftfioy 
*"n«*Wng  to  mj  Mhrantege. 
-And  the  next  time  yeh  git  anybody  to  go  in  with 

yeh  on  •  1*7  like  thM  there."  c«ne  in  angiy  tonee  fcom 
Bill,  "lookout  yeh  don't  git  wmebody  like  me  that  can 

put  yeh  out  o' buiine-,  if  he  want,  to,  in  three  thakee. 
Some  men  wiU  rtand  a  krt  o*  foolin*,  but  nobody  erer 
fooled  me  more'n  oncet,  an*  they  allui  was  lony  they 
tried  it  even  then.  Sendin' a  man  off  on  a  «shooner 
to  wait  for  you  tt>  bring  aboard  —  ** 

"Shi"  cauUoikel  Trurt.    "You  mura't  talk  so  k>ud. 
We're  in  deep  enou,^  already." 
"  Ye«,  you  an'  Joe  b,  an'  I'm  demed  glad  of  it." 
"  WeU,  you're  no  better  off.    You'U  be  landed  along 

withusif  weevergettoSanPranci.00.    Theboyhae 
told  the  Captain  who  you  are." 
"  The  devil  he  has  I    How  d'yeh  know  ?  •* 
"Oh,  I've  got  ways  of  getting  inside  information." 
"Yes,  but  that  third  mate  -  he's  fooled  you  good  — 
that's  what  he  has,"  chuckled  BiU.     "He's  too  many 
for  you,  ain't  he  now?  He's  got  the  stuff  hid  away  from 
yeh.    You'U  never  see  it,  nor  led-fared  Joe  neither. 
Your  game  is  pUyed.  an'  yeh  got  what  was  a^jomin'. 
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dkfaH  yAf**  he  went  on  tMintingly.  "But  If  that 
there  kid  blabbed  about  me  III  chuck  him  orer  the 
■ide,  jeet  as  I  did  hie  box.  Say,  kwk  here,  Pete,  on  the 
■quare  now,  did  you  put  up  that  there  job  on  meP  Yeh 
might  as  well  own  up  —  ye're  done  for  anyway.  Did 
yeh  put  up  the  job  P** 

"No,  I  didn't —  honeet  Indian.'*  laid  Truet,  deUb- 

erately,  with  falsehood  sounding  in  eveiy  note.    "Joe 

kMt  his  nerve  at  the  last  moment.    He  wouldn't  run 

the  humch  out,  and  I  didn't  know  anything  about 

handUngher.    So  I  couldn't  get  aboard  with  the  stuff." 

"  I  wish  I  could  believe  half  you  say,"  said  BiU.  "  but 

I  dwj't.    You  never  ring  true.    But  your  game  is  up 

now.    You'll  never  git  them  hooks  o'  youm  intj  that 

there  gold  agin.    Fishley's  got  it  stoied  away  where 

nobody  will  find  it  — that  feller  used  to  be  the  best 

opium  smuggler  on  the  Ciiy  o'  Peking,  an'  you  can  bet 

he  knows  how  to  stow  things  away  safe  out  o'  si^t  an' 

git  'em  ashore  on  daric  nights.    You  might  as  well  give 

up  — you'll  only  blister  them  neat,  ladylike,  gambler 

hands  o'  youm  for  nawthin'." 

"But  what  are  you  searching  so  hard  for  yourself?" 
asked  Trust.  "You're  right  in  the  general  hunt  with 
the  rest.     They're  all  looking  for  the  gold." 
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**  I  know  thirt.  but  it's  j«t.  kind  o'pMtune  with  me. 
I  ain't  got  no  notion  o'  findin*  nawthin*.    But  I  canH 

h«dly  help  looldn*  when  eveiybody  i.  «,  aoriou^-Kke 
•n  up  «,'  .tit  «U  the  time.  But  FmgUtd  Rshley's  fooled 
y«h.  It  aerve.  yeh  right.  YehTl  git  dbout  fifteen 
yeaw  for  this,  that's  what  yeh'U  git;  an'  I'm  gkd  of  it  " 
BUI  tumed  and  went  away  to  join  the  fuel-grubber. 

m  the  steerage,  and  «i  Trust  foUowed  him.  with  a  slow 
•nd  thoughtful  step.  I  dodged  out  of  my  hiding-place 
«»d  got  my  gaigle.  Soon  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
Peerage.  Now  aU  along  I  had  had  hopes  of  the  steer- 
•ge.  I*  was  true,  that  most  of  the  berth-fhunes  and 
odd  stanchions  had  been  «mioved  aheady,  but  there 

rtUl  «mamed  the  flooring  and  some  casing  in  a  supe,. 
fic«d  after-partition  that  was  independent  of  the  butt- 
head. 

I  ran  to  the  comer  that  had  been  occupied  by  Somen 
and  Trust,  and  chopped  away  at  the  floor  there,  look- 

ing  about  closely  for  any  sign  of  a  panel  such  as  had 
been  discovered  in  the  lower  hold.    Trust,  together 

with  hui  mate,  who  had  rejoined  him,  devoted  his  ener- 

pes  to  a  comer  farthest  away  feom  the  one  they  h«I 

deptm  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  woric  begun  m 
their  old  comer. 
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This  was  rather  a  disheartening  circumstance,  for 
had  the  gold  been  hidden  near  the  place  where  their 
berths  had  been,  they  would  surely  have  burrowed 
about  that  quarter.  I  had  toiled  hard,  despite  the 
fact  that  my  axe-handle  had  become  splintered  a  little 
and  was  hurting  my  hand  at  every  stroke.  I  paid  closer 
attention  to  the  two  pirates  and  became  at  last  thor- 
oughly convinced,  by  the  way  they  worked  and  by  the 
kwks  in  their  faces,  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  no- 
tion of  the  actual  whereabouts  of  the  treasure.  Like 
myself  and  the  others  aboard,  they  knew  that  the  gold 
was  in  the  ship,  but  where  to  find  it  was  another  matter. 

Relaxing  my  vigilance  for  a  while  from  sheer  weari- 
ness, I  asked  Bir.  Nason  to  excuse  me,  and  went  up  on 
the  hurricane  deck,  where  I  lay  for  a  moment  near  the 
great  naked  square  in  the  painted  canvas,  where  the 
after  staterooms,  the  smoking-room  and  rear  house 
had  stood.  The  dSbrit  that  littered  the  deck  had  be- 
come a  general  mass  that  lay  helter-skelter,  its  fag-ends 
of  canvas  and  cordage  whipped  by  the  winds  and  twisted 
fantasticaUy.  I  stretched  out  for  a  quiet  hour  of  rest 
near  a  little  knot  of  passengers,  and  was  lying  flat  on 
my  back  kmking  up  into  the  blue  tenui^  of  the  aky, 
idien  the  breese  shifted  a  bit,  bringing  down  some  of 
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the  «noke  from  the  funndi^  «d  inrt«tlv  « i„*«u«u. 
•tench  gweted  my  nortrih     ,  ^"*^*"'»**>'«~»>Ie 

«m.l',th.t?«totL^-    ^"^'"^"P-d  cried. 
*"«•  f    lo  tiie  man  neaiest  m* 

•'What's  oleo?"  I  aaked. 
"Oleomai^garine." 

"  '"**"  '^^  «»«*  be  somewheie  near  nort  »     m  ... 
--Il-ifir.tadd^.,,^"^'^^-^^ 

fingen.    "Thev  wonMn>»  u    ^^  ^"*  ™ 

«»at  5tinkui' oleo."  ^"^  «»e/re  burain' 

"WeU,  bull  butter  ought  to  male*. -*.-       ..   . 
««v      L..  ^*  "*  ™»»e  Steam  all  ririit.** 

You  bet  it  will."  ^™' 

But  going  forward  I  learned  ft«m  ♦!. 
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Uut  the  ht  of  thi.  fud  lud  ,W  b«o  tl»mn  irto  th. 
nimaces. 

•*  W«  chucking  in  •  lot  of  Um«  «,d  sides  of  b«»n 
n«rt.  s«dhc.  "ChowwiUbedu,rtono«rl«.td.y 
out  But  b««n-buming  don't  bother  me.  for  I  nev« 
touch  pig  in  ftnj  shape." 

th'^lr^?'^  *^  ^^''  ~"^  •»«»«.  "it  im't 

the  best  k..  d  of  food,  but  men  working  as  ha«l « these 

•re  on  this  ship  ought  to  have  something  m  the  way  of 

meat.    Speaking  of  eating.  I'd  like  to  have  my  lew 

under  the  table  at  the  Palace  GriU  just  about  now  " 

••Wouldn't  I  though!"  exclaimed  the  second  officer. 

K  we  have  good  luck  we'U  be  in  by  to-morrow  night." 

I  saw  the  squat  litUe  figure  of  the  Jap  coming  along 

the  deck  with  an  imrtrument  in  his  hand.    It  looked 
something  like  a  zither. 

••That's  his  yo-kin.  as  he  calls  it."  remarked  Doctor 
Quantch.  "It  took  him  neariy  a  month  to  make  it  " 
He  took  the  imrtrument  fr.  the  boy's  hands  as  he 
««neup.    ••See  how  ingeniously  it's  constructed" 

Mr.  LoveU  and  I  admired  the  neat  workmanship  of 
the  yo-km.  which  was  flat  and  made  of  wood.  p«ttily 
P«mted  over  with  a  brave  show  of  decoration.  In- 
stead of  strings  the  yo-kin  had  wires  of  various  lengths. 
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whicb  the  cumiing  J.p  l«d  Uka.  fcom  hnwrn  Juuidl*. 
«.d  hnrted  Mound  nert  h«dwood  thumb.««w.. 

**^  «*  you  going  to  do  with  thi.?"  aAed  the 

Doctor  of  Yohan.    "If*  nn  *;»..  «    l      .    . 

uuw».      It  8  no  t„„^  j^  jj^  pUying  it  oo 

deck.    » the  C«pt«n».w  you  with  it  he'd  nuke  mu«c 
for  you." 

-  Ok.  I B.  goiBg  pUy  »<«.••  «W  ft,  J.P,  «dty.  Ad^ 
log  hu  head. 

*•  What  then?" 

**I  putting  it  into  chute." 

^  The  dfclw,.  jw,  B^..  exeW^  the  Dortor, 

Y.^  I  AddBg  i,  b»„  v«y  wen  -  make  good  (he 
for  the  ship  for  one  minute." 

"  H«r  ««^MoiJ«  d.  yo«  fttok  we'd  ™.  „  a.  Y,. 
"»'    '°>°k«cdtheaecoiid<4Bcer. 
"Don-t  Uugh  „  hta...  .^d  u^  D^  ^^^j^^^^^^ 

Oontyouwewhat.Mcrificehe'.nuJdag?  Thi. 
y<^U»i.tte.ppleofhi.ey..  It  took  him  weda  urf 
w^to„«k.it    If..heo«ly.«™„i...g^^ 

ngnt  good-heartedneas." 

I   TJ*  "^^  "***  ^- ^^' "•«*  ^  •^<J»'t  have 
laughed,  only  it's  so  perfectly  — " 
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««w  boy,  ttd  here*,  half  »  doUar  tL  ^        m  / 
•«^u    u    1  ^^     oouar  for  you.    Take  tlio 

yo-Ion  back  and  hanff  it  un  »n^  ;*       /  ^ 
bum  it  ru  ii.n.«       u      ^'  «ybody  attempfc,  to 

«ura  It  1  u  jump  on  him  rtiff-legged." 

No  ~  no  —  nothinjr  of  the  anrf  "  •!.    w> 

TmV   •*T,  **""  "y  in-trument  case  fint 

Take  It  back  and  hang  it  up." 

"Sank  you,  nr  —  sank  vou  "  ii».M  v  i. 

-«ftHtUe.peech,and.tai;\arl^"^ 

the  scuUeiy.    "j  y^   ^7  ''f  *«  hw  coop  near 


went  away. 

/*TaIk  about  your  aelf^nial, 

mend.  *•  doesn't  that  beat  aU?" 

•*You»re,ighVsaidMr.Lovell, 
tothinklkughed.    Hopehedidn 
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**The7  ue  that  Why,  even  the  grown  men  and 
women  are  just  like  children.  And  they're  affectionate. 
No  matter  how  much  I  M»ld  that  chap  when  we're 
adiore  — for  he's  kind  of  careless  sometimes  —  kind 
of  careless,  you  know  — he  just  bows  his  head  and 
takes  it  all  like  a  lamb.    Never  says  a  word  back." 

"Yes,"  said  the  second  officer,  "I've  seen  enou|^ 
€i  'em  to  notice  how  soft-hearted  they  are.  Three 
years  ago  m  Yokohama  I  —  HuUo  I  What  ship's 
that?" 

He  pointed  to  ibe  northeast. 

Down  on  the  horizon  we  saw  a  black  smoke-dxift 
and  low-standing  topmasts. 

"It's  a  big  steamer,"  said  Doctor  Quaritch.  "I 
wonder  if  we  can't  get  some  coal  now." 

"  Maybe  a  little  if  he  would  spare  it.  But  he  mi^- 
n't  be  obliging,"  said  Mr.  LoveU. 

We  all  went  forward  to  where  Captain  Head  was 
dosely  scanning  the  steamer. 

"It's  the  San  Bernardino  coming  down  from  N»- 
naimo,  or  I  miss  my  guess,"  said  he,  screwing  down 
hisf^Uus. 

"  Why.  she's  a  big  coUier,"  said  the  Dodbr. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  sententiously,  but  with  a 
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worid  or  mewiii^j.    "Cwrie.  .bout  thwe  thou«uid 
tona. 

-TlttBe  thousand  tons  of  coal  within  sight  of  us," 
«cl«i«ned  the  Doctor,  "and  we'w  burning  up  our 
houses  and  hams!    That's  the  fortune  of  the  sea." 

Within  an  hour  the  San  fimu,nfi«o  was  within  easy 

h«hng  distance.    We  could  see  her  Captain  on  the 

bndge,  raking  us  fore  and  aft  with  his  glass.    There 

was  an  exchange  of  signals  and  the  two  steamers  slowed 
down. 

*' Want  a  tow.  Captain?-  came  the  voice  of  the  San 
Bernardino's  master. 

"No."  caUed  back  Captain  Head,  "but  I'd  like  to 
buy  a  little  coal." 

"Sony,  but  can't  sell  a  pound." 

"Not  at  sea-prices?    You  can  seU  at  sea-prices. 
can't  you?" 

••The  owners  don't  aUow  it.    Let  me  tow  you  in." 
"  He's  after  salvage."  muttered  Captain  Head.  "  The 
^phbinderl    That  would  mean  forty  per  cent  of  the 
-hip  «t  the  least  figure.    I'U  see  him  hanged  first." 
Then  he  raised  his  voice:  "I'U  give  you  forty  doUa«  a 
toni    he  shouted.    "That's  eight  times  shore  prices." 
Veiy  sorry,  but  we're  a  day  overdue  now,  and  can't 
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waft.    ITItowyouinfortwwi^tliouMBiddollMMiid 
mj  nothing  «boat  MlTige." 

-Oli.jw,youwai,"underlonedtlieCiipta|ii.  Tim 
he  cdied  out: -rn  give  you  forty  doOan  » too.- 

"You're  riding  •  little  high,  ain't  your  adnd  the 
unobliging  master.  Mtirically.  «Did  you  bum  your 
b*nMt?    Where's  your  marts  and  after  deckhouie ?* 

"Fifty  dollars  a  ton! -called  Captain  Head.  "That's 
as  high  as  I'U  go." 

"Say  twenty  thousand,  and  111  pass  you  the  Une. 
That's  reasonable." 

"Reasonable/  you   pirate!"   yelled   our   Captain. 

•twaping  the  deck  and  cursing  loudly.    "You  needn't 

take  this  ship  for  any  old  derelict.    Her  engines  aie  in 

good  working  order,  and  we're  not  out  of  faeL    We'U 
get  into  port  as  socm  as  you  do." 

"Yes.  if  you  put  your  whole  ship  into  your  furnaces," 
Uu^ied  the  Captain  of  the  Son  B«nt««f  mo;  and  there 
were  echoing  "haw-haws"  from  his  o£Bcers.    "IVhat 

are  you  burning  now  that  stinks  so?  It  ain't  Welling- 
ton coal,  by  a  fong  chalk.  Say  the  woid  and  I'D  tie 
you  up  at  the  dock  by  Thursday  night." 

"No,8ir!    m  have  no  dealings  with  a  pirate  of  the 
high  seas.    You've  struck 
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m  not  be  held  up  Mid  fobbed  in  coW  Wood  by  the  likM 
ojyoa-jrou  infend  ddnilintf  Vd  nther  bun  mr 
•hip  than  hand  her  over  to  you/* 

And  the  Cptab  n«  into  hi.  aOrfn  and  b«i«d  the 
door  Teiy  loudly. 
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Tm  great  collier  he«ted  away  from  iM  ttd  inci«tted 
her  .peed  ao  npidly  that  the  poor,  diraumtled  old 
Modutoaoon  feU  behind  and  lort  right  of  her. 

After  an  hour  or  two  in  hi«  cabin  the  Captain  came 

on  deck  again  and  did  not  deign  to  look  forward  at  the 
dwindling  drift  of  the  5on  Bernardino,  but  walked  up 
and  down,  calling  out  orders  and  making  the  liTea  of 
hii  offioen  and  crew  veiy  miserable  for  a  whOe. 
^  "You  are  the  slowest  lot."  I  heaid  him  complain. 
-  Here,  with  all  these  passengers  helping  you.  you  can't 
give  us  steam  enough  for  more  than  half  speed.    The 
light  stuTs  no  good.    What  we  want  is  mow  of  those 
phmks.    I  wish  you'd  stop  charing  around  in  a  dide 
and  do  something.    Get  up  moie  phmks." 
-The  planks  are  aU  gone.  Captain."  said  Mr.  Nason. 
"AUgone?" 

••  All  except  what's  in  the  shaft  alley,  and  I  thought— " 
-Rip  'em  out-rip  'em  out!    Don't  be  standing 
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"ound  with  the  bdictor  ninnfag  down  «»d  the  log 
■howlug  only  leven  kiiot^    Rip 'em  out  r 

A  lot  of  u..  with  Mr.  NMon.  nuhed  down  bto  the 
ibw«>«»  on  our  way  to  the  rfuft  diey.    On  the  floor 
of  the  fire-room  WM  •  pile  of  the  hou*  partition.,  door^ 
wfadcm-mhe.  «.d  Autter..    The.e  we«,  being  flung 
into  the  open  fumace-door.  by  rtokei.  ndced  to  the 
wmirt.  Md  covered  with  nrert  Md  durt.    The  he«l 
fl«m*nwM  bawling  hi.  oKlers.    There  w..  a  crwhing 
of  a«.  among  the  laiger  piece,  and  a  clanging  of  ft,^ 
»«*^«.    The  fi«.«x,ni  had  alway.  been  a  forbid- 
ding  nether  worid  to  me.  but  never  had  it  Nemed  «ich 
•  reeldng.  beaming,  .eething.  hot  and  noiiy  inferno 
a.  now. 

'^fiwn>en  welcomed  the  crowd  of  newcomen.be. 
heving  that  they  had  come  down  to  relieve  them  from 
their  long  and  arduou.  labor  of  feeding  the  in«tiable 
f«ma«..  When  the  pale  and  weaiy  toiler,  learned 
the  object  of  our  coming,  they  weie  loud  in  their  Uun- 
entation.. 

"  Oh.  we  get  a  lot  of  help  from  up  above,  don't  we  ? »» 

growled  one  man.  with  hi.  arm.  fuU  of  splintered  board.. 
••Expect  u.  to  make  .ixteen  knoU  on  dgar^boxe. 
and  kindling-wood." 
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"•fltond  up  to  one  olthaw  op«i  bdWiohf  .n  day  and 
M0  how  yoM  Hke  H.'* 

''They'd  think  tt  WM  ft  picnic.'* 

-  8'pow  j(oi«  could  run  •  month  with  empty  bunkw." 
"  Worth  ten  doUan  an  hour." 

"We'n  fire  again  on  this  ship -.  oh,  yet!" 
**Why  don't  you  aend  down  eome  mora  gbm  to 
bum?" 

And  aU  thie  accompanied  by  the  hardeet  tweariog 
I  ever  heard. 

BIr.  NaMn,  who  wa*  anxioui  to  get  out  of  rai^  of 

thii  inariing  pack,  dodged  quickly  out  ol  the  fire-ioom 
and  into  the  engine-room,  paning  to  the  duift-alky 
door.  I  foUowed  hun  ckMdy.  being  uncomfortably 
joggled  by  the  odioui  FIdiky.  who,  ckieely  pmeed  by 
Somen  and  Tru»t,  aeemed  feireiidi  in  his  harte  to  get 
into  the  tunnel.    We  entered  the  kmg;  km,  narrow 

alley,  hunying  by  a  couple  of  oiler,  who  were  giowKng 
like  the  firemen,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  take  up  the 
fi»t  of  the  planks,  to  the  right  of  the  bng,  iwifUy  re- 
volving ■h«ftof«teelthatranbacktothertemofthe 
■hip.  »  wa.  a  tight  phce  for  a  gang  of  thirty  men  to 
work  in.  Many  of  them  removed  their  wai.tcoat., 
and  wme  took  off  their  rfurt..    We  were  down  in  the 
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t«y  bottom  c#  the  UtttDw.    li^ha^imvxyyfivl^ 

to»  .nd  if  th^  WW.  doing  ..V  MTTloo  rt  .n  H  WM  not 
P««ptifcle.  TTie  hot  air  in  the  tunnel  leeked  with 
»~*ine^  nnd.  with  dl  tho«»  bienth.  in  thew,  it 
•oon  becwne  wietchedly  foul.    A  nuui  new  me.  who 

w- piying  up  •  pbnk  with  •  heavy  crowbitf.  ttiddenly 
g*i^  •  little  gMp,  nded  and  feU  quieUy  into  my  out- 
■twiched  nnnf.  Two  of  his  friend,  carried  him  out. 
but  th^  quickly  returned  and  went  eageriy  to  woric 

In  fact,  in  epite  of  the  bad  air.  the  heat  and  the  oily 
•melk  aU  the  men  teemed  remarkably  keen  for  the 

work.  I  notfced  that  Max  Pidiley  was  offidoudy  di- 
«W!»ing  operation.,  and  wondewd  how  he  came  to  be 
down  there  while  Bir.  Nawn  wa.  in  command.  My 
mental  comment  on  thi.  wa^  rtrangely  enough,  fol- 
k)wed  on  the  instant  by  a  remark  by  the  lint  oiBoer. 
who  drew  near  to  Rrfiley  and  adsed.  "What  are  you 
doing  down  here.  Max  ?  " 

"Oh.  I  thought  I  could  be  of  wme  help.  Don't  you 
wanttogoondeck?  Ill  take  charge  here.  Youmurt 
be  neariy  worn  out." 

He  Mid  thi.  with  a  genUenesa  of  tone  of  which  I  had 
deemed  him  incapable.  It  occurred  to  me  that  he  wa. 
not  mich  a  bad  fellow  after  all. 
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"Thank  you,  Max,"  replied  Mr.  Naaon.  -The 
Captain  asked  me  to  come  down  here,  but  as  you're  so 

good,  I  wiU  go  up  on  deck  a  HtUe  while.    The  air  here 
makes  my  head  spin  like  a  top." 

"Sony  you  don't  feel  good,"  said  Fishley,  sympa^ 
thetically.  "Stay  up  as  long  as  you  like.  You  needn't 
come  back  to  the  tunnel  at  all.  We  can  skin  this  stuff 
out  in  a  few  hours." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Nason  had  gone  it  occurred  to  me 
that  Max  Fishley  had  simply  been  trying  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

The  third  officer  appeared  to  be  much  relieved  and 
not  a  UtUe  elated  by  having  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
work.  As  I  looked  at  his  face  in  the  light  of  the  fficker- 
ing  lanterns,  hanging  from  the  low,  grimy  ceiling,  it 
flashed  upon  me  that  the  hidden  gold  must  be  in  that 
shaft  alley,  and  that  Fishley  knew  where  it  was.  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  nanow  lane  in  which  the  long 
shaft  was  steadily  turning,  and  peered  carefully  all 
about.  In  this  occupation  I  was  interrupted  of  a  sud- 
den by  the  third  officer,  who  snarled  forth: 

"  Git  to  work,  or  git  out  o'  this  here  tunnel.  If  you 
ain't  able  to  do  anything  but  walk  around,  I  ain't  got 
no  use  for  yeh.    And  anybody  here,"  he  went  on.  ad- 
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dreasbg  the  men,  "who  wants  fresh  air,  better  go  up  on 
deck.  There's  too  many  in  here  for  comfort  anyway. 
Ye're  all  tumblin'  over  each  other  an'  standin'  on  each 
other's  feet." 

At  this  I  saw  Trust  and  Somen  exchange  Ranees. 
It  had  no  doubt  occurred  to  them,  as  it  had  instantly 
occurred  to  me,  that  Fishley  would  send  the  whole 
gang  away  if  he  could,  but  that  in  any  event  he  would 
thin  them  out  as  much  as  possible. 

"I'll  bet  a  dollar  he  fixed  them  ventilators,"  said 
Somen  to  Trust,  quietly.  "He  wants  to  choke  us  all 
out." 

"Well,  I  can  stand  it  as  long  as  he  can,"  was  the 
reply. 

Two  men  passed  forward,  panting,  and  left  the  alley. 

"  Leave  that  door  open !"  bawled  a  man  with  an  adze. 

"Don't  you  dare!"  shouted  Fishley.  "Captain's, 
orden  —  very  strict  —  wants  it  kept  closed." 

"You're  a  liar,"  breathed  Trust,  though  not  loud 
enough  for  the  third  officer  to  hear. 

The  door  was  closed,  and  I  felt  as  though  we  were 
all  sealed  up  in  a  great  tin  can.  Most  of  the  men  had 
stripped  themselves  down  to  the  waist,  and  yet  the 
sweat  rolled  from  their  bodies. 
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HJf  •  dozen  plMiks  had  been  lemoved.  but  no  nglit 

of  the  trewure  rewaided  the  eyes  of  the  weaiy  wori^en. 
StUl  they  kept  at  it  diligently,  and.  as  it  aeemed  to  me. 
with  a  sort  of  desperate  zeal,  although  half  fainting 
for  want  of  air  and  some  of  them  raeling  blindly.  I 
had  kept  up  my  close  search  of  the  pUmks-peering, 
peering  for  any  trace  of  a  hiding-pkce  which  might  bi 
disclosed. 

Fishley  had  been  careful  to  keep  the  men  forward, 
and  had  so  directed  their  work  that  none  of  them  had 
any  chance  to  examine  the  after  part  of  the  aUey  floor. 
When   he  was    hot    observing  me,  I  stooped   low, 
dodged  along  behind  the  shaft  and  stood  away  in  the 
8tem,  where  I  could  hear  the  propeller  pounding  the 
water.    There  was  a  Kttie  heap  of  refuse  there,  a  few 
old  scraps  of  junk  and  some  bolts  and  pins.    I  thrust 
these  aside  with  my  foot  and  pried  about  in  the  cracks 
of  the  planks  with  a  long  cold  chisel.    Of  a  sudden  I 
drew  a  quick  breath;  for  a  piece  of  one  of  the  planks 
yielded  gently.    I  raised  it  and  saw  below  a  dirty  piece 
of  canvas,  which  I  lifted-and  there  lay  my  eight 
buckskin  sacks,  nested  between  two  angle-irons.  and 
smiling  up  at  me  like  old  friends! 
-Where's  that  boy?"  I  heard  Fishley  beUow  from 
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ilia  ftation  forward.    "Where'.  Morning?    Anybody 
seen  him?" 

"He  didn't  go  out!- sang  a  voice  from  near  the  door. 

I  heard  a  quick  beating  of  heavy  aoles  along  the 

planldng,  and  the  third  oflScer  pounced  down  upon  me 

like  a  peKcan  after  a  fish,  jurt  a.  I  had  dipped  the  can- 
vas over  the  treasure. 

"Out  o'  that —  out  o'  that!-  he  roared.  "Git 
f or'ard  there,  you  young  rascal !  ** 

A  stinging  blow  from  the  stick  he  carried  feU  upon 
my  back. 

"Not  tinihave  got  my  gold!"  lyeUed  at  him  angrily, 
though  he  was  within  two  feet  of  me  —  "the  gold  you 
stole  and  hid  away  under  this  pUnk." 

The  men  heard  me,  and  they  aU  rushed  aft,  in  a 
whooping,  compact  mass  that  boie  down  upon  us  both 
■o  heavily  that  had  I  not  ducked  under  the  shaft  they 
would  have  trampled  me  under  their  feet.  It  was 
evident  that  their  curiosity  to  see  and  handle  the  gold, 
if  not  actuaUy  to  make  away  with  it,  had  much  to  do 
with  this  rash  action.  But  many  of  them  must  have 
been  moved  by  a  natural  desire  to  make  Pishley  desist 
from  his  evident  intention  of  securing  the  treasure 
which  they  had  aU  worked  so  hard  to  find,  and  which 
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»- A«t  t.  b.  Uto  .w.y  tan,  W.»  U»i,  «^  .y., 

cboW  «th  the  b«l  .ir.  «,d  wifh  a«r  bnu,„  ..b^ 
«*  .t  m»*  h.«  «™.d  „  U^  U^  U^  ^  ^^ 

to  be  «*b«|;  „Kl  »  they  p,««,  ^  d^  U^ 

the  hrt  d«,p  rf  ftdr  blood  Witt  the  «l«,u«  ,„rt  ^ 
gold. 

••Keep  him  off  -  keep  him  off!  Don't  let  him  get 
It  I    cnedaevemlofthemob. 

••Where  «  the  gold?  Let's  see  it-let's  see  iti' 
shouted  hysterical  voices. 

••Stand  back!"  yeUed  Rshley.  "The'  ain't  no  gold 
here.    He'sfakin'.    Th' ain't  no  gold!" 

I  «wTV«.t's  evil  face  near  mine.    He  was  pawing 

nTv;  '  ^^.  *^  "^  •^•y.  ciapped  the  piece  of 
^  hade  in  its  phu.  and  lay  heavily  Tpon  it 
Two  men  of  the  swaying,  struggling  mass  feU  near  me. 
suffocated  by  the  foul  air  and  the  steam  of  the  ^ 
Peking  bodies  that  were  fighting  their  way  aft  I  saw 
Rahley  on  his  knees  near  me.  and  in  his  hand  was  a 
shining  something  that  must  have  been  a  knife.  He 
bent  over  me  with  uplifted  hand.    I  struck  at  his  face 
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with  my  bare  fist,  and  tried  to  pick  up  the  cold  chi«J 
to  rtrike  him  mth  it.  He  came  at  me  .gaiii  with  the 
knife  uplifted,  but  he  was  puUed  hack  by  the  others. 
He  floundered  violentiy  and  lost  the  knife.  Then  he 
«».  Ic  ning  against  the  side  of  the  aUey.  and  kicked 
his  way  back  a  few  feet.  At  last  he  and  Trust  sprang 
upon  me  simultaneously  at  either  side,  each  man  tiying 
to  roU  me  over  in  a  different  way  and  get  at  the  gold. 

"Don't  let  'em  git  it!"  I  heard  a  ringing  na«a  voice 
ay  out.    ••  Don't  let  'em  git  it ! " 

The  mob  sprang  at  us  again,  and  pushed  and  hud- 
dled itself  into  a  mass  that  could  hardly  lift  hand  or 
foot.    I  felt  a  terrible  weight  upon  my  breast.    My 
face  was  buried  in  the  greasy,  sweltering,  naked  back 
of  a  prostrate  man.    The  contact  was  insufferably 
loathsome  to  me.  but  I  could  not  escape  it.    My  legs 
were  pinned  down  and  something  was  grinding  on  my 
head.    Then  a  dense  blackness  stole  quietly  over  me. 
great  wheeb  hummed  m  my  head,  and  of  what  went 
forward  during  the  next  half-hour  I  was  utterly  ob- 
livious. 
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I  AWOKX  on  deck,  where  I  found  myself  ^^ng  <m  m 
cot,  wHh  the  friendly  face  of  Doctor  Quaritch  bending 
over  me,  and  I  could  hear  Yohara  chattering  near  by. 
After  the  vile  dooeness  of  the  shaft  alley,  the  fresh, 
sharp  afternoon  breese  was  a  delight  to  my  thick 
senses.  But  it  was  five  minutes  after  I  had  opened  my 
qres  and  filled  my  lungs  with  the  life-giving  air  before 
I  could  gasp  out: 

"The  gold  —  did  they  get  the  gold?" 

"The  gold  is  safe,  John.  It's  all  in  my  black  bag, 
lig^t  under  your  cot." 

I  breathed  a  deep,  delicious  breath  and  lay  back 
exultant. 

"Feels  good,  doesn't  it  — that  air,"  remariced  the 
Doctor.  "We  found  you  all  lying  in  a  pretty  heap, 
Nason  and  I,  when  we  got  down  there.  Ten  of  you 
under  chaps  had  fainted  dead  away  and  the  rest  hadn't 
strength  enou^  to  walk  out  of  the  tunnel  by  them- 
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■elvei.  Kdiley  and  Trurt  werenH  veiy  pretty  to  look 
•I  when  we  pulled 'em  out.  I  never  saw  tuch  .  purple 
face  as  Rriiley^  but  he  came  to  when  we  brought  him 

out  and  «>aked  hi.  head;  and  we've  got  him  and  Truat 
and  Somen,  all  in  irons." 

"So  you  convinced  the  Captain  that  Pishley  was  one 
of  the  conspirators  ?" 

"Yes;  and  it  was  easy,  for  there  was  the  testimony 
of  a  lot  of  the  passengers  that  they  saw  him  tiying  to 
rtab  you."  ^^ 

"Do  you  think  Fishley  closed  the  ventibtors ? "  I 
Mked,  remembering  what  Trust  had  said  to  Somen. 
"What  ventUaton?" 
"  Those  runmng  into  the  shaft  tunnel." 
The  Doctor  smiled. 

"There  are  no  ventUaton  to  the  tunnel.  AU  the  air 
you  got  was  from  the  engine-room,  through  the  door." 

"Which  Fiddey  kept  closed,"  I  added. 

"Did  he?  The  scoundrel!  WeU,  it  turned  out  as 
badly  for  him  as  for  the  rest.  He  didn't  count  on  that 
jamming  up  toward  the  stem-post  That  was  what 
made  the  trouble  for  him." 

"But  how  about  Bill?" 

"BiU  hasn't  been  seen.    He  probably  heard  about 
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if  he  ham't  jumped  overboiffd.  which  I  vwy  much 
doubt.  For  men  just  out  of  wncka  don't  often  do 
that." 

I  g»ve  the  Doctor's  hand  •  grateful  aqueeae,  and 
aaked: 

**How  did  you  manage  to  keep  the  mob  out  of  the 
gold?  They  were  aU  after  it,  so  it  seemed  to  me." 

"Why,  John,  there  was  no  more  resistance  to  them 
than  in  so  many  dead  men.  They  were  just  lying 
there  like  flies  on  a  corked  botUe.  They  were  stifled. 
It  was  the  worst  conglomerate  case  of  mal-aria  you 

eversaw.    But  they  wiU  aU  come  around  again  -  the 
rascak." 

"WeU,  I  don't  know,"  said  I,  "that  they  were  aO 
»8cals.  A  few  of  them  seemed  to  be  tiying  to  help 
me." 

"By  piling  on  top  of  you  and  smothering  you,  eh? 
How  do  you  feel,  John  ?  " 

"  AU  li^t,"  said  I.  sitting  up;  "and  I'm  going  to  get 
my  old  box— it's  in  our  cabin— and  put  the  gold  in  it 

"Our  cabin's  gone  — torn  down,"  said  the  Doctor, 
sadly;  "but  our  things  are  all  in  with  Mr.  Nason's. 
Run  and  get  that  box,  Yi.hara. 
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I  roM  nther  id%  when  Yohan  came  whh  the  box. 

I  oi«ied  the  Doctor's  bbck  biig  iu»d  took  out  the  gold, 
oountfag  the  buckddn  Mdu  m  I  hud  them  affection- 
•Wy  fa  the  box.    The  tveMuie  aeemed  to  hate  fa- 

crea^jd  tenfold  fa  value,  although  one  of  the  ■acki.  from 
whfch  a  few  hundnd  doUan'  worth  of  the  duat  had 
been  estractod.  was  a  trifle  light.  Theie  was  stOl 
ow  forty  thousand  doUan'  worth  of  gold  left,  so  that 
what  was  missfag  seemed  trivial  to  me. 

Now  I  was  a  made  man  agafa.  Now  I  could  face 
my  father.  I  breathed  deeply  two  or  thwe  times  and 
the  Doctor  smiled  down  at  me. 

- 1  think."  said  I.  looking  up  at  him.  one  of  the  heavy 
sacks  fa  my  hand,  "that  this  belongs  to  you." 

"Tome?  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?- he  gmffed 
forth.  '•I>o  you  suppose  that  I  helped  you  as  I  did  iw 
the  sake  of  your  gold?  No.  sir -not  for  a  moment! 
It  was  because  you  were  the  son  of  William  Morning, 
and  because  you  were  my  friend." 

I  saw  that  he  was  offended  by  my  offer  of  the  gift, 

and  so  I  did  not  piess  it  upon  him,  but  made  a  quiet 

lesolve  that  when  we  got  ashore  theie  should  be  some 

■ort  of  substantial  recognition  of  his  services  to  me. 

BiU  was  found  toward  evening  fa  one  of  the  empty 
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cod  bunken,  «id  wm  lumled  oat  and  Mt  to  iv««k  i& 
tlie  five-room.  The  Captain  ptomieed  that  all  four  of 
the  men  under  guard  ihould  be  turned  over  to  the 
authoritiee  ae  eoon  ae  we  ihould  raadi  port 

My  gold  wae  now  lafe  in  the  pureer's  hands,  and 
there  wae  nothing  more  to  fear  from  anTbo^jr*!  eril 
dedgne  upon  it 

The  next  morning  we  were  all  hard  at  work,  tearing 
out  what  remained  of  the  woodwork.  We  even  chopped 
up  the  fore-hatch  and  ihot  it  down  the  chute.  The 
hatch  was  replilced  bj  a  piece  of  sail-ckth.  We  did 
not  rtrike  an  an  in  the  laige  panenger  saloon  m  the 
dining-room  bdow,  as  they  were  buih  of  costfy  wood; 
but  when  one  of  the  joung  women  aboard  insisted  upcm 
drumming  uptm  the  i»ano,  much  to  the  Doctor's  annoj- 
anoe,  he  went  in  and  gravely  requested  her  to  leave  the 
instrument  as  it  was  about  to  be  broken  up  for  fuel 

"Going  to  bum  the  piano?  "she  exclaimed.  ''Well, 
I  s'poae  they  ar$  pretty  short  of  wood  bj  this  time." 
And  she  returned  to  her  cabin,  much  to  the  relief  of 
the  Doctor. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  me  as  I  cut  away  at  an  unwieldly 
piece  of  studding,  "this  should  be  our  last  day.  We 
are  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  miks  out  and  ou^t 
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to  VMch  port  aomctime  to-night.  The  puMogen  an 
taUdof  about  a  rteamor  to  the  eaftward.  but  I  havm't 
piekod  her  up  yet/' 

I  looked  iharpfy  about  the  eaftem  horiaon. 

-There  ihe  iil"  I  cried.  *< Maybe  thia  one  tr^  U 
more  obliging  than  the  other  wae." 

"Oh,  yee;  I  we  her.  Well,  she  ien't  thir  Arit,^  jtt 
much  nnoke." 

We  went  up  to  where  Captain  Head  stood  with  hJs 
giaM  pointed  toward  the  steamer. 

"She's  a  Uttle  queer,"  said  the  Captain.  "I  cant 
make  her  out  just  yet.  I  don't  believe  she's  miikln^^- 
much  way.  She  can't  be  the  San  Bernardino.  She 
would  be  bkiwing  out  smoke  for  further  orders.  But 
by  thunder,  that's  what  she  is!" 

**Tb»  San  Bernardino  f  Why.  she  ought  to  be  dump- 
ing her  coal  over  at  the  S.  P.  wharf  by  this  time,"  was 
the  Doctor's  oracular  remark. 

"It's  the  San  Bernardino  all  fight,"  said  the  Captab. 
"  I  wonder  why  he's  running  her  so  slow.  Well,  we'll 
know  pretty  soon." 

In  less  than  an  hour  we  were  near  enough  for  dose 
observation.  The  steamer  was  drifting  about  idly,  every 
stitch  of  her  smoke-begrimed  canvas  to  the  breese. 
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"Oh,  she's  making  no  way  at  alll"  said  the  Captain, 
and  his  voice  had  an  exultant  note  in  it  "1*9  tett 
you  what.  Doctor,  she's  stalled  — broke  her  crank- 
shaft, m  bet  my  buttons." 

He  called  up  the  chief  engineer,  and  I  heard  him 
say  to  that  officer: 

"Jim,  we've  simply  got  to  make  better  speed.  To- 
morrow will  be  the  first,  and  we  must  be  in  by  noon. 
Besides,  I'd  like  to  come  a-flyin'  up  by  the  bows  of  that 
chap  over  there.    Can't  we  do  a  little  better  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  I'ye  got  a  few  knots  tip  my  sleeve  yet." 

"How  can  you  make  it?  There's  nothing  but  this 
ligbt  stu£f  out  of  the  house." 

"  You  won't  mind,  wiU  you,  how  I  do  it  ?  " 

"  No;  not  unless  it's  dangerous." 

"  Well,  it  iff  a  little  dangerous.  You  see,  we've  got  four 
hundred  gallons  of  coal  oil  on  board  in  those  tanks." 

"Oh,  you  can't  feed  that  illuminating  stuff.  It  will 
go  pop  if  you  throw  it  in." 

"  I  couldn't  feed  it  in  soUd,  I  know.  But  I'U  tell  you 
wnat  I  can  do:  I  can  soak  a  lot  of  mattresses  in  it  — 
roll  'em  up  and  poke  'em  in.  That  would  woric  all 
ri^t.  Dangerous,  of  course;  but  we  don't  want  to  be 
out  here-all  winter,  do  we ?" 
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**  WeD,  tiy  it."  Mid  the  Captain,  with  a  smik.  '*  Any- 
thing to  get  around  that  feUow." 

"AD  right    In  go  the  mattresses." 

Within  ten  minutes  we  could  smell  the  petroleum 
smoke  from  the  stack,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were 
flying  toward  the  Son  Bernardino  at  a  good  fifteen 
knots. 

•*Good  morning.  Captain!"  said  the  Modesto*a  mas- 
ter,  with  cool  politeness,  when  we  had  neared  the  San 
Bernardino,  and  slowed  down  on  her  starboard  side. 
"  I  see  70U  are  in  no  huny  about  making  port." 

**  Yes,  I  am;  but  my  propeller's  hung  up  for  the  pres- 
ent." 

•*I  don't  suppose  you  want  a  towr  caUed  Captain 
Head,  in  cutting  tones. 

"Well,  yes;  I'm  in  a  huny  to  get  in.  But  you  haven't 
any  fuel." 

"Oh.  yes  —  enou^  to  run  in  with." 
"  What  are  you  asking  ?  " 

"Well,  you  are  k>w  in  the  water,  and  are  a  pretty 
soggy  craft  to  handle,  but  I  can  tow  you  in  all  right" 
"At  what  figure ~ five  thousand?" 
"Oh.nol    Salvager 

The  Captain  of  the  San  Bernardino  whistled. 
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''Huh.  but  you're  burning  your  iniides  out C  he 
yelled.    "You're  ahowing  half  your  bottom." 

"TVhat  of  it?  My  engines  and  niAchineiy  are  in 
good  Older.  I'ye  go«  lOBMlliing  to  turn  a  wrew  with. 
Birt  youn  are  uaelew.  You're  adrift,  and  may  be  car- 
ried aaywhant  by  thecunent  and  the  tides  —  peifaapa 
on  to  the  eeast." 

"WeU."  said  the  dejected  Captain,  stiU  trying  to 
make  the  best  ci  Hie  aatuatioB,  "it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  days  wkh  me,  for  I've  got  four  good 
machinists  at  work  fixing  up  the  shaft.  But  time  is 
valuable.  If  youll  tow  me  in,  I'D  give  you  aU  the  coal 
you  want  and  c^t  thousand  dollars  to  make  rqtaira 
with." 

"  Nothmg  but  salvage,  and  I  won't  do  it  for  that  un- 
less you  let  me  have  the  coal  and  lend  me  your  firemen. 
You  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  me,  and  now  perhaps 
you'll  learn  something." 

"All  right,"  said  the  crestfallen  Captain  of  the  Am 
Bernardino.    "  Pass  us  your  line." 

The  sea  was  smooth,  and,  as  the  crew  worked  rapidly, 
in  a  short  time  we  had  [dent/  of  coal  aboard  and  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  wholly  cht^jged.  All  the  firemen 
were  soon  cooling  off  on  deck.    Half  of  the  crew  had 
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quft  woik.  and  the  puMngen  were  nngmg  and  nnok. 
ing  and  making  meny  — aU  save  Trurt  and  Somen, 
who,  wHh  FuU^  and  Bill,  were  in  iron*  down  in  the 
steerage. 

"  Thi.  iMi't  w  bad  for  the  ship  after  aU,"  wa.  Doctor 
Quaritch's  remark  to  me,  as  he  glanced  at  the  low- 
lying  San  Bernardino,  trailing  ak>ng  astern.  "We 
didn't  bum  a  third  of  our  deckhouse  woodwork,  and 
those  planks  from  the  holds  weren't  worth  much. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  will  pay  for  the  repairs,  so 
the  Captain  says,  and  the  salvage  will  be  twice  that 
amount  We  have  really  made  money  by  gutting  the 
ship." 

We  steamed  along,  the  San  Bernardino  in  tow,  picked 
up  Point  Lobos  light  by  midnight,  and  next  morning, 
after  some  litUe  deUy,  because  of  a  rigid  quarantine 
inspection,  Uy  alongside  the  Howard-street  wharf, 
where  I  could  hear  the  old  familiar  hum  of  the  trolley- 
cars,  the  sound  of  which  made  my  heart  leap  with  joy. 
Never  did  the  grimy  streets  of  the  water-front  wear 
such  a  friendly  kwk  as  in  the  hasy  sunlight  of  that  brisk 
October  morning. 

I  had  come  back  to  the  city  of  my  birth,  after  my 
long  Arctic  pilgrimage,  and  after  aU  my  moving  adven- 
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tures  by  land  and  sea,  and  I  Iwd  fetched  home  with  me 
the  gdden  txeamire  of  my  dreams,  safe  from  all  the 
covetous  hands  that  had  reached  forth  to  clutch  it  and 
wrest  it  from  me.  To  say  that  I  was  glad  but  pooriy 
expresses  the  delight  I  f dt  when  the  plank  was  lowered 
and  we  all  crowded  to  the  side.  Doctor  Quaiitch  had 
undertaken  the  task  of  informing  the  Federal  authoi^ 
ities  about  the  prisoners,  and  I  ran  down  the  gang-plank, 
jumped  into  a  cab,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  flying  up 
Market  street. 

I  burst  in  upon  my  good  people,  who  were  soon  aU 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  my  mother  weeping  and 
lau^^iing  all  at  once,  my  sisters  and  brothers  making 
wild  demonstrations  of  welcome,  and  my  father's  wan 
face  —  he  had  just  come  safely  out  of  his  long  siege  of 
illness  —  wreathed  in  ^lad  smiles. 

"  About  the  gold,"  asked  my  father,  after  I  had  been 
nearly  smothered  by  my  affectionate  sisters, "  is  it  safe  ?  " 

"ItwillbeintheMintto-monow."  I  showed  him 
the  purser^s  receipt. 

"Did  you  have  any  trouble  bringing  it  downP" 
asked  he,  considerately. 

"Did  I  have  any  trouble?"  I  repeated.  '*Wdl, 
yes  — aUttler 
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And  then  I  gave  him  an  outline  of  the  adventuxes 

that  I  have  detailed  nxm  fully  to  the  KMlen  of  the  fore- 
going chnpten. 

The  next  day,  after  the  gold  had  been  deposited  m 
the  Bfint,  I  saw  Truat  and  the  others  in  prison,  which  I 
visited  in  company  with  Doctor  Quaiitch.  Somen  and 
Bill  were  fying  on  their  cots  behind  the  bars,  apparently 
asleep.  Fishl^  was  reading  a  newspaper,  and  pw- 
sistently  kept  his  face  away  ftom  us.  Trust  was  smok- 
ing a  cigarette  and  writing  in  a  comer  of  his  cell. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  he,  as  we  turned  to  go.  "I'm 
just  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  this." 

A  moment  later  he  rose,  gathered  up  a  half-dozen 
sheets  of  writing  paper  that  lay  before  him,  and  passed 
them  through  the  bars  to  me,  saying: 

"  Hoe's  something  I  wrote  for  you." 

"For  me?"  I  asked,  wondering. 

**  Yes,  for  you  —  to  read." 

I  surmised  that  the  scrawl  he  had  penciled  on  the 
paper  was  some  sort  of  plea  for  clemency  on  the  part 
of  the  complaining  witness  against  him.  But  it  con- 
sisted of  eleven  stanzas  ol  what  purported  to  be  poetiy, 
at  the  top  of  whidi  I  read  the  title :"  The  Gold-Seeker's 
Lament." 
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I  hMded  the  m«nuacript  to  the  Doctor,  who  giMcwl 
•t  it  askuce  for  •  moment,  then  took  it  and  kwked  it. 
over  with  a  gmile.  ^ 

•*!  know  one  gold-Meker  who  wiU  lunent  k>ng 
enough,"  he  said,  in  an  undertone  to  me,  as  he  glanced 
toward  Trust  significantly.  "HeTl  have  plenty  ot 
time  where  he's  going  for  writing  poetjy.  Letushope 
that  while  he's  there  hell  improve  his  style  as  weU  as 
his  morals." 

The  Doctor  and  I  left  the  prison  and  took  a  street 
CM  to  go  down  to  the  wharf  and  visit  the  old  Mode$to, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  repair  gang,  and  pay  our  re-' 
•pecte  to  Captain  Head.  As  we  passed  along  East 
street,  by  the  wharves,  and  saw  the  great  hulks  lying 
in  the  bright  sunshine  that  glinted  over  a  summer  sea, 
I  bethought  mysdf  of  the  cold,  forbidding  Bering  coast, 
and  shivered  a  litUe  in  spite  of  the  warmth  of  the  day. 

As  we  neared  the  dock,  we  heard  one  of  the  passen- 
gers in  the  car,  who  was  going  aboaid  an  Australian 
steamer,  remark  in  a  sophisticated  tone  to  another,  in 
«eply  to  a  question  as  to  the  probable  dangers  and  ad- 
ventures of  his  proposed  voyage: 

•*Oh,  not    Life  on  board  ship  is  tame  enou^  in 
these  commeroial  days.    AD  the  romance  is  gone  out 
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ol  ft.    Now  you  Uke  a  b%  ooeui  iteuner,  dther  on 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  or  anjrwhere  you  want  to 

go  —  life  aboard  of  her  is  no  more  achentnioua  or  in- 
teresting than  h  is  on  a  railroad  train.  Eveiything 
goes  along  about  as  smoothly  as  on  the  nd,  and  the 
experiences  of  a  steamer  captain  are  not  mnch  difloent 
from  those  of  a  conductor.  Romance?  adventSM? 
there  isn't  a  bft  of  ft  left  on  the  sea." 
I  looked  at  the  Doctor,  and  the  Doctor  looked  at 
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